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America Holds 
Second Place as 


Source of Gold 


Output Has Declined; How- 
ever, to Lowest Figure 
Since 1895; Drop to 
Tihrd Position Expected 








Canada Maintains 
Level of Production 





Review of World Supplies 
Shows United States Has 
Mined More than Four Bil- 
lion Dollars Worth of Metal 





Canada, if its gold production is main- 
tained at the present rate, probably will 
soon displace the United States as sec- 
ond ranking gold producer of the world, 
according to a statement by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce pre- 
pared by R.’H. Ridgway and the statf 
of the common metals division and made 
public Oct. 30. Transvaal continued to 
lead all nations, having furnished 21.79 
per cent, while the United States has 
supplied 21.29 per cent, it was stated. 

In less than 100 years the United 
States has mined more than four and a 
half billion dollars’ worth of gold, and 
the metal has been an outstanding factor 
in development of the other resources of 
this country, the review points. out. 


American Output Declines 

The decline in production of gold in 
the United States continued in 1927, 
when the smallest amount since 1895 
was produced, according to the review. 
In contrast to this, world production was 
the largest ever recorded with the ex- 
ception of the 10-year period from 1907 
to 1917, according to the report. 

The output for the world as shown in 
the latest annual report was 19,397,757 
cunces, of which the United States pro- 
duced only 2,117,253 ounces, it was 
stated. 
tion of gold since 1920 is attributed by 


Complaints on Alien Labor 
Found to Center in Detroit 


+ 





Workers Living Just Across, 
Border Are Involved in 
: Complaints 





Complaints for. labor ctulneienituai' 
regarding the employment in industries | 
of workers living just across borders 
of the United States, center in Detroit, | 
where 6,000 persons living in Windsor, | 
Ontario, are said to be working, the As-| 
sistant Secretary of Labor, W. W.| 
Husband, stated orally Oct. 30. Com-) 
plaints of this nature, however, have) 
not assumed serious provortions, he | 
added. | 
The Detroit problem was recently | 
raised at the annual gathering of the, 
American Federation of Labor at To-|! 
ronto, Canada, by union men who 
thought the practice should be stopped. 
Mr. Husband said. Much of the dissatis- 
faction arises from the belief that 
American firms are paying out money 
that is spent in Canada by such em- 
ployes as live across the border, he 
pointed out. It is urged, he said, that 
money earned in the United States 
should be spent in the United States. 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Industrial Production 


And Pay Rolls Rise in 
Philadelphia District 


Totals Are Above Levels of 
Last Year; Business Im- 
proves With Textile Trade 
Leading 








Industrial employment in the Third 
Federal Reserve District is well sustained, 
and wage disbursements are larger than 
at the same time last year or two years 
ago, according to the monthly business 


The steady decrease in produc- | review just made public by the Federal | 


| Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 





the Bureau to the decline in the relative | 


value of this metal resulting from war- 
time inflation. The last figures show 
that this country produced 11 per cent of 
the world total as compared with a 
yearly percentage. of. 22. from 1910. to 


According to the review, it is to be 
expected that the Union of South Africa 
will continue to be the chief factor in 
world production for some years to come, 
and the proportion its production bears 
to that of the world as a whole is likely 
to increase. 


Further Declines Anticipated 

“United States production has de- 
creased over 56 per cent since 1915, and 
further decrease, both in amount and 
percentages, is anticipated,” the report 
says. “Australia’s vield of gold is now 
less than one-seventh of its amount a 
quarter of a century ago. The decline 
has been steady, and material increase 
from this source is unlikely, Canada, 
however, shows a pronounced increase 
in the trend of its production and may 
be expected to become a more and more 
important factor in world production. Al- 
though the production of Russia is still 
below its 1910 peak, that nation has vast 
unexplored and undeveloped precious 
metal resources and should maintain its 
position as a prominent gold producer. 

“Rhodesia and other parts of Africa 
are likely to continue their contributions 
of gold and offer much promise of pos- 
sible new discoveries. South America, 
now relatively unimportant, may show 
increases due to further discovery and 
development. A return of stabilized po- 
litical conditions in Mexico would un- 
doubtedly be followed ty mineral devel- 
opment, which would increase the gold 
production of that country.” 

It should be borne in mind that the 
waning of gold production, now ap- 
parent, is apt to be temporary because 
of the possibility of new discoveries in 
areas of the world that have not been 
intensively prospected, where other de- 
posits comparable to those of California, 
Australia, and the Rand may yet be 
revealed, it is pointed out. Recent tech- 
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Ohio Cities Required - 
To Mark Air Routes 


State May Make Installation at 


Expense of Municipality 
State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 30. 

The director of aeronautics of Ohio has 
the authority to cause markings to be 
made and maintained in a municipality 
for guidance of aviators where the leg- 
islative authority of the municipality 
fails to provide markers and maintain 
them, the attorney general, Gilbert 
Bettman, has just ruled. 

In such a case, he stated, the cost is to 
be cherged tc the municipality, and when 
the costs, limited by law to $25, are col- 
lected, they should be remitted to the 
bureau of aeronautics, Such money, 
however, it was ruled} most then be paid 
into the State treasury by the director 
of aeronautics and cannot be used to 
compensate a chief of a division of air- 
marking. 

In rendering his opinion to the di- 
rector of aeronautics, John M. Vorys, 
the attorney general defined the powers 
and duties of the director of aeronautics 
with reference to creating a division of 
air-marking in the division of aero- 
nautics. ’ 

It was further ruled that all contracts 
for painting markers in municipalities 
where the legislative authority fails to 
act, at a cost not to exceed $25, should 
be let by competitive bidding unless the 
controlling board authorized it to be 
done otherwise. 








Business in general shows seasonal im- 
| provement, the review reveals, and pro- 
| duction continues well above levels of 


last year. 
' The textile industry reflects the most 
pronounced.,improvement,; all divisions 


except wool finding better markets, it 
was stated. In comparison with last 
year, the review shows, advance busi- 
ness in the textile field is larger, except 
for slight declines in orders for broad 
silks, cotton yarns, and woolen and 
worsted piece goods. 

Retail sales in the district declined 3 
per cent in September, according to the 
summary, but wholesale and jobbing 
trade generally held high levels. 

The review follows in full text: 


Further seasonal improvement in busi- 
ness in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
District during the past four weeks is re- 
flected in the latest reports. Production 
on the whole continues appreciably above 
the level of last year, and the distribu- 
tion of commodities has increased sharply 
with the approach of winter. 

The number of factory wage earners 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware again increased between August 
and September. Wages paid in the same 
period, however, decreased slightly, owing 
partly to a fewer number of working 
days than in the previous month and 
partly to a decline in the metal industries 
from the unusually high point reached in 
August. Consumption of electric power 
by industries, while declining somewhat 
in September, was materially larger than 
in the same month last year. 

Among the leading groups of manu- 
facture, the textile industry shows the 
most pronounced improvement in the 
month and in comparison with a year 
ago. Activity in leather .and shoes, 
though close te the level of last month, 
does not compare favorably with the rate 
of operation prevailing at the same time 
last year. The manufacture and distri- 


| 








Interior States 
Covered by Frost 
ie 


| 


Cold Weather Causes Little 
Injury to Crops 
v 


FROST prevailed over the interior 

of the country the last week, 
following the sunshine of the week 
before, according to the weekly 
weather report issued on Oct. 30 
by the Weather Bureau. 

However, the cool weather did 
little damage to crops. since such 
crops as corn and cotton are ma- 
tured. More injury was caused by . 
the continuance of drought in the 
Pacific northwest. Farmers there, 


it was stated orally in the Weather 
Bureau, are planting wheat in dry 
soil, hoping for rain later. 

The text of the weather report 
will be found on page 9. 





Colorado Official 
Defends Compact on 
Rio Grande Problem| 


Secretary Wilbur Outlines 
Views on Proposed Settle- 
ment in Letter Sent to 
Senator Thomas 








State of Colorado: 
Denver, Oct. 30. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, is charged with having 
| repudiated the recommendation and 
|} agreement of Col. William J. Donovan 
| as.a representative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Rio Grande River, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the attorney 
general of Colorado, Robert E. Win- 
bourn, 

The statement was made upon receipt 
of information from Washington that the | 
Secretary: of the Interior had refused ‘to 
sanction the Rio Grande River compact, 
for the approval of which a bill had been 
introduced in Congress. 

Terms of Agreement 


The Rio Grande compact was drawn | 
at Sante Fe, N. Mex., last Winter by 
Colonel Donovan and representativés of | 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. It 
provided for the administration of the | 
river, included the treaty allocation of | 
60,000 acre feet of water to Mexico an- | 
nually, provided that the Federal Govern- | 
ment should build a canal for draining | 
the “closed” basin of the river in Colo- | 
rado, and provided that the water avail- 
able for the three States should be ap- 


| 
| pointed by the three governors. The 


Colorado legislature approved the com- 
pact at'its regular 1929 session. 


| “This action of Secretary Wilbur, if 
| correctly reported, is contrary to the 
| interests of the people of the San Luis 
| valley (the term applied to that portion 
| of the Rio Grande basin lying in Colo- 
|rado),” Mr. Winbourn said. “He is 
‘throwing a monke: wrench’ into the only 
possible proper solution of this question. 
The secretary is in direct opposition to 
the recommendation and agreement of 
Col. Donovan, who acted as chairman of 
| the conference which drew this compact 
end who. was appointed by President 
Hoover to represent the Federal Govern- 
ment in the negotiations.” 





The Secretary of Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, does not favor the Rio 
Grande compact (S. 1501) now pending 
in Senate, according to a letter which he 
sent to Senator Thomas (Rep.) of Idaho, 
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Additional Funds Are Sought 


To Aid in Forest Conservation 


Separate Roads 
Urged for Buses 
7 *F 


General Use of Highways 


Creates Difficulties 
¥ 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Oct. 30, 
6¢6/(HE time is coming when the 
motor bus and the truck will 
have their own highways,” Col. 
Frank W. Matson, member of the 
Minnesota railroad and warehouse 
commission, stated in a recent talk 
before the Northern States Power 
Co. employes’ annual safety dinner 

“They cannot use with mutual 
satisfaction today the same nar- 
row roads along which the pleasure 
car travels,” he continued. “Of 
great importance to all drivers is 
the proper education of each indi- 
vidual in sane and courteous rules 
of the road, 

“Our 10 years of experience have 
shown us that safety education of 
children in school is splendidly 
worth while. In some of the 
schools where they are teaching 
safety as a part of the regular 
course, they have reduced accidents 
60 per cent.” 











+. 


Delegation Tells Mr. Hoover 
Appropriations Have 
Been Reduced 


President Hoover was urged on Oct. 
| 80fby a delegation of the American For- 
estry Association, headed by George D. 


| Pratt, of New York, president of the 
| association, to support a program call- 
ing for additional Federal appropriations 
| for those departments of the Government 
dealing with conservation. 
priations were requested for the Forest 
Service, the National Parks, the Bio- 
| logical Survey@and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. 








| President that the annual $2,700,000 ap- 

propriations authorized under’ the 
Clarke-McNary act, of which only $1,- 
500,000 was allowed last year; the bal- 
ance, of $4,000,000 of the authorized ap- 
propriation of $8,000,000 under the 
Woodruff-McNary act, and the authorized 
apropriation of $3,575,000 under the Mc- 
Sweeney-MeNary act, of which last year 
only $1,330,000 was appropriated, be 
granted by the Bureau of the Budget. 


the conservation of forests. “We are 


in our forests one of the Nation’s great- 
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: uid | | state Commerce Commission to make the 
portioned later by a commission ap- | 


The appro- | 


Specifically, the delegation asked the | 


Mr. Pratt told the President the as- | 
sociation was particularly interested in| 


confident,” he said, “that you recognize | 


d States 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED 


sails 


WASHINGTON, 








Sought on Export 
Wheat and Cotton 


Farm Board Is Asked by 
Representative Jones of 
Texas to Join in Request 
To I. C. C. for Revision 








Alternative Proposal 
Also Is to Be Offered | 


Conference to Be Held With| 
Chairman Legge on Plan) 
For Readjustments to Aid 
Producers 








The Federal Farm Board has been 
asked by Representative Jones (Dem.), | 
of Amarillo, Tex., to join in a request | 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion either reduce freight rates on cot- | 
ton and wheat for export, or do away | 
with all reductions on industrial ex- 
port commodities so that total railway 
revenues may be increased to an ex- 
tent permitting reductions in the en- 
tire rate structure. 

Mr. Jones, who is a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, made 
this request in a letter to the chairman 
of the Farm Board, Alexander Legge, 
made public Oct. 30. He asked cooper- 
ation in obtaining rate reductions on 
cotton and wheat shipped from produc- 
tion centers to exportation points. 
Copies of the letter were sent to Carl 
Williams and Samuel R. McKelvie, also 
members of the Board, it was stated. 

Mr. Jones said that in his section of 
the country, the Panhandle of Texas, 
between 40,000,000 and 42,000,000 bushels 
of wheat was produced this year. He 
said these are not the figures of the 
Department of Agriculture; but are more 
than an estimate, a calculation made by 
reliable authorities based on actual trans- 
actions. He said that when this produc- 
tion is considered, it will be realized what 
freight reductions at the point of pro- | 
duction on the exportable product would | 
mean. 

He has already taken up the subject 
diregtl yy 
Commissio 
_Federal Farm Board to lend its influence 
in bringing about freight rate adjust- 
ments for these products at the produc- 
tion points. He said he will confer in a 
day or two with Chairman Legge, of 
the Farm Board, on the subject. 

The letter to Mr. Legge, dated Oct. 29, 
follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Legge: I desire to call your 
attention to H. J. Res, 96, which I have 
introduced in the House, and which 
authorizes the granting of the same 
freight rate reductions on surplus wheat 
and cotton intended for export, that are 
| now granting certain industrial articles; 
and authorizing and directing the Inter- 





| same or similar reductions. 
| When iron and steel are shipped from 
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‘Disaster Commission 





Permanent Fund Proposed 
To Relieve Sufferers Dur- 
ing Distress 





Representative Ruth Bryan 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., at a conference 
;}at the White House with President 
Hoover Oct. 30, outlined her tentative 
proposal for legislation to create an 
| emergency disaster commission with a 
revolving fund of approximately $25,- 
000,000 for loans in cases of storms or 
other disasters. 
was not contemplated to supplant the 
work of the:Red Cross in any way, that 
the Red Cross is functioning perfectly, 
but that it has no power to make loans. 
She said that under her proposal, which 
is to be formulated into a bill, in addi- 
tion to the large outlays by the Red 
Cross, there would be available at all 
| times a fund ample to extend facilities 
{in times of great disasters. 

The President, Mrs. Owen said, ex- 
pressed gratification that the subject is 
being studied at this time. Mrs. Owen 
will confer with the Secretary of Agri+ 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, Oct. 31, re- 
garding details in the agricultural field 
of the proposed duties of the com- 
mission, 

“The Red Cross,” Mrs, Owen said, “at 
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Census Plans Found 
To Show Progress 


Civil Service Examinations 
Waived in Employment 








Without the aid of civil service ex- 
| aminations, the Government is soon .to 
| hire more than 100,000 census enumera- 
| tors, and 574 supervisors, more than dou- 
| ble the number employed in the 1920 
census, according to a statement issued 
| by the Chief Supervisor of the Fifteenth 
Decennial Census, Edward W. Koch. 
| Oct. 30. 

Approximately 60,000 applications for 
o enumeration positions are now on 

e. 





| offices 


| 


needed at supervisors’ head- 
quarters in continental United States has 
been. begun, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1929 


the Interstate Commerce | 
said; and he wants “the | 


/on the basis of construction work, but 


















State Fixes Date 
For Utility Study 


7, -w 
Massachusetts to Start In- 


quiry on November 13 
v 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Oct. 30. 
N investigation covering the 
control and activities of public 
utilities in Massachusetts will he 
started Nov. 13 by a special recess || 
commission created by the 1929 leg- |) 
islature, according to a statement 
by the chairman of the commission, 
State Senator Frank W. Osborne, 

of Lynn. 

The hearing will be general and 
not limited to any particular phase 
of the matter under investigation. 
the chairman said. The commis- 
sion is inspecting replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to gas and electric 
companies, 

The general counsel for the com- 
mission, Arthur D. Hill, will con- 
fer with Robert E. Healy, chief 
counsel for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and William J. Donovan, 
general counsel of the New York 
special recess commission. 


| 








Power Commission 


Hears Applicant for 
Flathead River Site 





Walter H. Wheeler Testifies 
He Would Not Be Inter- 
ested Unless He Had Ex- 


clusive Rights 





Walter H. Wheeler, Minneapolis, Minn., 


engineer, testified before the Federal 
Power Commission on Oct. 30 that he 
would not be interested in the hydro- 
electric development of the Flathead 
Lake and Bixer in. Montana znlegs he was 
Piven “exclusive rights. e declared hé 
would not consider development of the 
first site, the lake, only, he told Albert A. 
Gruord, attorney for the Flathead In-| 
dians, 

Mr. Wheeler, upon being questioned 
by representatives of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs concerning his plan for fi- 
nancing the project if granted a license, 
said he proposed to issue non par stock 


did not contemplate issuing any bonus 
stock. The amount of stock issued, he 
declared, would be 2,000 shares, and the | 
value dependent on the construction cost. | 
He explained the development of the 
first site to be 105,000 horsepower against 
80,000 by the Rocky Mountain Power Co., | 
another applicant, was due to a difference | 





Is Urged on President 


Owen | 


She pointed out that it | 


Already the work of acquiring the 574 | 


in usage. 
Prospective Customers Named 

The Mountain States Power Co. and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. | 
were named as two of, his prospective | 
customers in the sale of secondary power, | 
the engineer pointed out. He refused to| 
divulge other firms whom he said were | 
interested in his proposition. } 

The sale of power to farmers would be 
on the same basis as to industrial firms, | 
he advised the attorney for the power 
company, D. M. Kelly. Mr. Wheeler es- 
timated the farmer will pay 1 cent per 
kilowatt hour, the power delivered to 
the farm and sales to be made on an} 
open market. . 

Mr. Wheeler told the Commission that | 
if the Indian Bureau were to fix the pay- 
|ment he would have to make to the In- 
dians, this would alter his development 
| plans. 


~ 





|Rate Reductions | Low-cost Methods Are Sought 


hundreds of thousands of miles 
gravel, sand-clay and topsoil highways 
in the United States are greatly needed, 
|H. S. Fairbank, engineer of the Bu- 
jreau of Public Roads, Department of | 
| Agriculture, stated Oct. 30 in announc- | 
|ing that a detailed study of this prob- 
| lem would be inaugurated by the Bu- 
reau. 








oT 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





Thousands of Miles of 
Minor Highways 





of 


oil-treating 
of 


Low-cost methods 





In explaining highway needs before | 


| the recent asphalt paving conference at | 
| West Baden, 
that traffic on thousands of miles of 
dirt roads was such as to require a 


Ind., Mr. Fairbank said 


smooth, dustless surface, but was not 


great enough to warrant cementing or 


other costly systems of hard surfacing. 


be conducted by the Bureau follows in 


His discussion of research work to 


full text: | 


A joint technical committee created in 


March and representing the asphalt in- | 
dustry and the Bureau proposes to make | 
a detailed study of the results of the | 


methods of bituminous treatment devel- 
oped in many parts of the country, to | 


| 
| 


study the efficacy of the methods of ap- | 
plying and mixing asphalt and aggre- 
gates, to analyze the asphaltic materi- 
als actually used in work done to date ; . i 
and all available materials which might | ever causes contributed to the “debacle, 
be used, and to build and study experi- | “neither the President, the Secretary of 
mental roads of various types. Some of | the Treasury, nor any other leader or 





Edward P. Burch, also of Minneapolis, 
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| Says State Commissioner 
Of Agriculture 





Florida fruit and vegetable areas free 
|from infestion by the 
|fruit fly are 34 times greater than the 
total of infested areas, and produce from 
noninfested territory must be allowed 
to move in interstate commerce witho 
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Sales Are Increased 


In Wholesale and 
Retail Merchandise 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Board for September 
Shows Gain Over Corre- 
sponding Period Last Year 


Wholesale 


merchandise. was larger in September 
than a year ago according to a survey 
of the trade by the Federal reserve 
Board which showed a gain of 2 per cent 





in retail trade and 2.7 in wholesale trade | 


over the corresponding month of 1928. 
The Board’s statement, made public 
Oct. 30, showed that retail trade had in- 
creased over August in something like 
the usual seasonal amount, the Septem- 
ber increase in wholesale distribution 
over that of August had not been quite 
as large as usual. Inasmuch as the Sep- 
tember wholesale business had moved 
ahead of the same month last year, the 
fact that there had not been as much of 
an increase over August as is usual was 
not regarded by Board members as sig- 


| nificant, according to an oral statement. 


Following is the full text of the Board’s 
views, compiled from reports from all 


districts, on wholesale and retail trade | 


for September: 
Wholesale Distribution 
Wholesale distribution increased dur- 
ing September by less than is usual at 
this season, according to reports made to 
the Federal reserve system from firms in 
eight lines of trade. The largest in- 


creases over the previous month were in| 


the sales of meats, hardware, and furni- 
ture, while decreases were reported by 
distributors of dry goods, men’s clothing, 
and boots and shoes. 

Sales in September were 2.7 per cent 


larger than for the corresponding month | 
in 1928, increases being reported for all | 


lines of trade, except meats, which 
showed smaller sales. 
The following table summarizes per- 


centage changes in sales by lines during 
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| 
| 


Mediterranean | 


ul) 
restrictions other than rigid axariinoaioal 


if producers are to avoid bankruptcy, it 
was stated Oct. 30 by the State commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Nathan Mayo, in 


tion of Commissioners, Secretaries and 


ing in Washington, D. C. 
Compensation Is Asked 

Florida growers should be compensated 
for fruit held from interstate commerce 
because of fly infestation, Mr. Mayo con- 
tended, but the amount of compensation 
required can be reduced by quarantine 
revisions permitting unhampered move- 
ment of fly-free fruit, and by appropria- 
tions sufficient completely to stamp out 
the fly in the State. 

“Whatever monies are needed,” he 
asked, ‘can their use be attacked so long 
as the expenditures produce results in 
exterminating the pest?” 

Money Still Needed : 

Mr. Mayo said he understood Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommendations 
$26,000,000 for this work. 





jealled for 





(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


an address before the National Associa- | 


Departments of Agriculture,\now meet- | 


Removal of Restrictions Asked 


On Florida Fruit and Vegetables 


+ 
‘Bankruptcy Faces Growers, | 


Texas to Revise 


Motor Insurance 
es ae 
Individual Rate Urged for 
Each Operating Company 
7 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 30. 
THE Texas insurance commis- 
mission, at a hearing on auto- 
mobile insurance starting Oct. 29, 
was urged by fire insurance com- 
panies to prepare a fleet rating 
schedule for automobiles and mo- 
tor trucks and to base the sched- 
ule upon the experience of in- 
dividual firms, giving eredit to 
those keeping down losses and pe- 
nalizing those with high loss rec- 
ords. This was suggested by nu- 
merous insurance representatives. 


The hearing, lasting several days, 
is to clarify automobile insurance 
regulations and determine the ap- 
plication of rates to 1930 cars. The 
right of cities to require liability 
and property damage insurance on 
public livery €ars is to be consid- 
ered also. 


One of the subjects discussed 
Oct. 29 was whether newspaper 
publishers have a contingent liabil- 





ity when their papers are distrib- 
uted by trucks under contract. 





HE truth should be 


people desiring to p e the . 
sanctity and poise thdiepinvable to 
the permanent success of self-gov- 
ernment.”—Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
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[Stock Recovery 
For Treating Roads With Oil 


Better Surfaces Needed on 


On Conservative 
Basis Advocated 


Mr. Robinson Says Some 
Diminution in Volume of 


Business Will Attend Re- 
storation of Values 


Collapse of Market 


Termed Humiliating 











Federal Agencies Failed to 
Adopt Proper Steps to Pre- 
vent Situation, Minority 


Leader Asserts 





Describing the stock exchange collapse 
as a humiliating spectacle,” the minor- 
ity leader of the Senate, Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, declared 
Oct. 30 in a formal statement that re- 
covery “to a fair relationship to actual 
values” may best be promoted by a con- 
servatism in business affairs bringing 
with it “some shrinkage in the volume 
of business transactions for a consider- 
able time.” , 

Senator Robinson asserts that what- 


|agent of the Administration took ade- 


quate steps to prevent the collapse which 
they should have known must follow the 
orgy of speculation stimulated by their 
utterances.” 
Confidenee Disturbed _ 

The full text of Senator Robinson’s 
statement follows: 

Confidence in business conditions in 
the United States has been disturbed and 


| somewhat upset by the recent collapse 
| of the stock market. 


The financial world 
witnessed last Thursday (Oct. 24), an 
amazing spectacle. It was the culmina- 
tion of unprecedented speculation in 


| stocks, a process which has been going 
{on for many months. 


It is regretable to note that in spite of © 
| efforts of large financial organizations to 
|restore confidence, there are still daily 

epiens eyenrnces of general instability 
° views, downward tandeneish 4 
‘almost as far ee t and 
| standards as they were above when the 
| panic came. 

Savings Disapproved _ 
As any one might have anticipated, 
and as some did foresee, millions of small 
investors lost their resources and are in- 
volved in bankruptcy and ruin. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps several mil- 
lions, of citizens of limited resources 
have seen their savings disappear in a 
financial maelstrom which has also 
drawn into its vortex some who until re- 
cently believed themselves rich. 

Never in the history of the world have - 
the values of stocks advanced so rapidly, 
and perhaps with so little justification, 
as during the last several months. Funds 
were withdrawn from all forms of con- 
servative investments and employed in 
speculative ventures. Securities, includ- 
ing bonds which were unquestionably 
safe, have found no purchasers. 

Political agencies and large financial 
concerns are censurable for encouraging 
speculation in preference to conservative 
investments. No one in authority stood 
in the way or resisted the movement—a 
movement which clearly from its incep- 
tion foreshadowed disaster. 

Until the storm had come in full fury 
little if any warning was given to the 
helpless to seek shelter from its wrath. 

With the whole world copying the ef- 

a 
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Extension Proposal 


Of Carrier Opposed 


Minority Stockholders of St. 
Louis Line File Brief 





Walter E. Meyer, a director of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Co., repre- 
senting minority stockholders, in a brief 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, made public Oct. 30, opposed 
the pending application of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern to acquire the Arkansas 
Short Line, connect this property with 
its. own line, and extend operations to 
Memphis, Tenn., over the tracks of the 
Missouri Pacific (Finance Docket 7684). 

Mr. Meyer declared that this project 
was not initiated in the interest of the 
St. Louis-Southwestern. There is evi- 
dence, he asserted, that L. F. Loree and 
| his associates have not abandoned the 
plan of unifying the Kansas City South- 
ern, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. 
Lovis-Southwestern. 

“Intervener believes that the project 
for which the approval of the Commis- 
sion is sought herein was not initiated 
in the interest of the St. Louis-South- 
western,” the brief states, “but in order 
to carry out the policy of the Kansas 
City Southern, which has always been 
to maintain as high an operating ratio 
as possible on the properties and to 
absorb as much of the funds of the St. 
Louis-Southwestern as possible, in orde¢ 
to prevent the road from showing i$ 
real earning power, thus facilitating the 
imposition of unfair terms on the St. 
Louis-Southwestern in connection with 
the proposed grouping of the Kansas 





and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


Loree plan were denied in Proposed Uni- 
fication on Southwestern Lines, 124 I. 
C. C. 401, and a subsequent application” 
for a grouping of the railroads filed 
Finance Docket 6817, was withdrawn : 
Oct. 4, 1928, there is eviderce that “a 
Loree and his associates have not aban= ~ 
doned the plan of unifving the Kansas 
City Southern, the Missouri-Kansas~— 
| Texas and the St. Louis-Southwesterm.” 





City Southern, St. Louis Southwestern ‘38 
“While the applications under the — 
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Arizona Industries 
Will Cooperate to 








State Industrial Congress to 
Act With Secretary of In- 


terior in Developing 
Plans 


The Arizona _ industrial congress, 
through its president, P. G. Spilsbury, 
has announced its willingness to coop- 
erate with the Secretary of Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, in training Indians for 
money-earning work and thus aid them 
in improving their conditions, Mr. 

’ Wilbur stated in an announcement 
Oct. 31. Mr. Wilbur is vitally interested 
in plans to aid the Indians, 

r. Spilsbury, in a letter sent to Mr. 
Wilbur, urged “that industries in apply- 
ing for the privilege of using Indians 
should agree to establish trade schools 
specially for these men and that they be 
properly paid, properly housed with their 
families, and encouraged, not on a basis 
at first of competition of common labor 
but on a basis of showing them what an 
industrial education would return in the 





matter of better living and better oppor- | 


tunities.” 

The president of the industrial con- 
gress said he believes the Indians may 
become a great labor resource to Arizona 
and that, through employment, their 
condition can be greatly improved. 


The full text of Mr. Spilsbury’s letter | 


to the Secretary of Interior follows: 
Study Is;Started 


“When the first rumblings of the fight | 
against Mexican’ immigration came be- | 


fore the Arizona industrial congress,” 


he says, “our directors asked me to in- | 


vestigate all possible means of meeting 
the situation provided the Mexican im- 
migration were cut off. This led our 
directors to a study of the possibility 
of introducing the Indian into the eco- 
nomic life of Arizona on a scale and un- 
der guidance that would produce results. 

“In 1928, after considerable study, a 
special directors’ meeting was called in 


Help Indian Labor 





2142) 
Mr. Grundy Asks Greater 

Ryll for Those I nterested in Tariff| To Support Limited 
Revision for Tariff Bankruptcy Faces Growers, Says State Commissioner of England Is Sustained 


lems Should Help 


Greater part in the writing of tariff 
bills should be given those interested in 
the tariff, Joseph R. Grundy, president 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers As- 
sociation, stated upon appearing again 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee Oct. 30 in its inquiry into lobby ac- 
tivities. : 

Mr. Grundy contended that tariff prob- 
lems are “so involved and’so little un- 
derstood” that only persons familiar with 
the tariff and the tariff needs of indus- 
try can work out the problems. Asked 
if the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee should be “governed wholly by 
those persons,” Mr, Grundy responded in 
| the negative, but said that the commit- 
| tees “should give these men due consid- 
| eration.” 

In response to statements made by the | 
witness Oct. 29 to the effect that Idaho| 
\is a backward State, Senator Borah | 
(Rep.), of Idaho, brought out at the 
hearing that the percentage of illiteracy 
in Idaho is 1.6 per cent compared to 4.6 | 
per cent in Pennsylvania, 

J. A. Arnold and J, H. Kirby, of the} 
Southern Tariff League, probably will ap- 
pear before the subcommittee Oct. 31, | 
Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 





| 


Witness Tells Senators That Those Familiar With Prob- 
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Write Legislation 


jeocene that he had manufacturing inter- 
ests amounting to about $2,000,000 in 
Pennsylvania, 

Asked concerning his requesting 
Charles L. Eyanson, ‘of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association. to remain 
in. Washington to interest himself in 
tariff matters, Mr. Grundy said that tar- 
iff problems are “so involved and so lit- 
tle understood” that only persons fa- 
miliar with them can handle them. He 
said he favored having persons inter- 
ested in the tariff active in its enact- 
ment, 

“The men interested in the tariff 
should write the bill, should they?” 
asked Chairman Caraway. 

Mr. Grundy said they should “pass on 
the language and rates as against meth- heat: wri 
ods used at present.” vee ees ; : 

“The Ways and Means Committee and | The farmers are getting better prices 
the Finance Committee should be gov- | than they have had for some years,” he 


” _|said. “The price level for agricultural 
es ae alee aad | products is higher. With the efforts of 


“No, but they should give these men |the Federal Farm Board to stabilize the 
due consideration,” responded the wit-|Wheat price, we can expect better con- 
ness. He said the pending bill would be | ditions among the farmers generally. 
“much helped” if such practice was fol- Farmers Hopeful 
lowed. Chairman Caraway asked if it) “The farmers in my district are ex- 
ae ee that se 7 were | necting constructive results from the 

pending bill as a result of sugges- | work of the Federal Farm Board. They 


stricted Changes 





tries demonstrating distress, Represent- 
stated orally Oct. 30. 


States, where he has obtained first-hand 
views of the farmers. He says farmers 
generally are getting better prices for 
arm products than they have been able 
‘|toget for some years and are expecting 
the Federal Farm Board to stabilize 





announced following the hearing. 


Senator Blaine 
Opens Questioning | 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
opened the questioning of Mr. Grundy | 
and asked him concerning certain rate | 
schedules. The Senator stated that a) 
| heavy tax was placed on “structural 
| shapes of iron or steel,” which includes 
iron and steel used in farm machinery, | 
and asked the witness how. he could ad- | 
vocate such a tariff imposing greater | 
i} costs on the farmers. Mr. Grundy said | 
|that where manufactures are used ex-) 
| clusively on the farm, the Customs Bu- | 
|reau will place the articles on the free | 





;cut Manufacturers Association while he 


tion by Mr. Eyanson. The witness said|.;o willin : 
g to give the Federal Farm 
he thought Mr. Eyanson was helpful. —_| Board sufficient time in which to begin 
In reference to Mr. Eyanson having | 


s 3 etting results from their operations. 
remained on the pay roll of the Connecti- | face a ed the farmers pei ad- 


dresses have made during the past 
Summer to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the Farm Board to enable it 
to operate successfully. 

That is the only way in which the 
Board can attain sucess, through the 
cooperation they get trom and give to 
the farmers of the country. I have told 
the farmers everywhere that*the Farm 
| Board is their friend. With the almost 
| unlimited powers vested in the Board, it 
| should be able to extend all possible help 
to meet the agricultural situation. 

“Feeling with respect to the tariff in 


was also on the Senate pay roll, Mr. 
Grundy said he did not think there was 
any impropriety in “what had hap- 
pened.” 


Witness Describes 
Stand on Child Labor 


In answer to questions by Senator 
Walsh, Mr. Grundy said that he had 
favored child labor legislation advocated 
by the National Child Labor Association | 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1913. 
though he had recommended slight 


Representative Selvig Re- 
turns From Trip and Re- 
ports Farmers Favor Re- 


The sentiment of the Northwest is 
overwhelmingly for limiting tariff revi- 
sion to agriculture and to a few indus- 


ative Selvig (Rep.), of Crookston, Minn., 


Mr. Selvig is 
just back from the northwestern tier of 


1 tective forces, the fly had entered Flor- 


noe ig = the Indian situation con- | list 

sidered. e industries represented at . so i 
the meeting were unanimous in their |, A Ss Fagen — = ~ I 
pledge that they would help us to work | tO™MS \ourt to this elle : no child under 14 was employed. 

out a plan for introducing the Indian | Chairman Caraway. Senator Walsh | “Senator Walsh read from photostatic 
into their industries. | (Dem.), of Montana, pointed out that 


|amendments. He said that, while he 
| had employed child labor at that time, 


the Northwest is practically unanimous 
that revision of the existing law should 
be limited to agricultural matters and 
}to a few industries that have been in 
|distress. That feeling is in accord ex- 
actly with the principles laid down in 
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Part in Writing Northwest Declared: Remaval of Restrictions on Marketing Countervailing Duty | 


Florida Fruit and Vegetables Is Urged) Qn Automobile From 





Agriculture, Discussing Mediterranean Fly Situation 


he said. 

Florida has exhausted its funds for 
pest eradication work, he said, and can 
go no further. 

His address follows in full text: 


In the trouble that has beset the agri- 
culture and horticulture of Florida dur- 
ing the last few months, as the result of 
the invasion of the State by the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, the extremely intimate 
interrelation of the several sections. of 
the United States has been strikingly 
illustrated and the interdependence of 
even widely separated areas -has been 
convincingly demonstrated. 

I trust that I am not wrong in my 
belief that the present occasion is a 
proper one for a brief discussion of some 
of the ways in which these truths have 
been brought home to us by the fruit 
fly situation. 

First, it should be emphasized, per- 
haps, that the menace of the Mediter- 
ranean fly, long a shadow that plagued 
the well-informed horticulturist, has been 
consistently recognized. as_ threatening 
the fruit and vegetable industries. of an 
extensive territory. 

When it became known that, despite 
the vigilance of national and State pro- 


ida, the danger to other portions.of the 
country was readily admitted by all con- 
cerned in the problem of meeting the 
emergency. Otherwise, there never could 
have been mobilized and organized in an 
effective way tha: campaign for eradica- 
tion which has been so markedly suc- 
cessful up to the present time. 

Florida, herself, = frankly admit, could 
not have financed the warfare on a scale 
broad enough to assure victory. But for 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


_ than this sum may be required;; When I admit that Florida alone could 
perhaps a larger sum will be needed,” | not have done the job, I cast no reflec- 


tion on the State that I try to serve. 


No State in the Union could have 
other 
Nor would it have been fair 
to expect any State to perform by itself 


functioned without aid from 
sources. 


in a matter of such tremendous import. 
Florida has done her part well, you 


will permit me to assert, with no little 


feeling of praise in the record that justi- 
fies the assertion. Her appropriation of 
$500,000 compares'most favorably with 
the $4,000,000-odd furnished by the 
United States. 


Her diversion to the Mediterranean fly 
campaign of the State plant board, gf 
trained entomologists, experiment sta- 
tion workers, county agricultural agents, 
National Guard members and so on, made 
quick action practicable. 


Above all these factors has been the 
self-sacrificing cooperation of her farm- 
ers, fruit growers, and truckers. They 
have contributed directly to the cam- 
paign, in time and money, a_ value 
greater than the combined appropria- 
tions of its Federal and State govern- 
ments. They have taken losses running 
into many millions, to say nothing of 
| thes potential worth of crops they re- 
frained from planting. 

All this loss and sacrifice has been 
cheerfully forthcoming to the end that 
the Mediterranean fruit fiy might be 
vanquished. 


Must Ask for Funds 
Commensurate With Task 


I assure you that it is not altogether 
because I am proud of Florida and her 
record in this matter that I have detailed 
to you at some length. 

Rather it has been my purpose to show 





the assistance of other States, through 
the National Government, she would 
have been the innocent and helpless 
means of passing the pest on to bound- 
less fields for the display of its de- 
structiveness. 


Had to Have Aid 


From Other Sources 


ee | copies of letters said to be sent to mem- 
“ : shi a the decisions wanted were such as would 
she complaints which were received | jndicate the amount of steel introduced 
into this country free on the representa- 
tion that it was to be used on the farm. 
He contended that there is no steel so 
introduced. Mr. Grundy said he would! 
furnish the subcommittee with such in- | 
formation as he could. 

Upon questioning by Senator Blaine | 
| the witness explained that the increased | 
tariff on wool blankets was due in part 
to the slight increase in the raw wool} 
schedule. Mr. Grundy spoke of benefits 
given the farmer “besides $500,000,000| 
of our money for farm relief.” The Sen- | 
ator protested, stating that no money) 
had been given the farmer but had been | 
loaned. | 

“Do you think the farmer is a poor} 
creditor?” he asked. 

“No, but I think the money will be left | 
with the farmer if necessary,” answered | 
the witness. | 

Senator Blaine then inquired if Mr.| 
Grinily would préfer to give the farmer 
a benevolence than déal with him on an 
economic basis. 

Senator Walsh asked about the “enor- 
mous income tax paid by Pennsylvania” 
referred to by the witness in a statement | 
to the subcommitee. 

“Did it ever occur to you that the} 
| individual companies add the amount of | 
| their income tax to the price of their| 
| goods?” he demanded. ' | 
| “No,” replied the witness. 

“It is never passed on to the con-| 
sumer?” questioned the Senator. | 

Mr. Grundy qualified his answer, stat- | 
ing that some of the tax was passed on | 
| to the consumer. 
| 
| Meeting to Discuss | 
| . 
| Judgeship Recalled 
| “As a matter of fact, the consumer in| 
my State has helped you make the splen- 
| did showing of which you speak,” con- | 
| tinued the Montana Senator. | 
| “To the extent that he purchased | 
| Pennsylvania products, yes,” responded | 
| the witness. 

The difference between the rate on) 
raw wool and the rate on wool products, | 
| Mr. Grundy explained in answer to ques- 
| tions by Senator Walsh, is a compensa- | 
tory duty. He said that in order to place | 
| the manufacturer upon a fair basis, the | 
| manufacturer must get one and one-haif 
| times the duty on the raw material. | 
| The Senator brought out that the duty | 
|} on the finished product on woolen goods | 
| was more than one-half greater than 
| that on the raw material. 

Senator Blaine described three types of | 
lobbying, as legislative, departmental | 
|and patronage, and asked concerning a 
| conference to consider the naming of a 
|candidate for a judgeship in eastern) 

Pennsylvania. Mr. Grundy said that a| 
|number of persons from Pennsylvania | 
|had met in his room in a Washington | 
| hotel. He said that Senator David A.) 
| Reed (Rep.), was present and that sub- 
| sequently Senator Reed announced that} 
he had recommended Mr. Watson, who, | 
|Mr. Grundy said, was favored at the| 
| meeting. 
| “The judgeship had not been decided | 
on previously?” asked Senator Borah. | 
| The witness said that it had not been. 

| “At that meeting it was decided 
}upon?” Senator Borah asked. 

| “I don’t think so,” replied the wit- | 
iness. No objection to Mr. Watson was 
| shown, however, he said. 

“So far as the meeting was concerned | 
|} it favored Mr. Watson, did it?” contin- 
ued the Idaho Senator. 


regarding former attempts seemed to 
be based on an improper method of 
handling the Indians. 
the Indian should be given every oppor- 
tunity and to get the pay, subject to 
his ability, which he deserved in the 
branch which he might choose to fol- 
low. It was found that in former at- 
tempts in this State the Indian was con- 
sidered simply as the cheapest type of 
day laborer, and the plan was to use 


him as the means of cheap labor and not | 
as a means of meeting an economic ne- | 


cessity. This led to abuses and misun- 
derstandings and the experiment, al- 


though tried several times, has rarely | 
been successful along the lines where | 


the Gc~ernment agents have handled the 
employment problem alone. 
Trade Schools Suggested 

“My thought would be that the in- 
dustries, when applying for the privi- 
legs of using Indians, should, agree to 
esf@blish trade schools specially for these 
men and that these men be properly paid, 
properly housed with their families when 
married, and encouraged, not on a basis 
at first of competition of common labor 


but on a basis of showing them what an | 
industrial education would return in the | 
matter of better living and better oppor- | 


tunities. 

“We were quite successful during the 
building of the Coolidge Dam in having 
a large group of Indians trained in the 
handling of machine drills. 
proved highly efficient when they became 
accustomed to the new type of opera- 
tion and demands, and I believe would 
make permanent, high class workers if 
proper cooperation could be obtained 
with the employers. 

“As a sample of what can be done, I 
would cite the splendid work done by 
Mr. M. Curley, manager of the New Cor- 
nelia Mines at Ajo. Mr, Curley took 
our recommendation § seriously and 
started in to train a gang of Indians to 


work in front of steam shovels in the! 


open pit work. The foreman stated that 
it would be impossible, but Mr. Curley 
decided to try. The first attempts 
proved a failure, as the men became so 
frightened with the operation of the 
shoveis close to them that they threw 
down their tools and left. A few were 
finally persuaded by kindness and ex- 
planation to continue the work, and oth- 
ers followed until Mr. Curley has now 
built up a crew of 150 Indians who will 
work in the open pits, in and around the 
shovels and around the blasting, with no 
fear. 
are among the most efficient he has in 
the plant. They are receiving the same 
pay and the same treatment that Amer- 
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New Device Found 


To Record Sound 


vey 
Cue Sheets for ‘Talkies’ 
Obsolete, Inventor Says 


v 


N INVENTION which, accord- 
ing to its sponsor, will revolu- 
tionize the recording of sound-on- 
discs, and will render obsolete the 
cue sheets for “talkies,” is to be 
exploited by a new syndicate, Brit- 
ish Voice Films, the Department 
of Commerce was informed Oct. 
30 by Trade Commissioner George 
R. Canty, Paris. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 
The inventor has patented an am- 
plified control panel which enables 
an orchestral record to be played 
at full orchestral strength with per- 
fect volume, each instrument being 
recorded with natural balance and 
effect. 


“At present,” the inventor stated 
recently, “in talking films a cue 
























































It was felt that | 


These men} 


Mr. Curley states that these men | 


| 











Mr. Grundy said that, those present |' 


at the meeting had thought Mr. Watson 
was the best man. He said that he did | 
not recall how soon thereafter Senator | 
Reed recommended the candidate. 


Corporation Tax 
In State Discussed 


| Chairman Caraway questioned con- 
|cerning activities of the Pennsylvania 

Manufacturers Association at the ses- 
| sions of the State legislature. He asked 
if the reason for sending men to the 


| legislature had been the question of a 


| his judgment. 





bers of the American Tariff League dur- 
ing the tariff hearings, one of which re- | 
ferred to the “diversity of opinion of 
witnesses.” Asked if he, as vice presi- 
dent of the American Tariff League had 
passed on the letters, Mr. Grundy re- 


the message of President Hoover. 
Finds Sentiment General 
“It is emphatically the sentiment that 
exists today throughout my State. My 
| people approve the efforts of the coalition 


plied negatively, but said that he saw |°f Progressive Republicans and Demo- | 


crats in the Senate. My district is al- 

The Montana Senator quoted from the | most unanimous in support of the pro- 
letter concerning the “diversity of opin- 8Tessive coalition in the Senate on this 
ion of witnesses” wherein was mentioned | tariff question. : 
the desirability of “harmonizing the| “I. personally feel that the flexible 
views and recommendations of witnesses | tariff provision, as adopted by the House 
appearing on behalf of the same in- | When the bill was passed there, is a 
dustries.” | good proposition. 

“That is the practice of some lawyers, 
but if they were found out, they would 
be convicted by the court,” declared the 
Senator. Mr. Grundy maintained that 
the appearance of witnesses before com- 
mittees was a different matter and said 
he favored a “harmonizing of the views.” 

A list of contributions to campaign 
funds in the last election. as submitted 
by the treasurer of the ways and means 
committee of the eastern district of | 
Pennsylvania to the House of Represent- 
atives was presented to the subcommittee | 
by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the} 
House. Mr. Grundy was asked to sub- 
mit a statement of the contributions 
based on the report turned in to the | 


national committee of the majority | was said. The tests are being made with 
party. ‘ | planes flying over the route of Clifford 
4, enator Borah said the percentage of | Bal) between Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
illiteracy in Pennsylvania, was 4.6 per) according to reports to the Department 
cent compared to 1.5 per cent in Idaho. | trom its representatives, Mr. Ball has 
Concerning statements of the witness | pecently purchased a new plane from the 
that Idaho was a “backward” State, the | Standard Aircraft Corporation, a New 
Senator inquired if the figures on illit-| Jersey concern, to conduct some special 
eracy raised the estimation of the wit-/ tests with the device as soon as the new 
ness in regard to Idaho. |aircraft arrives at Youngstown, it was 

Senator Walsh brought out figures ob- | said, 
tained from the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury to refute the statement made to the} 
subcommittee by Mr. Grundy that various | 
States did not pay enough toward the up. | 
keep of the Government to cover the cost | 
of collection. 

“Do you want 


nothing out of the way in the letters. 





Device on Plane Picks Up 
And Delivers Mail Sacks 





New tests of a mechanical device to 
| pick up and deliver simultanegusly sacks 
|of thail by an airplane while in motidn 
are to be conducted withii' a week at 
Youngstown, Ohio, it was stated orally 
at the Post Office Department Oct. 30. 
The device has been previously tried out 
and the tests showed that it had possi- 
bilities of meeting the requirements of 
the postal scrvice. The Department is 
going to conduct another series of tests 
before it can be approved officially, it 








Australia Seeking 





your statement to 


| stand >” questioned the Montana Sena-| Travel Association There Starts 


tor. Mr. Grundy said that his statement | 
had been based on his judgment and that 
he wished it to stand. 

“Do you deny these figures?” de-| Australia is seeking American tourist 
manded the Senator. The witness said|pusiness, which has proved so lucrative 
that the figures related to only a por-| to countries of Europe, according to ad- 
tion of the revenues. , | vices reaching the United States Ship- 

You have none to substitute for | ping Board and made public Oct. 29. 


them?” he was asked. i i ] As- 
Mr. Grundy replied that he hed not | The Australian National Travel As 


‘ »| sociation, the report stated, is starting 
that his statements had been based on| ag five-year campaign to attract tourists 


to the commonwealth. The association 
has obtained a subsidy of $5,000 —— 

1 the government and a guarantee fun 
Hospital at Fort Banks of more than $500,000 from railways, ho- 


Contemp! df ‘tel interests, and steamship companies. 
P ated - Army | “During the past few years round-the- 


‘ world travel tours have carried many 

The Federal Government is contem-| Americans to parts of the world not 
plating establishment of an Army hos- | often visited by tourists,” it was stated 
pital for the First Corps Area, embrac- | seeny yen Boevd. ig A laeeay have 
: a nage th Reet een good spenders, as is the American 
ce ae nee = get andy oe tradition, and merchants at the various 

ort Banks, Winthrop, Mass., Repre-| ports visited by the steamships have 
sentative Underhill (Rep.), of Winter| profited immensely. So great have been 
ill, Mass., stated orally Oct. 30. Mr.| their profits that merchants doing busi- 
Underhill made this statement following| ness at unvisited ports have recently 
a conference with the Secretary of War,| made efforts to have their ports included 
James W. Good. in future itineraries.” 

Mr. Underhill said that not only is| It is now possible, it was pointed out, 
there no prospect of abandonment of | to sail under the American flag to almogt 
Fort Banks, which is a Coast Artillery| any port of the world. Splendid pa 
fort, but the War Department is con-| senger liners reach the well-known cities 
demplating the First Corps Area hos-| where tourists gather and combination 
pital there on the ground of its con-| freight and passenger services reach the 
venience of location. outposts. 


$500,000 Campaign 




















Federal Farm Board Plans Survey 
For Grape Growers of California 


Program of Cooperative Action Will Be Applied to Crop 
Of 1930, It Is Stated 





ing immediately a survey to serve as a 


raisins. The Board accepts in principle 
basis for an industry program to help i 


the objectives of cooperative organiza- 


American Tourists 


The Federal Farm Board is undertak-| ization to cover both fresh ‘grapes and | 


solve the major problems of California 
grape growers through cooperative ac- 
tion, it was announced by the Board on 
Oct. 30. The Board’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board wishes to an- 
nounce to the vineyardists of California 
that a survey is immediately to be under- 
taken to serve +s basis for a program to 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Grundy. be applied to the grape crop of 1930. 

“You have been active before the leg- |The Board regards the major problems 
|islature to keep corporations from being | of California grape growers as solvable 
| taxed?” under cooperative action and desires to 
| .*¥es,” He | promote the extension of effective organ- 


sheet is supplied and an engineer 
has to adjust controls throughout 
the performance of a talking film, 
to carry adequate volume all over 
the house. We are going to do 
away with cue sheets by using my 
control in making records. Ordi- 
nary gramophone records made 
with my control will be perfectly 
balanced, with less scratch, and 
more like the original performance 
than anything that has been done 
yet.” 

















} 







tax on corporations, 

“That was an important item,” said | 
| Mr. Grundy. He explained that it was 
| considered a proper policy to encourage 
|the establishment of industry, and in 
order to do so corporation assets were 
;exempted from taxation. 

“In other words, manufactured indus- 
| tries are not taxed,” said the chairman, 























the witness answered, 
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tion of growers and contemplates the ex- 
tension and expansion of cooperative ef- 
fort, with coordination of the marketing 
of grapes under arrangements, stipula- | 
tions and regulations to be arrived at by 
the Farm Board. The Board recognizes | 
| the manifold difficulties and ramifications | 
confronting any organization which seeks | 
|to establish an industry program so es: | 
| sential to the future of grape growers. 
| These circumstances only emphasize the 
necessity of continued loyalty and con- | 
| stant support of growers to the existing | 
cooperative organizations, 





Florida is profoundly grateful for the 
prompt response made to her call for 
aid—not only because it gave the chance 
for her great fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries to be saved but also that protec- 
tion was afforded other Commonwealths. | 

Agriculture and horticulture will for- | 
ever owe a debt of gratitude to the} 
Washington authorities for the imme- | 
diate and efficient action that followed 
the discovery of the fly in Florida. For 
it is inconceivable that, with the record 
so far made there will be the slightest 
hesitancy in carrying on to complete tri- 
umph. | 








Alien Employment 
Opposed in Detroit 





Problem Was Considered at’ 
Annual Meeting of Labor | 
Federation 








{Continued from Page 1.] 

But if all the money earned in a coun- 
try were spent within its boundaries, in- 
ternational trade could no longer exist; 
and probably at Detroit there are con- 
siderable quantities of the salaries paid 
workers living in Canada that are ac- 
tually spent in Detroit, he stated. The 
situation is partially reciprocal, at least, 
Mr. Husband said, for there are numbers 
of Americans who go to work each morn- 
ing in Canada and return to United 
States soil for the night. Furthermore, 
the number of persons who live on one 
side of the border and work on the other 
is comparatively small, and any change 
in the situation would be scarcely no- 
ticeable, according to the ‘Assistant | 
Secretary. 

The whole trouble began more than | 
two years ago, Mr. Husband said. Com- 
plaints arose during labor troubles, de- 
pressions, and unemployment difficulties 
at Detroit, until it became necessary for 
the Department of Labor to take a hand. 
The result was order No. 86, which is to 
the effect that an alien from across the | 
border, working regularly in the United | 
States, could not, as in, the past, be con- | 
sidered a temporary business visitor to | 
this country, but an immigrant subject 
to immigration laws. The order made | 
it necessary for an alien who was born | 
in a country having quota restrictions to | 
submit a visa chargeable to the quota | 
of his native land before he could enter | 
the United States, Mr. Husband ex- | 
plained. Having been admitted, he was 
free to work in the United States and 
live in Canada. Whereas he had for- | 
merly lived in Canada and been a tem- 
porary business visitor while working in 
the United States during the day, «he 
became a visitor from the United States 
to Canada when he went home to spend 
the night, Mr, Husband said. 

Following the order, aliens were given 
time to get visas and most of them did | 
so, it was stated. But some few had 
to be rejected because the quota of the 
land of their birth was full, Alleged 
lawyers took some of these cases to 
court, but finally the action of the De- 
partment of Labor was sustained by the 
Supreme Court, according to the Assist- 
ant Secretary. ' 

As far as the immigration standpoint 
is concerned, the problem is sajved, he 
said. There is some question as to 
whether immigration to the United 
States can be accomplished when an alien 
thas no domicile in this country, but 
there is no provision of law stipulating 
that such must be the case, Mr. Husband 
stated. Taken as a whee, the border 
situation is in good shape, he believes. 











‘Kansas Population Shows 
Increase for the Year 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 30, 
The. population of Kansas has in- 
creased by 18,689, or three-fourths of 1 
per cent, over 1928, according to a state- 
ment issued by the State board of agri- 
culture, based upon an annual compila- 
tion made from reports of assessors. 
The -total population of the State is 
1,852,114, and it has gained 92,321 in 10 
years, the statement says. 
Sixty-six counties showed gains and 
39 showed losses, according to the state- 
ment, 


you that in relation to the further co- 
operation asked by my State, Florida 
comes into court with clean hands, 

First, we ask additional appropriations 
for Mediterranean fly eradication, com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
task, 

Our case has been exhaustively studied 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and by scientists from inde- 
pendent sources, cooperating with it. 

Their recommendation, we understand, 
was for a Federal appropriation of 
$26,000,000. 

Maybe less than this sum will bring 
the job to a successful conclusion, per- 
haps a larger amount ultimately will be 
required. 


Results Would Justify 
Further Expenditures 
Whatever monies are needed, can their 


| use be attacked so long as the expendi- 
|tures produce results in exterminating 


the pest? 

Estimate the cash and the time that 
must: be consumed in making the fight, 
if extended to include other States. 

Bear in mind that Florida already has 
gone the limit—that her capacity to fur- 
nish more of the sinews of war has been 
exhausted. ° 

The interdependence of our agricul- 
ture and horticulture demands that the 
Mediterranean fruit fly be conquered in 
Florida, let the effort cost what it may. 

Second, we request that the movement 
into trade and consumption of our fruits 
and vegetables be hampered as little as 
is consistent with the complete protec- 
tion of other secticns. " 

In asking this there is no thought 
that any of our products shall be shipped 
which can possibly be carriers of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. 


Infested Zones Formed 
To Check Pest 


Around each point of infestation there 
has been established an infested zone, so- 
called, two miles in diameter. 

In hundreds of instances but a single 
infested fruit has heen located in one of 
these zones. 

Very, very few have recorded other 
than the original infestations. 

In the face of the fact that we moved 
last season 8,384 cars of citrus fruit 
from the known infested area of Orange 
County, and 81,702 cars of fruit and 
vegetables from the infested and partly 
infested areas, 75 per cent of which was 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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Protest Based on Claim 
Tariff Is Higher Than As- 
sessed on Vehicles From 
Other Nations Is Denied 





New York, Oct. 30.—The assessment 
of countervailing duty upon an automo- 
bile imported from Great Britain, even 
though at a higher rate than that at 
which like merchandise is admitted when 
imported from certain other foreign 
countries, is not in violation of the spirit 
of the “most favored nation clause” in the 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, the United States Customs 
Court has just ruled. This question arose 
in connection with the entry of an auto- 
mobile from England by Douglas Fair- 
banks, of Los Angeles. 


The automobile was subjected to duty 
at the rate of 33 1-8 per cent ad valorem, 
under the proviso to paragraph 369, 
tariff act of 1922, to the effect that “if 
any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of Government im- 
poses a duty on any article specified in 
this paragraph (automobiles, etc), when 


cess of the duty herein provided (25 per 
cent ad valorem), there shall be imposed 
upon such article * * * a duty equal to 
that imposed by such country * * *” 


Contention of Plaintiff 


The plaintiff contended that the assess- 
ment of this countervailing duty on an 
automobile from Great Britain was in 
violation of the so-called “favored na- 
tion clause” in the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, for the 
reason that automobiles from other 
countries are admitted at a lower rate 
of duty. From this the plaintiff argued 
that this automobile should not have 
been assessed with a rate of duty in ex- 
cess of the lowest rate imposed upon 
similar merchandise, imported into the 
United States from any country. 

Judge Waite, after reviewing the facts, 
writes: 

“Article 2 of the convention to regu- 
late the commerce between the United 
States and the territories of his Britan- 
nic majecty, dated July 3, 1815, and pro- 
{claimed Dec, 22, 1815, is, in its pertinent 
part, as follows: 

“*Art. 2. No higher or other duties 
shall be imposed. on the importation into 
|the United States by any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his 
Britannic majesty’s territories in Europe, 
* * * than are or shall be payable on 
|the like articles being the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture, of any other for- 
eign country; * * *.’ 

“In our view there is no violation 
shown of the ‘most favored nation clause,’ 
for the reason that there is no discrimina- 
tion in our law in that it treats all nations 
alike. The United States imposes the 
same rate of duty on automobiles from 
a particular country as that country 
levies on automobiles imported from the 
United States. This is within the spirit 
of the article quoted above. 

“It is within the power of the export- 
ing country to fix the rate at which such 
merchandise shall enter the United 
States. There is mutuality of retaliation 
as well as reciprocity. The law of the 
United States makes no exceptions for or 
against Great Britain. Each country 
fixes the rate at which the countervailing 
duty shall be assessed. 

“For the foregoing reasons the protest 
is overruled.” (Protest 230640-G-6548.) 








moved without and precautionary meas- 
ures on our part, or by the State receiv- 
ing these products; and with 1,500,000 
boxes moving into adjoining States by 
truck, and 156,000 cars in the past three 
seasons without any caution whatever, 
and since there has not been found an 
infestation in north Florida or in any of 
the southern States in any of your prod- 
ucts, or in any other part of the United 
States, we urge you to consider these 
facts carefully. 

During the last three seasons the total 
movement by truck has been 2,300,000 
boxes of citrus fruit, and the total car- 
load movement of both fruits and vege- 
tables frum infested areas has certainly 
|not been less than 156,743 carloads, and 
|in the face of these facts there have still 
been no infestations, although north 
| Florida and the border States have had 
jhundreds of inspectors looking for fly 
infestations. 
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Supply of Teachers 
Properly ‘Trained Is 


Termed Inadequate | Presentation Is 








Sehools Are ‘Training four The discovery of radium was an out- 
standing triumph of research in the 


For Every Seven Posi- 
| realm of pure science, President Hoover 


tions Available, Says Dr. | declared in a brief address on Oct. 30 in 
Philli presenting to Mame. Marie Curie, French 

ed scientist and codiscoverer of radium, a 
bank draft for $50,000, the gift of a 
group of American women, for the pur. 
chase of s gram of radium tobe 











In answer to current statements in 
educational circles that the supply of f 
teachers exceeds the demand, the chief | presented to the hospital and research ! 
of the division of statistics,Office of Edu--| institute which bears her name in War- 
cation, Dr. Frank M. Phillips, stated | saw, Poland. ; 
orally Oct. 30, that a careful survey of The ceremony of presenting the draft 
the field probably would indicate that | of $50,000 to Madame Curie occurred at 
too many are entering teaching with im- | the National | Academy of Sciences _ at 
adequate preparation. | which Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 

“Examining secondary education, Dr. Hopkins University presided and intro- , 
Phillips shid it is possible that there duced the President. } ae 
are too many persons trained to teach “Mr, President,” said Mme. Curie, in 
certain subjects and too few trained to | accepting the draft, “in my native land 
teach other subjects. | your name is revered for having saved, 

Dr. Phillips explained that his conclw- | by your humanitarian work, a large part | 
sions rest upon statistics he compiled on of the young generation. Your kind | 
teachers’ colleges amd normal schools for | Work of today will add to the gratitude 
1927-1928. He investigated for statis- of the Polish people toward you. In 
tical use 339 Américan institutions which , accepting this precious gift, which will 
are engaged primarily in the prepara- | hasten the opening of the radium _insti- 
tion of teachers fox positions in elemen- | tute in Warsaw, I offer you and my Amer- 
tary and high schools. These, he stated, | ican friends my most profound thanks. | 
are classified as tenchers’ colleges, State | My laboratory im_Paris will keep in close | 
normal schools, city normal schools, | télation to the Warsaw institute, and 1) 
county normal schools, and private nor- will like to remember the American gifts 
mal schools : of radium to me as a symbol of endur- | 

Thirty-six More Colleges | ing friendship Binding your countey to 
coped . rance and to Poland. 
wigan Cee tek mee President Hoover’s address, in full text, 


|Mme. Cutrie Presented With $50,000 
As Tribute for Discovery of Radium! Exhibition to Show 





In | struction of this hospital was a magnifi- 








Made by President Hoover to Be Used in 
Hospital Located in Poland 


truth has brought to the world a prac- 
tical revolution in our conceptions of 
substance. It has advanced all thought 
on the constitution of matter. And, like 
all great discoveries of fundamental sub- 
stance and fact, it has found applica- 
tion to human use. In the treatment of 
disease, especially of cancer, it has 
brought relief of human suffering to 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women. 


Gift of Radium as 
Token of Appreciation 


As an indication of the appreciation 
and the respect which our people feel 
for Madame Curie, generous-minded 
men and women under the leadership 
of Mrs. Wm. B. Meloney have provided 
the funds with which a gram of radium 
is to be purchased and presented to the 
hospital and - research institute which 
bears her mame in Warsaw. The con- | 
cent tribute by the city of her birth and 
the Polish people, in which the American 
people are glad to have even this op- 
portunity of modest participation. The 
whole of this occasion where we pay trib- 
ute to a great scientist is again a rec- 
ognition of the fundamental importance 
of scientific research and a mark of pub. 
lic appreciation of those who have given 
their lives to human service through its 
nrofession, 








chee 4 = follows: 
a large misjority of the 36 additional : 
schools having beem transferred from the Iam sure that I represent the whole 
State normal school list. ais : 
tification to Madame Curie that she 
State normal schools have been re- | &™ . : : 
Guced from 102 to 69 in number. The | should have honored our country by 


: “eal: ia ; coming here. We give to her the wel- 
imvestigation, Dr. Phillips explained, re- | come of a people who are grateful for 


vealed that county normal schools | th ; rs 
». : e beneficent service she has given to 
a from 108 in 1926 to 46 at| all mankind; & 


| Discovery of Radium 
|Triumph of Research 


In 1920 the teachers colleges were 
training 40.4 per cent of all students in 
strictly teacher-training institutions, and 
in 1928 they were training 75.4 per Cent. | the great fundamental discovery associ- 
The public teachers colleges and normal | a+.q with the mames of her late husband 
schools enroll 93 per cent of all students | ang herself. The discovery of radium 
taking teacher-training work in the _in- | was an outstanding triumph of research 
stitutions represented in this preparation, |in the realm of pure science, It was 


Dr. Phillips stated. indeed a great and successful exploration 

Rapid increases from year to year, SO| into the unknown from which a new 
noticeable from 1918 to 1924, inthe num- | 
ber taking teacher-training work, seem | 
to be disappearing in recent years. Dr. 
Phillips pointed out that in 1918 115,653 | 
were taking teacher-training; 135,435 in| 
1920; 194,534 in 1922, and 245669 in| 
1924. In 1926 there were 270,206 stu-| 
dents taking teacher-training, compared | 
with 274,348 in 1928. 

dy amare ipa do not _— heaps tak- 
ing teacher-training in high schools and | 
in colleges and universities for any year, Expected to Show S Per 
Dr. Phillips stated. The small increase | 
from 1926 to 1928, Dr. Phillips believes, | 
is not influenced greatly by losses in the 
number of institutions reporting during | 
the two-year period. The loss of 62) 
county normal schools accounts for a)! 
loss of only 1,400 students. 

Four Teachers for Seven Positions 

With all institutions included, Dr. | 
Phillips stated that there are 512,247 
students taking teachér-training for | 
$05,608 public school positions and for a 
few others, which would probably make 
2 total of not more than 900,000 posi- 
tions, or four prospective teachers for 
every seven positions. It was pointed 
out that many already teaching are also 
included in the teacher-training group, 
attending school as well as teaching. 

Each teacher-training school was re- 
quested to inform what subjects its 
students were being prepared to teach. 
Reports from 111 teachers colleges and 
from 58 State normal schools gave this 
information for 110,617 students, or 
more than 44 per cent of those enrolled 
in teacher-training work in those institu- 
tions, 

These institutions reporting disclose 
that there are 66,508 teachers for kin- 
dergarten and elementary work, 8,671 
for rural schol positions, and 35,4388 for 
high school positions. Dr. Phillips said 
that if the same proportions hold for the 
274,348 teacher-training students in all 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
these institutions are training one 
teacher for every four elementary school 
Positions and one teacher for every two 
high school positions. 

Also, Dr. Phillipss added that since col- 
leges and universities presumably are 
training chiefly for high school positions, | 
the differences are even greater than 
these rates indicate. | 

Dr. Phillips said that no one complains 
that there is am oversupply of well- 
trained teachers. However, he is of the 








Flocks of Poultry 
Larger This Year 








‘Number of Hens on Farms 





On the basis of reports received on 
about 20,000 farm poultry flocks, the in- 


try at the end of 1929 will be about 5 
per cent greater than the total at the 
end of 1928, or about the same as the 


Agricultural FXconomics, Department of 
Agriculture, amnounced Oct. 30. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The reports indicate that there were 
2.4 per cent fewer hens and pullets in 
laying flocks on Oct. 1, 1929, than on 
Oct, 1 a year ago, but the number of 
Young chickens of this year’s hatch, in- 
cluding pullets being saved for layers, 
was about 10 per cent greater than on 
Oct. 1 last year. 

As compared with a year ago, the 
numbers of young chickens have _in- 
creased generally throughout the coun- 
try, with 14 per cent more in the North 
Atlantic States, 10 per cent more in the 
North Central group, 13 per cent more 


more in the South Central and 
Far Western States. 

The Bureau believes that by the end 
of the year the total number of birds in 
laying flocks will exceed the total num- 
ber at the end of 1928 and thus make 
up & decline in number that occurred 
in 1928. 


The President's Day 


at che Executive Offices 
Oct. 30, 1929. 


in the 








10 a. m—SSenator Deneen (Rep.) of 
Illinois called to present Juage Theodore 


| American people when I express our} 


It is not necessary for me to recount | 


Cent Gain by End of Year| 


dications are that the total number of| 
| birds in all the farm flocks of the coun- | 


total at the emd of 1927, the Bureau of | 


in the South Atlantic, and 8 per cent, 


opinion that if a survey be made, 
results would disclose that too 


elementary schools. 


the 
many 
are entering the teaching profession with 
inadequate preparation, especially im the 


Brentano, of Chicago, former American 
minister to Hungary and former judge of 
the Superior Court of Chicago. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.) of Michigan called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


An important problem for States to 
solve, said Dr. Phillips, is that of balanc- 
ing the t)pes of teaching positions so 
that there will mot be too few trained 
to teach subjects other than their im- 
mediate field. This would alow for a 
shift where, for example, there are too 
many primary school teachers and _ too 
few junior high school teachers. Dr. 
Phillips would urge State authorities to 
undertake to ascertain facts of this kind 
and develop policies. 


10:30 a. -ma.—Representative Hawley 
(Rep.) of Salem, Oreg,, called to discuss 
a personal matter. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., called to discuss 
a unified prog@ram for meeting nationai 
disasters not covered by the Red Cross 
through a congressional appropriation 
of $25,000,000. 

11:15 a. m.—A delegation from the 
| American Forestry Association called to 
urge additional appropriations for those 
departments of the Government which 
have to do with conservation. 

11:30 a. m.—cC, J. Hepburn, .an at- 
torney of Philadelphia, Pa., called. 

12 m—The Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, T. V. ©O’Connor, called. Subject 
of conference mot announced. 

12:15 p. m.—John Hays Hammond, of 
Washington, D. C,, mining engineer, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.——Edward H. Loftus called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 

12:45 p. ma.—The President received 
the members of the National Association 
of Agricultural Commissioners, 

2:30 p. m.——The President attended 
funeral exercises in the Senate Chambei 
for Senator Burton of Ohio, 

4p.m—The President attended cere- 





Deputy Comamissioner 


Of Prohibition Appointed | 





_ Harry J. Anslinger, chief of the for- 
2ign control section, Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion, was appointed deputy prohibition 
commissioner Oct. 30 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. Mr. 
Anslinger immediately entered upon his 
mew duties in which he succeeds Alf 
Oftedal, whose name has been submitted 
to the Senate by President Hoover as 
collector of internal revenue, at San| 
Francisco, 

The new deputy commissioner was ap- 
Pointed to the Government service from 
Pennsylvania and has served 11 years| monies at the National Academy of 
in the consular service, His appoint-| Science incident to the presentation of 
ment as chief of the division of foreign|a gram of radium by American women 
control was made by Lincoln C. Andrews, | to Mme. Marie Curie, of France, codis- 
then Assistant Secretary of the Treas. | coverer of radium. 
ury in charge of prohibition, | 
————— SSS 








| Carrier Ailowed to Enter 


Reserve Board Considers Missouri Pacific Argument 


Effect of Stock Selling 











| The Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Railway 
The Federal Reserve Board held two | Company was authorized by the Inter- 
Sessions Oct. 30 for further considera- | state Commerce Commission Oct. 30 in 
tion of the financial and economic result | Finance Docket 17470 to participate as 
of the stock market situation. There! an intervener in the oral argument on 
Was no announcement as to the Board’s | the existing record in the application of 
conclusions, if amy were reached. The the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
governor of the Board, Roy A. Young,| for authority to acquire control by lease 
stated orally that the Board’s delibera-| of the railroads of certain of éts sub- 
tions could not be discussed at this time. | sidiary companies, 





| 
| 


Agreement Lacking 


On Army-Navy Game 





Conference of Superinten- 
dents of Two Academies | 
Fails to Produce Accord 





Failure to reach an agreement on re- 
sumption of athletic relations between 
we military and naval academies was 
reported to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, on Oct. 30, after 
a conierence between the supevinten- | 
dents of the institutions, Maj. Gen. | 
William R. Smith and Rear Adm. S. S.! 
Robison. 

Secretary Adams, in a formal state- 
ment, announced that “the superintend- 
ent of the Military Academy refused tu 
;make any compromise offers,” and that 
| he “refused to agree” to any of the three 
proposals made by Adm. Robison re- 
| specting the rules which should govern | 
|the playing of the Army-Navy football 
game, formerly the athletic classic of | 
institutions. Gen, Smith | 





|the military 
| said: 

“I was most anxious to come to an 
agreement whereby the contract broken | 
by Annapolis in 1927 concerning foot- 
ball be replaced by the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment which West Point has with those 
colleges and universities with which it 
engages in athletics, so that the annual | 
game between the two service schools 
could be resumed as soon as our present 
schedules permit. 

“Public sentiment demands ‘this game. 
The Army is in full accord with the pub- 
lic in this matter. The Army is willing 
and most anxious that this be done. The 
1,200 cadets at West Point want to play 
the 2,000 midshipmen at Annapolis, 11 at 
1a time on the gridiron. 

“No school other than Annapolis has 
ever raised the question of eligibility. 
There can be no question of eligibility be- 
twen the two service schools. Every 
student who is proficient in his studies 
|should be eligible to represent his school 
in any branch of sport. This stand I 
presented to Admiral Robison as the 


Marines Will Give 
Commandant of Corps to 


the speed with which a Marine Corps 
force can be organized and dispatched 
in the event of an emergency call for 
expeditionary duty will be reviewed on 
Oct. 31 at Q antico, Va., by the com- 


| program of reviews for the commandant 


Speed in Emergency 





Review Troops at Eastern 
Base in Special Demon- 
stration 





/. demonstration designed to show 





mandant of the Marine Corps, Maj. 


Gen. Wendell C. Neville. 


The east coast expeditionary forces, 


stationed at Quantico, will effect the 
demonstration, it was stated orally at 


Marine Corps headquarters Oct. 30. Maj. 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler, in command at 
Quantico, has arranged an elaborate 


and his party, it was stated. All troops 
stationed at Quantico will be reviewed as 
infantry. The flying field, signal bat- 
talion, and artillery formations also will 
be inspected and reviewed. 

Later, it was explained, the “special- 
ists troops” with their equipment, will 
form a composite regiment and demon- 
strate the rapidity with which they can 
get under way in case of emergency. 
This composite organization will include 
artillery, machine gun units and motor 
transports. 

Accompanying Gen, Neville from head- 
quarters will be Brig. Gen. B. H. Fuller, 
Brig. Gen. Rufus H. Lane, Brig. Gen. | 
George Richards, (ol. L. McCarthy Little, | 
Col. Hugh Matthews and Lt. Col. Charles 
R. Sanderson. 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


October 30 





Senate 
2:15 p. m.—Motion adopted to recess 
until 10 a. m., Oct. 31. Funeral services 
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were conducted for Senator Burton of 
Ohio. 
House 
Not in session. Adjourned Oct. 28 to 
noon Oct. 31. 





principles of the Military Academy. I 


do << believe in compromising a prin- 
ciple. 





Fascist Propaganda 
To Be Investigated 


| State Department to Inquire 
Into Various Charges 





Allegations that the Fascist govern- 
ment of Italy is carrying on subversive 
propaganda in America and that Ameri- 
can citizens of Italian extraction, return- 
ing to Italy for visits are impressed into 
the military service, made recently in 
Harpers’ Magazine in an article by Mar- 
cus Duffield, will be investigated by the, 
Department of State. 

This announcement was made, Oct. 30, 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson. Mr. Stimson previously had 
announced that the question of impress- 
ment had been referred to John W. 
Garrett, American ambassador to Italy, 
to - taken up with the Italian govern- 
ment, 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
on Oct. 26 introduced into the Senate a 
resolution calling on the State Depart- 
ment for all available information on the 
alleged activities of the Fascist League 
of North America, and the reported ar- 


rest in Italy of American citizens of 
Italian descent. 





National Agriculturists 
Hold Election of Officers 


_The National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Departments of 
Agriculture, meeting in Washington, 
elected new officers on Oct. 36, it was 
announced orally by Dr. Arthur W. Gil- 
bert, State agricultural. commissioner, 
Boston, Mass. 
| New officers are Andrew L. Felker, 
agricultural commi:sioner, Concord, N, 
|H., president; Mark G. Thornburg, secre- 
tary of agricultur., Des Moines, Iowa, 
vice president, and Dr. Gilbert, secre-; 
tary-treasurer, 

On Oct. 30, it was announced, the as- 
sociation met with the Federal Farm 
Board. Members of the Board reviewed 
for the association the loons to agri- 
culture that the cen has agreed to| 








make, and other actfons that the Board | 


has taken various agricultural 
products. 


on 





Committee Meetings 
' of the 


Senate 


October 31 








Judiciary, subcommittee, investigation 
of lobby activities, 10 a. m. 
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|Proposals for Simplified Practices 
Adopted by 793 Trades in Three Months 


Bureau of Standards Reports 22,742 Recommendations 
In Effect in Commercial Group 








Simplified practice recommendations 


| accepted from July 1 to Sept. 30, 1929, 


show an increase of 753, and the total 
now in effect is 22,742, the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, Ray 
M. Hudson, announced Oct. 30. 

Mr. Hudson’s announcement, it was 
stated, is based on a review of the Com- 
mercial Standardization Group’s activi- 
ties for the third quarter of the current 
year. : 

Mr. Hudson’s announcement, as it per- 
tains to the various divisions of the 
Commercial Standardization Group, fol- 
lows in full text: ° . 

Division of Simplified Practice 

Two additional simplified practice rec- 
ommendations, paper shipping tags and 
wheelbarrows, received a sufficient num- 
ber of acceptances from industry during 
the quarter to warrant their being pub- 
lished by the division as printed booklets 
in the waste elimination series. . 

Thirteen other recommendations, 


|namely, vegetable shortening containers, 


fire engines, pyroxylin coated fabrics. 
granite curbstone, industrial truck tires, 
steel bathroom and medicine cabinets, 
hospital plumbing fixtures, tight cooper- 
age, dental hypodermic needles, refrig- 
erator ice compartments, soft fiber cord- 
age, colors for school furniture, and elas- 


tie shoe goring, and one regional recom- 


mendation on high volatile bituminous 
coal are now before their respective in- 
dustries for acceptances, P 
When aproved they will be published 
as part of the waste elimination series. 
bringing the total number of simplified 
practice recommendations in_ effect 


-to 114. 


There were five preliminary confer- 
ences held by industries during the quar- 
ter under the auspices of the division to 
consider proposed simplifications. Eleven 
new proposals were submitted to the di- 
vision during the same period. This 
makes a total of 100 programs now 
in the development stage. 

In July the mimeographed monthly 
bulletin which the division has issued for 
several years was changed to a printed 
magazine, with a subscription price of 
$1 annually. Its scope was broadened 
to include the activities of the Commer- 
cial Standardization Group. Within 60 
days after the magazine had made its 
debut, the circulation had reached 1,197. 








































How the NEw ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Helps Market the Corn Crop 


C 


years. 


This means that—in the form of livestock sold to Armour and 
Company—American farmers found a ready market for more than 
a billion bushels of their corn—equal to more than a third of last 


year’s entire crop. 











ORN worth nearly one billion dollars was consumed by the 
livestock bought by Armour and Company in the past six 
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Judge Parker, Arbiter of” 
War Claims, Is Dead 
Edwin B. Parker, of Houston, 


hington, D. C., died Oct. 
ey br auned orally at his of- 





Judge 
Tex., an 
30, it was announc 
fice Oct. 31. ; i 

Judge Parker was serving under com-~- 
mniesions from the President of the 
United States as Umpire of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, Commissioner of the Tripar- 
tite Claims Commission (United States, 
Austria, and Hungary) and War Claims 
Arbiter under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928. : 

The two Commissions decided claims 
of American nationals against Germany, 
Austria and Hungary arising out of the 
World War, end the War Claims Arbiter 
was charged with the decision of claims 
of German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
nationals against the United States 
arising out of that war. 


Division of trade standards: Four 
commercial standards—diamond | core 
drill fittings, template hardware, wal 
paper, and domestic and_ industrial 
fuel oils—were accepted by the respec- 
tive industries during the quarter. This 
makes a.total of 12 accepted in less than 


two years. Five other standards—for 
standard weight malleable iron or steel 
screwed unions, plain and thread plug 
and ring gage blanks, boys’ blouses, 
men’s pajamas, hickory golf shafts—are 
in process of acceptance. 

Two preliminary conferences were held 
during the quarter to consider propos- 
als for the establishment of additional 
commercial standards. Seven new proj- 
ects were received, making the total now 
on record 41. 

Division of building and housing: The 
number of zoned municipalities reported 
to the division has materially increased, 
there now being 795 cities, towns and vil- 
lages known to have zoning ordinances 
in effect, as compared to 754 on Jan, 1 
of this year. 

The latest draft of the amendments 
to the mechanics’ lien act has been 





Mexican Senate Ratifies 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty 





The Kellogg-Briand treaty for renunci- 
ation of war has been ratifie’ by the 
Mexican senate, it was announced at the 
Department of State Oct. 30. Informa- 
tion to that effect was received from 
Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 

The Mexican senate also ratified the 
General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation, the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration and the Protocol 
of Progressive Arbitration, it was stated. 





[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 








SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


ENGLISH WOOL HOSIERY 


We feature only the Finest Qualities in 
English Wool Hosiery. Your Choice is 


not limited in our Wide Assortments. 
Complete Range up to Size 12 


NEW YORK~— 512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO+6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Moreover, by feeding their corn to livestock, the farmers earned 
45 per cent more than they would have done if they had sold the 
crop as corn. The Kansas State Agricultural College reports that 






































corn marketed through cattle increased in value by an average of 
45 per cent, on the basis of corn and cattle prices prevailing over 


the past six years. 


Livestock is always bought by Armour and Company for spot 
cash. The Company, since its reorganization in 1923, has paid the 
farmers more than $2,600,000,000—cash down—for livestock. 


Thus, the new Armour and Company not only provides a vast 
market for the corn growers, but also makes it possible for farmers 
to increase the value of their corn crop by nearly one-half through 
feeding it to livestock and then selling the animals to Armour and 
Company and to other meat packers for cash. 


The Company thereby performs a double service, benefiting the 
farmers while providing the public with high quality meats and 


meat products. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Production 


Purchasing Power of Nation Held 


Less Than One Per Cent of 


To Be Unaffected by Speculation 


Population Engaged in Such 


Activity, Says Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


“Regrettable speculative uncertain- 
ties” resulting from. the collapse of the 
stock market have no appreciable effect 
on the country’s normal purchasing 
power, or the industrial and commercial 
structure of the Nation, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, 
stated Oct. 29, in an address over as- 
sociated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. ; 

Dr. Klein quoted President Hoover's 
statement that the fundamental business 
of the country is sound, saying that he 
saw no reason to change a single word 
of this conclusion, in spite of the facts 
that stocks have gone down considerably 
since it was made last Friday. 

The most liberal estimates as to the 
number engaged in speculative activity 
place the total at about 1,000,000, Dr. 
Klein said, or less than 1 per cent of | 
the total population. , 

“I am not belittling the hardships of 
this small fragment. of our people,” he) 
explained, “but even if all these specu- | 
lators suffered—and there were untold 
thousands who did not—you would still | 
have a vastly preponderant majority of 
the Nation unaffected by these specula- 
tive gyrations.” 

“There is no reason why the 25,000,000 
or more families unaffected by specu-| 





lative activity should curtail their pur- 
chases of commodities,” he added, “and | 
therefore very few industrial should see | 
any appreciable reduction in sales of | 
their output.” 

Dr. Klein’s address follows in full! 
text: 

On Friday last the President stated | 
that “the fundamental business of the) 
country, that is production and distribu- | 
tion ot commodities, is on a sound and | 
prosperous basis. The best evidence is | 


been able to produce more and more 
goods and services per person at work. 

This gain In efficiency in turn has been 
due to causes of an enduring and cumu- 
lative character, causes that enter into 
the very bodies and minds of our people, 
and into the very foundations of our 
economic structure. The steady spread 
of education is perhaps the most basic 
of these upward-pushing forces. Closely 
allied with this is the growth of scientific 
research with its harvest of inventions 
and discoveries. 

The abundant savings of the people, 
with the consequent expansion of our 
capital have enabled us to’ provide morc 
and better equipment for production, thus 
reducing costs... One could readily name 
other basic factors which have contrib- 
uted to our progress and which are just | 
as real and powerful today as they were 
a month ago and far more powerful than 
they were even 8 or 10 years ago. 


The most conclusive evidence that the 
progress of American industry and com 
merce in recent years has not been fictiti- 
ous, has not been a mere inflationary 
boom, lies in the steadiness of prices of | 
commodities. Against the immense ad-} 
vance in prices of securities, those of} 
goods and services have for years been | 


| stationary or with a slight downward | 


trend. A business boom which threatens 
a subsequent collapse of business is al- | 
ways accompanied by considerable, if not | 
great advance in commodity prices. | 

Some of you may be expecting mie to | 
tell you what is going to happen to stock 
prices tomorrow and next week. If you | 
pause to think about it, however, you | 
will realize that it would be quite im- | 
proper as well as impossible for any | 
Government official to give out such an | 
opinion. 

The careful student of American eco- 
nomic life, equipped with an abundance 
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Foreign Trade 


‘Manufactures 


Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce 
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Distribution 


Low Record Made 
In Export of Steel 
And Iron Products 


Import Trade in Metals Also 
Broke Sharply in Sep- 
tember, Federal Report 
_ Shows 


Following the trend of the past two 
months, the export trade of the United 
States in iron and steel products con- 
tinued to decline during September and 
established a new low record for the 
year, amounting to 222,408 gross tons as 
compared to the monthly average of 
258,626 tons established over the first 
nine months of the year, the iron and 
steel division, Department of Commerce 
announced Oct. 30. Imports reactel 
sharply from the year’s record purchases 
established last month, decreasing ap- 
proximately 25 per cent to reach a total 
of 60,974 tons received during Septem- 
ber, according to the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 

The drop in exports brought the daily 
average shipments for September down 
to only 7,414 tons, August shipments 
having averaged 7,834 tons, July’s, 8,724 
tons and those for June, 8,260 tons. The 
daily average imports were also lower, 
decreasing to 2,032 tons, in contrast with 
2,709 tons in August and 2,302 tons in 
July. 

Serap, as has been the case in recent 
months, was, in point of tonnage, the 
principal commodity shipped abroad 
during September and went principally 
to Japan, Canada, Italy and Poland, in 
that order. Shipments of plain shapes 
during the month totaled 21,187 tons, of 
which amount Canada took 17,294 tons 
and Japan 1,904 tons. Tinplate, the 
third largest item, went principally to 
China, Canada and Japan, while steel 
bars found a fair market in Canada, 
Japan and the United Kingdom—Japan, 
the United Kingdom and Canada were 


that although one ons consumpP- | of statistics, can forecast fairly well the 
ton arg Bagh Jove the average long-time teens, af production ‘and of 
not increased and there have been nel save apecitie eaeiins of babtidin or | 
ae geen H on. = of | other economic aspects. He cannot fore- 
manuiactured goods. 7 ver, there | See accurately short-time changesin 
has been a tendency of wages to in-|economic conditions and jeast of all 
crease and the output per worker in| those speculative changes which depend 


also large purchasers of welded pipe. 


North and Central America maintained 
its position as the principal foreign mar- 
ket for American ferrous products dur- 
ing the month, followed in order by the 
Far East, South America, Europe and 
Africa. As is usually so, Canada took 
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many industries again shows an in- 


largely on the psychology of the people 


crease, all of which indicates a healthy | or of a fraction of the people. 


condition.” 

There is no reason today to change a 
single word of this statement of the! 
President. Stock exchange prices have | 
gone down materially since Friday but | 
the stock market is not the major barom- 
eter of business, and a decline in se- 
curity prices does not greatly affect the 
buying power of the community, on 
which buying power rests the activity 
of production, the earnings of corpora- 
tions and other business enterprises, 
and the employment of labor. 

No one knows the number of persons 
engaged in this speculative activity, but 
even if we accepted the apparently lib- 
eral estimate of some nonofficial ob- 
servers, who place the speculative ac- 
counts at about 1,000,000, these would 
still involve less than 4 per cent of all 
of the families in the entire Nation. 
Or, if we put it on the basis of indi- 
viduals, the ratio would be less than 1 | 
per cent of the total population. | 


Preponderant Majority | 
Is Not Affected 


Please don’t misunderstand me or 
think that I am belittling the hardships 
of even this small fragment of our peo- 
pie, but even if all of these speculators 
suffered—and there were untold thou- 
sands who did not—you would still have 
a vastly preponderant majority of the 
Nation unaffected by these speculative 
gyrations. And remember, incidentally, 
to cite just one corrective of this situa- 
tion, that these speculative accounts 
could be matched twice over by the more 
than 2,000,000 families who derive their | 
livelihood from export trade, which is 
almost entirely unaffected by this move- 
ment. 

Stock prices have gone down suddenly 
because over the past two or three years 
it seems to be generally agreed that they | 
had risen much too rapidly. Throughout 
the past eight years, with very tempo- 
rary and minor. recessions, the produc- | 
tion of goods and services in the United | 
States has gradually but, on the whole, | 
very considerably increased. That is the 
same thing as saying that national in- 
come increased. This naturally added to 
the profits of business, especially as, at 
the same time, many economies in pro- 
duction methods were introduced. The 
increased profits of business justified an | 
advance in stock price but they did not 
justify going up to the sky. 
No Justification 


For Level Attained | 


It would have been proper, no doubt, 
for stocks to rise in price somewhat 
faster than actual production of com- 
modities because of the gradual spread 
among the people of confidence in the | 
general future of American business, of 
confidence that the increase in produc- | 
tion of commodities and profits of in- 
dustry would in the long run continue. 
Such a conviction might justify some 
discounting of future larger earnings in 
the prices of securities. It did not jus- | 
tify carrying them to such a level that 
in many cases only a good many years 
hence could one hope for corporate earn- 
ings that would pay a fair rate of re-! 
turn on the prices paid for stocks. | 

We have been under the influence, as | 
regards stock prices, of a boom psychol- | 
ogy. Many persons have bought stocks 
with little knowledge of their present 
or probable future dividend-paying ca- 
pacity. Many, moreover, have borrowed | 
money in order to make these stock pur- | 
chases. A reaction was bound to occur. | 

The main point which I wish to em-! 
phasize is the fundamental soundness | 
of that great mass of economic activities | 


economic future of the country. 


Confidence Expressed 
In Economic Future 


All of us are justified, in my opinion, 
in a profound confidence in the —- 
ust | 
what relation should exist between that | 
confidence and his present attitude to- 
ward the stock market is something for 
each individual to decide for himself. 

Broadly speaking, our average per 
capita production has increased by from | 
50 to 75 per cent since 1900 and by from 
25 to 35 per cent since 1919, and remem- 
ber that 1919 was not a depression year | 
but one of high activity. I fully believe | 
that the causes which have brought about 
this great advance will accomplish as 
much during the next decade or the next | 
quarter of a century. There may be 
témporary recessions but these can be: 
reduced to a minimum if we all have 
confidence in the general upward trend. | 

Many of the business depressions of | 
past decades have been primarily psy- 
chological and could have been avoided 
or minimized if the business men and 
the masses of the people had had the 
proper confidence in themselves. The 
general public of today understands, bet- 
ter than ever before, the long term 
trends of our economic life and the 
fundamental forces at work in it. I be- | 
lieve that we have very good reason to | 
anticipate that this great knowledge will 
breed greater confidence and will pre- 
vent us from giving way in any large 
measure to a defeatist psychology. 

The fundamental factor in the gen- 
eral situation of business is purchasing 
power. Real purchasing power is made | 
up of wages, salaries, receipts of farm- | 
ers, merchants, professional men, and 
others and the profits of industry. These 
factors have not been changed by the 
drop in stock prices. 


Buying Ability 
Affected by Decline 


The national income of the United 
States at this moment is hardly a frac- | 
tion less than it was a month ago. Es- 
tablished indexes such as the quantity 
of output of our farms, our mines, and 
our factories, and the volume of our! 
railroad transportation, supports this | 
view. 

The number of citizens whose buying 
ability has been affected by the decline 
in the value of speculative securities is 
not very large. Their purchases do not 
make up a very significant fraction of | 
the demand for goods. There is no rea-| 
son why the 25,000,000 or more families, | 
representing over 95 per cent of our pop- 
ulation whose incomes remain undimin- 
ished should cut down their purchases of 
commodities, and therefore very few in- 
dustries should see any appreciable re- | 
duction in the sales of their output. 

Aside from purchase of goods by con- | 
sumers for their own actual use the big- 
gest demand for commodities is that for | 
expanding what the economists call the | 
capital equipment of the Nation. In| 
normal times there is an immense call | 
for building materials, steel, machinery, | 
railroad equipment, and many other | 
classes of goods for the purpose of build- | 
ing and equipping factories, public works, 
and other productive enterprises. At 
least a tenth and perhaps an eigath o. 
the productive energy is normally de- 
voted to this creation of capital goods. 

If our business men and our people 
maintain that conficence in the future 
which the long experience of the past 
fully justifies, we shall see no diminution | 
in the demand for capital goods as the 


| problems 


| which in the last analysis, because of the 
| interdependence between industry and in- | 


| disturbed by the sharp decline in stock | 


| are not yet available, industrial employ- 
|}ment was 5 per cent greater than a 


; cent larger than in September last year. 
|He will see no ground for expectin 


|ing off in demand. The American Rail- 


| highest 


at ; . ¥ | result of the break in stock prices. On 
on which the well-being of the vast ma-| the contrary, the diversion of capital 


jority of us all depends. One may have| ¢.. cies Neaah esit ate : reac 
due sympathy for the very considerable Soomn etoas pcrinand speculation ge 
number who have lost money in the stock | a the, d ao men a aitios — 
market without losing sight of the fact} this sor emane fOr GUNES © 
. | sort. 
that there has been no change in the | 
situation of the overwhelming majority! Statistical Information 
of American families. The growth of the | . 
income of the Nation and the advance| Grounds for Confidence 
in the well-being of its business men,| One of the major grounds for confi-| 
its wage earners and its farmers during | dence in the steadiness of American in- 
recent years has not been due to boom dustry lies in the widespread dissemina- 
psychology nor to temporary and fleet- | tion of better statistical information and | 
ing causes. It has been a definite up- the practice of business men in guiding 
ward trend, not a wave, whose sub-| their policies in the light of such sta- 
sidence would leave us in a deep trough. | tistics. Never before has American in- 
: The fundamental cause of the expan- | dustry and commerce been so ably man- | 
sion of business and the improvement aged as at present. Our commercial and 
= seniarss of a ing Daa Donn the grow-| industrial corporations are headed by | 
g efficiency of production. 





|insurance taken out; only when people 
| have high buying power can they afford | 


We have| men of broad vision, high qualifications | 








and large experience with the intricate | 
of our complex economic | 
scheme. More than this, the executives | 
of Ameriacn business have today at their | 
finger tips current facts upon the move- | 
ment of their own industries, allied in- 
dustries and all industry and business 


dustry, is of great importance. Rule of 
thumb praciices have long since given 
way to policies based upon proper facts 
and analyses. 

The business man who is momentarily 


During September last, 30,831, or 55.8 
per cent of all looms wider than 50-inch 
reed space, were in operation in wool 
plants, according to a survey of active 
prices will glance at the current sta-| and idle wool machinery in the month, 
tistics of other economic factors. He made public Oct. 30 by the Department 
will find, for example, that in Septem-' of Commerce. 
ber, of course, actual October figures The Department’s summary follows in 
full text: 

The following satistics on active and 
idle wool machinery for September, 
1929, are based on reports received from 
841 manufacturers, operating 1,031 
teaal coe Gee dities &/ mills. This is exclusive of 12 manuiac- 
i. ace > gr egg Oe - COBO = Sli | turers, operating 13 mills, who failed to 
find vw t 2% 2 week ORFHCT. se = | report for the month. According to re- 
te oy PP sg ay a va ae de liable textile directories for 1929, these 
lire 7 Semin = ee ‘S/nonreporting mills are equipped with 
eee be Pe 0 dog oe on ¢ t fall, | about 1,640 looms, 97 sets of woolen 

; Se of any present tal-| cards, 94 worsted combs, and 105,561 


| spindles. 


year ago and that the amount of wage 
payments by our factories was 8 per 


way Association, which collects advance 
information as to the probable demands Many Are Idle 

for cars, has received reports indicating 

freight car requirements for the pres- | Throughout Month 

ent quarter are more than 2 per cent} Of the total number of looms wider 
greater than for the same quarter of| than 50-inch reed space, 30,831, or 55.8 
1928, This demand for freight cars re-| per cent, were in operation for some part 


flects the production of and demand for| of the month of September, 1929, and| 


goods. 24,406 were idle throughout the month. 
Again the statistics show the farmer| The active machine-hours reported for 
in a relatively favorable condition and} wide looms for the month of September, 
his demand for manufactured goods may | formed 64.3 per cent of the single-shift 
well be expected to remain strong. The capacity, as compared with 59.8 per cent 
quantity of crop production this year| for the month of August, 1yz9, and 59.1 

has been almost as great as last year| per cent for September, 1928. 
when the income of the farmer was the Of the total number of looms of 50- 
in history. One can not, of| inch reed space or less covered by the 
course, forecast the price of farm prod-| reports for September, 1929, 8,130, or 
ucts but thus far they are practically 61.4 per cent, were in operation at some 
the same as a year ago. | time during the month, and 5,118 were 
E Trade I |idle throughout the month. The active 
xport trade Is |machine-hours for these looms repre- 
Important Factor | sented 63 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
| pacity, as against 61.5 per cent in the 


We must not forget, moreover, that | preceding month and 53.3 per cent in 


export trade has become a very im-| September, 1928. 
portant factor in American business. | 
Exports of manufactured goods espe-| 
cially mare nenennes steadily -— rapidly | truly prodigious total of over $100,000,- 
in recent years. e now export approx- | 000,000 of insurance now in force. Some 
pata ae each pote osPus| small fragment of this, doubtiess wa 
ou Ss. inere no r | bought with the proceeds of speculation 

. | s 
entegete any conte | but by ier the pe part of it stands 
ward movement of recent years is likely a ~— 7 ae f “ inhooses _. 
to continue | Gated tramalitg af wus Nation: an 

° | 8 y ation. 

One of the major indications of gen-| After all, the volume of our purchas- 
eral prosperity is the amount of new life| ing power measures the heights of our 
| living standards; it is the impressive 
1 ‘ y afi manifestation of our high wage rates. 
to add to this protection for their fam-| And basically our normal purchasing 
ilies. Sales of insurance were 15 per | power has not been appreciably impaired. 
cent greater last month than in Sep- Regardless of regrettable speculative un- 
tember, 1928, and every recent year has | certainties, the industrial and commer- 
shown a gain in the annual volume of | cial structure of the Nation is sound. 


new insurance until today we have the 


Increase in Operations at Wool Plants 
Reported by Producers for September 


Machine-hours for Wide Looms Form 64.3 Per Cent of 
Capacity at 1,031 Mills During Month 


| 77.2 per cent. in August, 1929, and with 
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1,679,277, or 66.7 per cent of the total, 
and the number idle was 839,315. The 
| active worsted-spindle hours were equal 
to 69.5 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
pacity. In August, 1929, the active 
worsted-spindle hours represented 68.9 
per cent of the capacity, and in Septem- 
ber, 1928, 61.5 per cent. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
reported for September, 1929, 4,829, or 
72.1 per cent, were in operation at some 
time during the month, while 1,868 were 
idle throughout the month. The active 
machine-hours for cards were equal to 
82.8 per cent of the single-shift capacity 
in September, 1929; 80.2 per cent in 
August, 1929, and 85.3 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

Of the combs reported for September, 
; 1929, 1,888, or 72.6 per cent, were in op- 
eration for some part of the month, and 


The number of carpet and rug looms | 
reported for September, 1929, was 9,724 
of which 6,410, or 65.9 per cent, were in 
operation for some part of the month, 
and 3,314 were idle throughout the 
month. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for these looms represented 65.7 
per cent of the single-shift capacity of 
the looms, as compared with 65.6 per 
cent in August, 1929, and 61.9 per cent 


in September, 1928. ‘ 
: 713 were idle during the month. The 
W orsted Spindles |active machine-hours for Pe pons 
« were equal to 94.3 per cent of the single- 
Increases Activity | shift capacity, as compared with 92.8 
Of the total number of woolen spindles| per cent in August, 1929, and 73.6 per 
reported in September, 1929, 1,524,142,| cent in September, 1928, 
or 68.8 per cent, were in operation for Of the total number of looms, cards, 
some pert of the month, and 691,743 were| combs, and spindles, in operation for 
idle throughout the month. The active) September, 1929, there were reported ac- 
woolen-spindle hours reported for this| tive, respectively: 60.6, 52, 63.4, and 62.2 
month represented 76.7 per cent of the| per cent from the New England States; 
single-shift capacity; as compared with| 28,5, 31.5, 33.4, and 27.8 per cent 
, 1 from the Middle Atlantic States; 
80.3 per cent in September, 1928. Pacific /coast States, and 10, 14.7, 2.9, 
The number of worsted spindles in| and 8.9 per cent from the other sections 
operation during September, 1929, was| of the United States. 


Statement Shows Gain of $20,000,000 
In Exports of Agricultural Implements 





| Greatest Inc:ease Is Made by Combines, With Canada and | 


Argentina Best Markets 


i 

Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States for the nine 
months ending September, 1929, totalled 
$109,723,509, a gain of approximately 
$20,000,000 over the exports for the cor- 
responding period of 1928, according to 
an oral statement made Oct. 30 at the 


large measure for the decline in thresher 
exports of about 100 per cent, it was 
stated. Canada and Argentina, both 
large wheat growers, were the best mar- 
kets for United States combines. 
Although exports of wheel tractors 
for September show a slight decrease 





division of agricultural implements of 
the Department of Commerce. Since 
implement exports for 1928 were greater 
than any previous year it is expected 
that those for the current year will be 
greatly in excess of any previous records, 
it was said. 

Exports for September, 1929, amounted 
to $9,250,792, and while this is a de- 
crease of about $4,000,000 from those of 
August, 1929, it is an increase of more 
than $400,000 over September, 1928, the 
division’s figures showed. 

Exports of combines made the greatest 
increase, amounting to $1,443,416 for 
September and totsling $14,365,091 for 
the nine months of this year. This is 
almost $5,000,000 more than the exports | 
of combines for the same period of 1928. | 
The great increase of exports of com-| 





from the same month last year, the total 
exports for the nine months amounted 
to $38,915,538, an increase of more than 
$6,000,000 over the exports of wheel 
tractors for the first nine months of 1928. 
Exports of wheel tractors for the first 
nine months of 1929 to Canada, Argen- 
tina and Russia numbered 27,993, and 
were valued at $25,992,318. 

Exports of tracklaying tractors also 
showed a decided increase, the amount 
of September exports being $557,973 and 
the total for the nine months $7,243,705, 
a gain of $3,000,000 over the amount ex- 
ported in 1928, Canada and Australia 
were the big importers of this implement. 

During the initial nine months of this 
year, Canada and France imported 7,081 
American made harvesters and binders, 
valued at $1,311,829, it was stated at 


bines (reaper-thresher), accounts in a | the division, 


the largest tonnage of any country, while 
other important markets were Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, Mexico, Italy and the 
United Kingdom. 

Exports of iron ore from the United 
States increased from 158,955 tons 
shipped in August to 300,388 tons in 
September—the entire trade being with 
Canada. The trade in iron and steel 
woodscrews continued to decline amount- 
ing to only 422,599 gross valued at $49,- 
264 as compared to the August shipments 
of 488,053 gross valued at $54,992, while 
that in brass woodscrews showed a slight 
improvement, totaling 23,338 gross valued 
at $7,332 as against the August figures 
of 20,393 gross valued at $7,315. 


In keeping with the decreased export 
trade registered during September, the 
import trade in iron and steel products 
broke sharply from the high total of 
August purchases. Imports during the 
month ‘totaled 60,974 gross tons, a de- 
crease of almost 25 per cent from the 
83,969 tons of ferrous products pur- 
chased from foreign sources during Au- 
gust. Of the 26 classes into which the 
trade is divided, 23 refiected this trend 
while only 3 classes showed increased 
tonnages, the largest of which were in 
the takings of plain wire and amounted 
to only 229 tons. 

For the third consecutive month Bel- 
gium maintained her position as the chief 
source of ferrous products imported by 
the United States. Her total shipments 
however were considerably under those 
for August, amounting to 13,238 tons 
as compared to that months total of 
18,131 tons. 


Permanent Fund Is Urged 
To Aid During Disasters 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
present deals with disasters, covering a 
certain field. It does its work magnifi- 
cently. But in addition to the wide- 
spread effective work of that organiza- 
| tion, it has been found that it is neces- 
sary from time to time for the Govern- 
ment to augment the work of the Red 
Cross, by making a special appropriation 
to cover the needs along special lines. 
The Red Cross cannot loan money. It 
collects money for outlay without loans, 
Its collections are disbursed as gifts out- 
right, in accordance with the purpose of 
those who contribute the funds. 


“My plan is to provide a fund that 
would cover in a uniform way fields net 
now covered and to furnish a means of 
| dealing with special emergencies as they 
| arise oftentimes when Congress is not in 
|session. The idea is to unify the Gov- 
ernment’s policy with respect to extena- 
ing loans to meet our responsibilities 
when special emergencies arise anywhere 
in the United States. The revolving fund 
would be available for loans irrespective 
of whether Congress is or is not in ses- 
sion when quick action in extending such 
constructive relief is necessary. 


“It does not mean the creation of an 
expensive new agency, for the personnel 
would be virttally those already in Gov- 
ernment service, like the Secretary of 
Agriculture and similar officials,” Mrs. 
Owen said. 


Calendar of 


Conferences 


The following conferences are sched- 
uled to be held under the auspices of 
governmental agencies: 


Oct. 31.—Sled industry; trade practices; 
i Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Nov. 6.—Advisory committee on education 
by radio; office of Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C, 


Nov, 7.—Conference on child health and 
protection; White House, Washington, D. C, 
Nov. 11.—Structural steel fabricators in- 
dustry; trade practices; Biloxi, Miss. 
Nov. 12,—Hearing on reallocation of 
power on Boulder Dam project; Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 18.—Solid section steel window in- 
dustry; trade practices; Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States, Washington, D. C. 
Nov, 21.—Knitted outerwear industry; 
trade practices; Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 22.—Fruit and vegetable container 
industry; trade practices; Memphis, Tenn. 
Dec, 17.—Farm seed industry; trade prac- 
tices; Congress Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Jan. 238, 1930.—Crushed stone 
(date tentative); trade practices; 
jnati, Ohio, 


| 
| 
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Insurance 





Virginia Modifies 
Rates on Automobile 


And Garage Policies 


Insurance Rating Bureau’s 
Application Approved by 
State Corporation Com- 
mission 








State of Virginia: 

Richmond, Oct. 30. 

New temporary rates for dealer;’ | 
forms 1, 2, and 3, garage keepers’ lia- | 
bility forms for automobile policies and | 
the second supplement to the 1929 Vir- | 





ginia Manual of -Advisory Rules and 


Rates for automobiles, fire and theft,/such standards are lived up to. 
have been approved by the Virginia cor- | function of the superintendent of insur- | 
The new rates wil] | ance, he stated, is to attend to the de- 
be effectiveson and after Oct. 31, 1929, the tails which the people realize the legis- 
The | lature cannot follow up after the enact- 
changes were made at the application of | ment of a statute. 


poration commission. 
order of. the commission states. 


the Virginia insurance rating bureau. | 


The order of the commission foliows | extensive development of the insurance 


in full text: 

Upon the application of the Virginia | 
insurance rating bureau,-by FE. W. Sypen- | 
cer, manager, on behalf of certain of 
the companies parties hereto writing au- 
tomobile policies, garage keepers, liabil- 


| 


ity, and automobile fire and theft insur- | 


ance, in the State of Virginia, throuch 


| 
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Rates 


Insurance Business Urged to Settle 
Own Disputes by New York Supervisor 





State Superintendent Suggests Companies Establish Stand- 


ards and Enforcement Machinery 





State of New York: 
Supervision of the insurance Tostiee | 


| by the States is not intended to include 


jurisdiction over internal disputes with- , 
in the business, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Albert Conway told the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropolitan 
District at the dinner recently given in 
his honor by the association in New 
York. 

He said he favored the creation of 
associational groups in various lines of 
business to set up standards of conduct 
and enforcement machinery to see o 

e | 


Mr. Conway spoke of the rapid and 


business within recent years. Life in- 
surance reserves which now total $14,- 


| surance,” 


New York, Oct. 30. 
only we confidently expect to add an 
amount of insurance equal to that now 
in force after a history of more than 
three-quarters of a century of life in- 
and again, “From these 
figures, we are told that the total re- ' 
serves which will probably be heid by) 
the companies when the goal of tw: 
hundred billions shall have been reached 
will be approximately $35,000,000,000.” 
These great life insurance companies 
now have in assets approximately $17, 
000,000,000 including reserves of about 
$14,000;000,000. These reserves have 
been set up for the $100;,000,000,000 of in- 
surance now in force and for reserves 
for current liabilities and contingencies. 
Actuaries figure that the additional in- 
surance will require a reserve of about 
$10,000,000,000 during the next 10 years. 
In addition, the reserves on the present | 
$100,000,000,000, together with replace- 





000,000,000 will increase to $35,- 
000,000,000 in the next 10 years, he said. 


The full text of Superintendent Con- ' 


way’s address follows: 


It is a pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing matters affecting the 


the medium of two letters from E, W.| insurance business with a brokers’ asso- 


Spencer, manager, dated Oct. 16, 1929, | ciation. 


I have had occasion recently to 


and upon the filing therewith of new| speak to organizations of executives of 


dealers’ forms 1, 2, and 3, new garage | the companies. 


To them I have pointed 


keepers’ forms for automobile policies, | out that the supervision of companies by 
and second supplement to the 1929 Vir-| government is but a step in the relation 


ginia Manual of Advisory Rules and|of the government to business. 


Rates for automobiles, firé and theft. re- 


spectively, providing for modifications of | 


existing rates, rules and _ regulations 


heretofore approved for temporary 2p- | 


plication, and it appearing that the pro- 


posed modifications should be arpreved | 


accordingly for temporary applicaticn; 


It is ordered, that the schedules of | 


rates, rules and regulations for dealers’ 
forms 1, 2 and 3, garage keepers’ liability 
forms for automobile policies and the 
manual of advisory rules and rates for 
automobile fire and theft insurance 
heretofore approved for temporary ap- 
plication be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to be modified, and that the 


modifications filed under date of Oct. 16, | 


1929, providing for new dealers’ forms 
1, 2 and 3, new garage keepers’ forms 


for automobile policies and as set forth | 


in the second supplement 1929 Virginia 
manual of advisory rules and rates for 
automobiles, fire and theft insurance, be, 
and they hereby are; approved for tem- 
porary application in Virginia effective 
on and after Oct. 31, 1929, in conjunc- 
tion with and in modification of the 
schedule of rates and various modifica- 
tions thereof heretofore approved for 
temporary application, and to expire 
therewith automatically at midnight Oct. 
81, 1929, unless otherwise in the mean- 
time ordered by the State Corporation 


Commission, and subject to all condi- | 


tions, restrictions and limitations set 
forth in orders heretofore entered ap- 
proving schedules of rates and regula- 
tions for temporary application, in so 
far as applicable, as fully and com- 
pletely set forth at large herein; 

It is further ordered, that an attested 
copy of this order be delivered to E. W. 
Spencer, manager, Virginia Insurance 
Rating Bureau, and to any insurance 
company hereto or affected hereby which 
shall apply therefor. 





Compensation Insurance 
Rate Revision Proposed 





State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Oct. 30. 
Joseph B. Thompson, State superin- 
tendent of insurance, has announced that 
he has arranged a conference in Jeffer- 
son City for Nov. 5, on a proposed re- 


vision in the schedule of workmen’s com- | 


pensation insurance rates. The revised 
schedule has been submitted by the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 


ance, the central rating bureau for com- | 


panies writing such insurance. 


Some of the proposed new rates in- | 


cluded in the schedule are increases and 
others are decreases. The national coun- 
cil said the general effect of the pro- 
posed schedule would be a reduction of 
about 2% per cent in rate levels. 

The proposed new schedule is said to 
be based on the experience in Missouri 
during 1927 under the State compensa- 
tion law, which went into effect that year. 
The results are now available, leading to 
the propored change in schedule. The 
original rates filed in January, 1927, were 
adopted without definite experience ex- 


cept that under the former employer’s | 


liability insurance. 





Industrial Board Member 
Resigns to Enter Business 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Oct. 30. 
¥ Ray V. Gibbens, of Anderson, has ré- 
signed as a member of the Indiana in- 
dustrial board. He has been a member 
of ‘the industriai board since Apr. 22, 
1927. He was appointed for a four-year 

term by former Governor Jackson. 

The resignation will be effective Nov. 
16, Mr. Gibbens stated. After that time 


he will become State claims agent for a | A , : 
|in the insurance business. 


casualty insurance company. 

Other members of the industrial board 
are Roscoe Kiper, Boonville, chafrman; 
Walter Wills, Linton; Horace G. Yergin, 
Newcastle, and W. A. Faust, Elwood, 


Insurance Industry 


Is Said to Be Sound 
» 


\ 


Decline in Stock Prices 
Does Not Affect Companies 
v 

State of New York: 
New York, Oct. 30. 
‘THE current stock market situa- 
tion will not affect large insur- 
ance companies, Samuel D. Mac- 
peak, deputy superintendent of in- 
surance of New York, stated orally 
Oct. 29. 

The investments of insurance 
companies, Mr. Macpeak said, are 
conservative, comprising chiefly 
bonds and first mortgages. He 
looks for no bad effect upon any 
gree of the insurance business in 
ew York State, he added. 























| 


| sult. 
lean only be of benefit to both the busi- 


It is 
necessary for government to deal with 
the rights and obligations of man as 
those rights and obligations are created 
and recognized. At first this was at- 
tempted through the common law courts. 
When those courts failed to keep pace 
with the creation of such rights and ob- 
ligations, due to the increase in popula- 
tion, the increase in inventions and in- 
tellectual progress, man created equity 
courts to -vercome the rigidity and in- 
elasticity of the common law courts. 
When equity courts could not keep pace 
with the manifold changes occurring, 
man attempted to deal with the situation 
by legislative decree. Legislatures, of 
necessity, could and would only act when 
the people had become conscious of the 
existence of new social relations and the 
accompanying rights and obligations cre- 
ated thereby. 

Since the legislature could and would 
only act as the people had become rela- 
tion conscious, government of necessity 
fell further and further behind. Then 
in the case of insurance, banking and 
public utilities, supervision was tried— 
the setting up of a supervisory authority 
who should see to it that the companies 
did those things which in fact they were 
obligated to do without the existence of 
a supervisory authority—a superintend- 
ent who should attend to the details 
which the people realized the legislature 
could not follow up after the passage of 
a statute. Still later, and in at least two 
lines of business, professional baseball 
and motignspigtures, business. itself. at- 
tempted ner up its own supervisory 
authority in order to remove the neces- 
sity for the Government to supervise 
those activities. This was an attempt 
by business to set up its own standards 
of conduct and its own enforcement ma- 
chinery to see that those standards of 
conduct were lived up to. 


The creation of associational groups 
in various lines of business is for the 
purpose of accomplishing the same re- 
These groups can only succeed and 


ness and the people generally, if they 
set up the standards of conduct _neces- 
sary to properly administer the affairs of 
that portion of the business with which 
they have contact and also set up for 
themselves a means of carrying their de- 
cisions into effect. For this reason I am 
most heartily in favor of the work in- 
tended to be accomplished by your or- 
ganization. 


never intended to be an agency to which 
resort might be had by the companies 
when they become involved in a dispute 
anfong themselves over some matter of 
purely internal business relations, nor 
was it intended to be an agency to which 
resort might be had by the companies 
when they became involved in a dispute 
with the. brokers nor to which the 
brokers might appeal for relief either 
against the companics or against other 
brokers in a dispute over the conduct of 
the business. Those matters are for dis- 
cussion among the brokers, agents and 
the companies and those matters may be 
properly and correctly dealt with by 
groups compo“ed of those interested in 
the various departments or branches of 
the insurance business; by the appoint- 
ment of committees from such associa- 
tional groups to sit about a table and 
discuss and settle differenecs in a spirit 
of fairness, justice and business sanity. 
To believe otherwise is to inject the 
government into business in a manner 
which was never intended and which 
should be avoided by business. Yet all 
these questions are brought to the de- 
partment of insurance by companies, by 
agents and by brokers with the request 
to the department that it act as a police- 
man and do those things which the 
brokers, agents and companies should, 
without question, do for themselves, 

The brokers fill an important place 
They repre- 
sent the people and because of that 
representation they must be licensed by 
the State. They are the producers of 
the business and they must so conduct 


| themselves as to properly protect the 


people who purchase the insurance. 

The insurance business is the great- 
est business in this country. At the 
present rate of increase there will be in 
a hundred years practically no free capi- 
tal which is not under: the control of 
insurance companies. Through their 
investments they materially aid business 





and industry in all its, branches, 
this day, particularly at this time, when 
those who lack vision are discussing 
business conditions and inflated values, 
it is comforting to turn to those engaged 
in the insurance business who know the 
facts based on_long experience. 

There is no other business so depend- 


ent for its success upon a proper reading | 
When ye listen to those | 


of the future. 
in the insurance business who have 
proved their sound judgment for a 
period of many years and who have 
established their right to be relied upon 
in their estimate of the future, what do 
we find? Within the last month the 
president of the largest financial insti- 
tution in the world read a paper in which 
he said, “Therefore, in about 10 years 


Supervision by the government was/ 


ments for cancellations, will have grown 
at the end of the 10-year period to about 
$25,000,000,000. : 

In other words, in the next 10 years 
it is expected that the life insurance re- 
serves will have increased $21,000,000,- 
000. What does this mean to those whe 
produce insurance? It means a distribu- 
tion to life insurance agents during the 
next 16 years of approximately $6,000,- 
000,000 in commissions. 

Taking this estimate from the men 
who know, from the men who have dem- 
onstrated their ability to read the fu- 
ture, what does it not envision for this | 
country? The premiums upon life in-| 
surance come from the savings of the 
people. Those savings come from wages, 
from salary, from income from the obli- 
gations of railroads, public utilities and 
industry. Last_year they were approxi- 
mately $90,000,000,000. 


The president of the largest financial 
institution in the world confidently ex- 
pects to add an amount to life insurance 
equal to the $106,000,000,000. now in force 
after a history of more than three-quar- 
ters of a century of life insurance. Cer- 
tainly he foresees occurrences in the next 
10 years which will bring to the people 
prosperity such as we have not yet seen, 
and if this amount of life insurance is 
| to be purchased from the savings of the | 
people, even if we assume that they 
place 37 per cent of such savings therein, 
what an enormous fund there will be | 
in addition in the balance of those sav- 
ings for the purchase of homes, auto- 
mobiles, aerovlanes, electrical equipment 
every kind and nature, articles of all 








kinds, as well as investments generally! 

Ten years from now this country will 
be more changed from what it is today 
than it has been changed since’ 1919. 
Practically every purhase made from 
these savings, in addition to that por- 
tion invested in life insurance, will bring 
home to the people the necessity for 
other kinds of insurance. Last year the 
x paid upon life insurance were 


approximately $3.150.000,000; for fire in- 
surance $1,183,000.000. or a little more 
than one-third of the life insurance pre- 
miums; for casualty insurance, $996,000,- 
000, or a little less than one-third of the 
life insurance premiums. 

There has not yet been written in easu- 
alty insurance 50 per cent of what may 
be written. If with tremendous increase 
in the purchase of life insurance, casualty 
gains anywhere near one-third, of that 
increased premium income, the business 
to be done by brokers will tax their 
strength to the utmost. Fire insurance. 
of necessity, will not grow at the same! 
rate as life and casualty insurance. 
Nevertheless, the increase in the fire in- | 
surance premium income and the com- | 
missions therefrom will be tremendous. | 

With this picture before you, a picture | 
painted by men of the soundest judgment, | 
should you not prepare yourselves ac- | 
cordingly? Should you concern your-| 
selves with the trivial matters in your | 
business or should you not occupy your | 
minds, in this orzanization which you | 
have built up, in ridding. your own house | 
of those who are not fitted to be brokers ? | 
Should you ask a governmental agency | 
to interfere in your business and to do 
for you that which it is your duty to do 
or rather is it not the time, with the! 
next 10 years before you, to set up by | 
means of your organization standards of | 
conduct for brokers in this great dis- | 
trict arfd at the same time set up your | 
own enforcement machinery, so that you | 
can weed out those who might bring dis- | 
credit upon your business? This is the 
message that I bring to you. 





’ 
| 








Returns From 62 Cities | 
Show Increase in Deaths | 


| 


Telegraphic returns from 62 cities, | 
with a total population of 29,000,000, for | 
the week ended Oct. 26 indicate a mor- | 
tality rate of 12.2 as against a rate of 
11 for the corresponding week of last 
year, the Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, announced Oct. 30, The 
announcement follows in full text: 

‘The highest rate (18.7) appears for 
Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest (7.4) for | 
Fall River, Mass., and Flint, Mich, The 





}is held on the merits. 


| agreement. 


|taining a lir.itation of less than two 


Mexican Insurance | 
Policy Limitation — 


Before High Court 


Case Involving Ajtai 
Of Texas Statute Fixing | 





Two Years as Limit for | is increasing more rapidly than popula-| down the country lane to the litue school 


Filing Suit to Be Heard 





In a case involving the application of 
a Texas statute, making invalid any stip- | 
ulation, agreement or contract in which 
the time to sue thereon is limited to a 
shorter period than two years, to an in- 
surance contract made im Mexico which 
by its terms limited the period for bring- 
ing suit to one year after loss, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Oct. 
28, postponed consideration of a petition 
for a writ of certiorari until a hearing 


The case is Home Insurance Co. et al. 
v. Dick et al., No. 232. The appellant’s 
brief points out that the appellee en- | 
tered into an insurance contract with a 
Mexican insurance company in 1921, 
whereby his tugboat was insured against 
loss by fire and other casualties. A few 


, days later, the brief states, the Mexican 


insurance company entered into reinsur- 


!ance agreements in Mexico with the ap- 


pellants to cover this risk. The policy 
contained a provision, it is alleged, that 
no suit should be entered for collection 
of a claim under the policy unless filed 
within one year after the loss. 
According to the bref, the vesdel is 
alleged to have been destroyed by fire, 
in July, 1921, and in October, 1923, the 
appellee filed suit in a Texas district 
court against the Mexican insurance | 
company. Service was had by publica- 
tion and the appellant reinsurance com- 


To the answers of the garnishees, the | 
appellee filed a general demurrer, one | 
ground being that article 5545 of the | 
Revised Civil Statutes of Texas of 1925) 
prohibited entering into a contract con- 


years of the time within which suit 
might be brought, the brief continues. 
This demurrer was sustained and upon 
appeal the judement was successively | 


| affirmed by the Texas Court of Civil Ap- | 
| peals and the State Supreme Court. 


In the appellant’s brief it is contended 
that the provision in the policy limiting 
time within which suit might be brovght 
was valid under the law of Mexico where 
the insurance contract was entered into, 


‘and to apply the Texas statute to this | 2 y 
| his judgment this was not so much be-| 


policy would deprive the appellants of 
property without due process of law and | 
would impair the obligation of the con- 
tract. 

The appellees’ brief states that the ap- 
pellants were duly served by lawful proc- 
ess and defended the cause of action 
against them. Judgment was rendered 


| against the appellants as garnishees, the 


brief adds, they being indebted to the 
Mexican company. This is due process 
of law, the brief argues. The State 
courts simply followed the public policy 
of the State as set forth in its statutes. 
Remédies on a contract made in a foreign 
country are controlled by 


brought, concludes the brief. 





New Petitions Are Filed 
On Payments on Insurance 





State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 30. 

Previous initiative petitions filed with 
Attorney General Joseph E. Warner by 
Frank A. Goodwin for the establishment 
of a State fund for the payment of 
claims arising as a result of the compul- 
sory automobile iiability insurance law 
were withdrawn Oct, 28, and a new peti- 
tion filed. This is the fourth petition 
filed by Mr. Goodwin. 

It was presented as a result of a con- 
ference between Mr. Goodwin and the at- 
torney general as to the form of such a 
petition necessary to obtain the certifica- 
tion of the State’s law officer. Ten sig- 
natures are needed for the preliminary 
form, which, if approved by the attorney 
general, must be followed by the filing 
of 20,000 signatures of registreed voters 
so the matter may be presented to the 
1930 legislature. 

Those who signed the fourth petition 
with Mr. Goodwin were Day Baker, Wil- 
liam J. Sullivan, William N. Carroll, Ed- 
ward F. Cashman, Charles E. Durgin, 
William: J. Guliy, Chester I. Campbell, 
Allan D. McDonald and John A, Quex. 





West Virginia Fire Loss 


Said to Establish Record | 


‘to house four gasoline motor trucks to | 





State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Oct. 30. 
West Virginia set a record for the 
country with its low fire waste during 


Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 6-12, State | 


Fire Marshal C, O. Stahlmann believes. 
The total loss in fires reported during 
that week was $16,850, he announced 
Oct. 26, 

“I expect to see West Virginia cited 
in the next Fire Prevention Week cam- 


the public | 
policy of the forum where the suit is | 


In | 


highest infant mortality rate (141) ap-|paign as a luminous example of what 
pears for Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest ; can be accomplished in a fire way by 
for Des Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City,! concentrated effort,” said Fire Marshal 


tality. ’ | ing, I feel safe in assuming that the loss 
3The annual rate for 62 cities is 13 for | in this State was lower than that of any 

the 43 weeks of 1929, as against a rate , other State in the Nation. 

of 12.8 for the corresponding weeks oi| “Unfortunately,” continued the fire 
1928, 





relaxation of antifire work since the ob- 
servance week. 


Payments on Hail Insurance 
Are Begun in North Dakota 





| the week the beginning of a year-round 
' campaign.” 

State of North Dakota: | 

Bismarck, Oct. 30. 

| The writing of warrants for hail in- 
| detanity payments to be made this year | 
by the North Dakota State hail insur- | 
ance department has been started by | 
State Auditor John Steen. 
| The task of listing those who are to! 
| receive checks is nearing completion in | 
the offic@s of the State hail insurance de- 
partment. The number of checks, it was 
announced, will be considerably in excess 
of the 8,151 claims received this year, 
since payments on some claims are made 
to more than one person. 

Martin S. Hagen, hail department man- 
ager, expects to complete the distribu- 
tion of $1,606,714.45, this year’s indem- 
nity total, by Dee, 1, 











New Lieutenant Governor 


Is Selected for Idaho 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Oct. 30. 





pointed Oscar E. Hailey, of St. Maries, 
|as lieutenant governor to succeed the 
|late W. B. Kinne. 
| made under a ruling by the attorney gen- 
,eral, W. D. Gillis, who held that the 


appointment when no provision is made 
for a successor, 





| length. 


| praecox than are in all the hospitals of 


| panies were brought in by garnishment | He pointed further to the fact that the | 
|on the ground they were indebted to the} man in the hospital either dies or gets | 
Mexican company under the reinsurance | well but the man with dementia praecox 
| does neither; living longer than if never 


| to hold good, until we will all be in the 


Increase in Illinois Insanity Exceeds: 


Rate of Gain in 





Director of Public Welfare Urges Development of Social 
| Activities to Aid Mentally Diseased 





State of Illinois: 

The percentage of insanity in Illinois 
tion and if the present ratio continues | 
to hold it will only be a question of time 
until every one is subject to incarcera- ! 
tion because of mental diseaSes, said the 
director of the State department of pub- 


lic welfare, Rodney Brandon, in an ad- | 


dress Oct. 29 before the Illinois confer- 
ence on public welfare. 

The solution of the problem, Mr.) 
Brandon continued, rests in the training | 
of psychiatrists in universities, in order 


| that specialization and intensive study 
| may find a means to cure dementia prae- | 
' cox, the disease which is responsible for | 


the growth of institutional population. | 
The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of his address follows: 


Mr. Brandon’s address began with a 
general review of the situation in IIli- | 
nois as social life in the State was af- 
fected by illfare and by the correspond- | 
ing instrumentalities for welfare. He 
touched briefly upon fire and flood and | 
untimely death and even upon laziness | 
and ignorance. Then he spoke of the 
various instrumentalities for welfare 
which are constantly combating, these 
causes of unhappiness. | 

On the subject of insanity and feeble- 
mindedness, the speaker dwelt at more! 
He called attention to the fact 
that there are more people incarcerated | 
in insane asylums today with dementia 


the State with all the physical ailments. 


incarcerated because of the constant 
medical attention, constant nursing care, 
regular hours and regular diet with 
which he is served while in the State 
hospital. 


Percentage Increasing 
Each Generation 


“It is only a matter of time,” said the 
speaker, “if the present ratios continue | 





insane asylum and the governor will be| 


|the managing: officer, because the per- | 


centage of the population which is locked | 
up for unsoundness of mind is increasing | 
each generation.” 


The speaker went on to show that in| 


cause the minds of men are giving away | 
under the strain of present day living | 
as the fact that society each decade is | 


| becoming more particular about the sort! 


of folks who are permitted to live a free | 
and open life. | | 


“I can remember, so well,” he said, ' 





License for Storing 
Gasoline Is Revoked 


Adjacent Property Owner’s 








| the tenants of an adjacent house. 


Kans., which reported no infant mor- | Stahlmann. ‘While complete data is lack- | 


| manele “there appears to have been a! 


Many fires are being | 
reported from all sections of the State. | 
{I was hopeful communities would make | 


Governor H. C. Baldridge has ap-' 


The appointment was | 


Appeal Stops Keeping 
Fuel in Automobiles 





State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Oct. 30. 
George C. Neal, State fire marshal, has 
revoked a license granted to keep and 
store gasoline in the tanks of four auto- 
mobiles in a garage on the ground that 
it would be a source of annoyance to 
This 
decision resulted from an appeal made 
to Mr. Neal by the adjacent property 
owner after the issuance of a license to 


store gasoline by the board of street; 
fire | 


commissioners of Boston. The 
marshal’s decision follows in full text: 


In the case of the appeal made to the 
State fire marshal by Mary J. Burke 
from the decision of the board of street 
commissioners of Boston in granting a 
permit to Joseph Cohen to erect a four- 
car garage and a license to keep and 
store gasoline in tanks of cars at 3283 
{| Washington Street, Jamaica Plain dis- 


trict, in the city of Boston, a public hear- | 


ing was held before the State fire 
‘marshal at the State house. After the 
evidence was submitted, the marshal took 
the matter under advisement and now 
makes the following decision: 


| I find that the site for the intended 


|garage is in the rear of two buildings’ 


{used for set and dry-cleaning laundries 


Jackson Place. The garage is designed 
{be used in the laundry business of the 
| licensee and is to be located near the 
southwest side of the house of the ap- 
| pellant. 


After a personal view of the said site 
jand surroundings, I am satisfied that the 
| keeping and storage of gasoline in a 


building as set forth in the said license | 


‘would be a source of annoyance to the 
inmates of the adjacent house and a 


detriment to the best interests of the 


resident property owner. 

I, therefore, do hereby revoke the 
license granted to Joseph Cohen by the 
board of street commissicners of Bos- 
ton to keep and store gasoline in tanks 
j}of four cars in a garage at No. 3283 
| Washington Street, Jamaica Plain Dis- 
| trict, in the City of Boston. 





‘Compensation Is Requested 
For Infection From Briar 





State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Oct. 30. 

Whether a prick from a briar, as a re- 
| sult of which infection of an employe’s 
| finger set in, is an accident arising dur- 
| ing the course of employment, is at issue 
|in the claim of Ernest E,’ Flowers, of 
| Phoenix, for compensation under the Ari- 
|zona workmen’s compensation act. 

His claim was heard Oct, 25 by John 
| J. Taheny, examiner-counsel of the Ari- 
zona industrial commission. After the 
hearing, the claim was taken under ad- 
| Visement. 


Mr. Flowers alleges that he was em- 


State constitution cid not provide specif- | ployed as a groundman by the Mountain | myelitis (1.5 to 0.5). 
|ically for a successor to the lieutenant | States Telephone & Telegraph Co., and | 
governor, and the constitution provides | that during his employment, his finger tion excepted) decreased from 4.8 to 4.2, 
that the governor shall fill a vacancy by ; was punctured by a-~briar. 


Later, he 
claims, infection set in, making it neces- 


| sary for him to lose time from work. 


\ 


| of free life in our State.” 


| as it was never waged before. 


| place in life as has the practice of medi- 


|as has resulted in advancement and we 


| shall be numbered by the hundreds that 


; cure and prevention in unsoundness of 


at the corner of Washington Street and | 


Cree 
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Public Health 


Standard Reports 
For Health Records 
Adopted by States 


Certificates of Births and 
Deaths Advocated by Bu- 
reau ‘of Census, Are 
Favored 


Population of State 


Evanston, Oct. 30. 
“when I was a boy and walked the ~uie 


house that mother said inat when I 
passed Smith’s house 1 would see a fel- 
low leaning over the fence but that I 
must pay no attention to him because he 
was queer.” “I imagine,” the speaker 
went on, “that most of the people in this 
audience had similar experiences in their 
youth, yet the ‘queer’ folks are no longer 
leaning over the front fence of their 
house as we pass by but are incarcerated 





Acceptance by State health officials 
throughout the country of standardized 
certificates of births and deaths, such as 
have long been advocated by the Bureau 
of the Census, and widely approved by 
health onqeenetanay was re - 
i i sy 3 alization in an oral statement made by 
Sua. beneme eon Oe oe Willard C. Smith, assistant chief statis- 

“In the last general assembly the Sen- | —_ co # gov eee te pasate 
ate passed Senator Barbour’s bill for the | aoe hee thn ii. antl tundasdioul cer- 
life incarceration of delinquent deficients | tificates,” Mr. Smith stated, “although 
o a probably would have become a law | States are not to adopt the revised forms 
had there been money to have paid the | until 1930. While all States will not use 
se pemesl it": poet Gat nectay ts | et be aaa ea 

= ‘ 1S | some time express 1 
about to tighten up on its standard and | Caen a incorporate in Its regular 
the deligauent deficient is to be: deprived | certificates the topics now contained in 
the amplified certificates, and this should 
do much to simplify the preparation of 
vital statistics.” 

The entirely new feature of both cer- 
tificates, it was explained by Mr. Smith, 
is the addition of topics related to occu- 
pational activities of the person de- 
geased, or of the parents of the newly- 
born. 


The standardized death certificates will 
render information concerning the nature 
of employment of the deceased, the in- 
dustry or business in which work was 
done, and the date on which the deceased 
last worked at his or her occupation. 
The birth certificates qualify the same 
information about the parents of the 
child. 

“This feature of affording occupational 
information’ is expected to prove of im- 
mense value,” it was explained by Mr. 
Smith, “for, with these reports, facts 
which disclose the. comparative health 
jeovardies of a variety of employments 
may be ascertained.” 


List Being Compiled 
Of Causes of Death 


World Data Ga 


ferees i 


“It is very evident to the superintend- | 
ent of charities, A. L. Bowen, and my- | 
self that the war for cure and prevention 
of unsoundness of mind must be waged 
We feel 
that the fundamental difficulty is that 
psychiatry has been looked upon as a 
mystery and has not been made common- 


cine. 


“We believe that the reason that the | 
physicians have made such amazing prog- 
ress in preventive and curative measures | 
for disease is because so many thousands 
of men have been in the medical prac- 
tice that the minority with constructive 
imagination has been of such a number 


believe that when practicing psychiatrists 


from among them will come those whose 
imaginations will carry us into fields of 


mind.” 


The speaker went on to say that it} 
was a part of the program of the de-| 
partment of public welfare to introduce | 
internes into the State hospital service 
and try to induce the universities to de- 
velop their psychiatric division. He said 
that he believed that hundreds of young 
men could be induced to specialize in| 
psychiatry in medical college and that 
when the psychiatrist’s shingle was as 
common on the street as the eye, ear, 
nose and throat man’s sign is now, that 
the public would find out how to live 
so that unsoundness of mind might be 
reduced to minimum. 








ered by Con- 
Paris 





Publication of the American edition of 
the international list of causes of death, 
| the fourth revision of which is being 
effected in an international conference 
now concluding its session in Paris, 
France, will be begun late in November, 
the division of vital statistics of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, stated orally Oct. 30. 
‘ 4 : ; , : The statement followed word received at 
situation in considerable detail, urging | the Bureau from Dr. Timothy F, Mur- 

strict adherance to a continuance of the | phy, chief statistician of the division, 
| policy for restricted immigration and for | ang supervisor of the American edition, 
| * compwen te reduce the number of | who is attending the conference. 

| children who break the school contact} ‘The present list, it was said, provides 





Restrictions Favored 
On Immigration 
The speaker went into the criminal 


without establishing the work contact. | the names of 205 diseases which are ac- 
Concluding, Mr. Brandon made an ap-/ countable for all mortality, as inter- 
| peal for a larger field of social service | preted by more than 40 nations of the 
| work. “Within the last two decades we} world. The forthcoming revision — will 
| have seen the illustration of the entry | mark the only alteration since 1920, and 
| into the field of our service of the fra-| will be of high interest to numerous 
ternities, the churches, the patriotic or- | medical and health groups of this coun- 
| ganizations and, in some. instances, the | try, it was stated. 
|labor unions, coming in to do things 
which we need help in doing,” he said. 
| The example set by the Moose Fra- 
| ternity at Mooseheart, by the Shrine in 
its crippled children’s service, by the 
American Yoemen, by the Junior Order 
of the United American Mechanics, by 
the American Legion, by the Knights of ; : 
Pythias, by the Odd Fellows, by the _ Ben S. Lowry, State insurance commis- 
Masons and by the amplification of the| sioner, has gone to New Orleans where 
church program, we see that wherever| he will conduct a conventional audit of 
men are organized they are beginning the Bankers and Merchants Fire Insur- 
‘to insist that there shall be added to the | ance Company, with the insurance com- 
pleasures of their associations a distinct | Missioner of Louisiana and a repre tent~ 
unselfish service. — from the department of insu ance 
“Among the latest of the recruits is} ©. °8°": . . 
| the Benevolent and Protective Order of | ia Compeny, is: Planes to. «miter 
Eiks with its new state-wide service for | ~°80™ - saps Pee the audit was 
crippled children. We, as the organized count of the fi SERED PS COME 
social service workers of the State, can- | sioner by Oregon officials, 
not lay great claim for having induced 


these groups to enter the field of hu-}] Montana Insurance Laws 
manitarian service. We must admit that a Z 
And Rulings Are Revised 





Commissioners to Examine 
Insurance Company’s Books 





State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Oct. 30. 





they have done these things of their 
own volition. Let us therefore capitalize 
this tendency and get behind such en- 
terprises with all the vigor which is in 
us until the service for unfortunates in 
Illinois may find every man, woman and 
child a soldier in the ranks of its mili- 
tant army.” 


Illinois Death Rate 
1,219.5 Per 100,900 


Diseases of Heart Shown Among 
Leading Causes 





State of Montana: 

Helena, Oct. 30. 
C. W. Hall, deputy commissioner of 
| insurance for Montana, announced, Oct. 
25, that the insurance laws of Montana 
and rulings of the commissioner have 
been revised and brought up to date in 
pamphlet form. Copies will be mailed to 
all companies operating in the State. The 
last compilation of similar matter by the 
State auditor’s dopasiniel was made 

in 1923, 














The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Oct. 30 that the 1928 death 
rate for Illinois was 1,219.5 per 100,000 
population as compared with 1,135.5 in 
1927. The announcement follows in full! 
text: 

Increases in rates (per 100,000 popu- 
lation) from those of the preceding year 
were from the _ following  principai 
| causes: diseases of the heart (217.8 to 
239.3), nephritis (110.6 to 117.4), cerebral 
hemorrhage and softening (72.8 to 78.6), 
diabetes mellitus (20.3 to 23.5), and can- 


Air-Rail 
Luxury 
E 


XPERIENCE the 


cer (106.4 to 107). Increases were satisfaction of really 
|}shown also for pneumonia all forms luxurious tr. 

| (74.8 to 102.4), influenza (14.2 to 34.8), travel over TAT—the 
| appendicitis and typhlitis (17.1 to 18.4), “airline Lindbergh built.” 


|meningococeus meningitis (1.8 to 3), 
lethargic encephalitis (0.9 to 1), and 
| syphilis (14.6 to 15.1), 


Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc.* offers 


The fast coast-to-coast and 
| The death rate from ali accidental TAT ROUTE _ local service in conjunction 
| causes increased from 78.1 to 80.6, the New York City With the Pennsylvania and 
| types of accidents showing the greatest Wi ashingion,D.C. Santa Fe tailroads. 


| increases being automobile accidents (ex- Pisladelpina, Pa. 


cluding of collisions with railroad trains Celene One . 

; and street cars) (20.7 to 23.6), accidental tie the For spetbar een 

‘falls (12.9 to 13.4), and mine accidents Kansas City, Mo. tion, fares, etc., consu 

| (1.6 to 1.9). Bott ‘sues H. A. Karr, Div. | Pees, 

| Significant among the decreases iu Clons, New Mex. pr hay ay Gh 5 
. so 2 Albuquerque,N.M. 613 14th St., N. W, 

| rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from Winslow, Artz. Washington, D. C., 

| tuberculosis, all forms (75.38 to 174.1), » Are oe authorised tiqvel 

congenital malformations and diseases of ind pie Cah bureaux. 

|early infancy (64.8 to 61), diarrhea and Calif. 


|enteritis under 2 years (19.5 to 17.3), 
‘measles (4,1 to 1.2), whooping cough 


| (4.2 to 3.7), amd acute anterior polio 
The death rate from burng (conflagra- 
;and from drowing 5.8 to 5.2. 


| The estimated population for 1928 was 
7,396,000 and for 1927 was 7,296,000. 









































































































































ation 
Is Held to Be Invalid 
Authority May Be Exercised 


Only in Case of Probability 
Of Spreading Disease. 


General Regul 








Carson City, Nev., Oct. 30. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has not | 


cum 2146) 
| Federal Court Decisions 
Secretary of Agriculture Denied Power 

To Require Health T est of Shipped Cattle’ 


+> 





| advisable in order to guard against the 
| troduction or spread of such contagion. 

“Sec. 3. That any person, company, or 
corporation knowingly violating the pro- 
visions of this act or the orders or regu- 
lations made in pursuance therefor shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. ** *” — 

It is quite clear from the provisions 
of section 1 that Congress intended 


| invest the Secretary of Agriculture 


with power to make rules and regula- 
tions concerning transportation of live 
stock from “any place within the United 


been given the power by Congress to/ States where he may have reason to be- 


issue a regulation of general applica- 
tion providing that no cattle shall be 
shipped or driven on foot interstate un- 
less such cattle have been subjected to 
a physical examination and tuberculin 
test and unless a health certificate show-. 
ing them to be apparently free from 
disease has been issued, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Nevada 
has held. . 

The acts of Congress relating to the 
interstate transportation of cattle confer 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power of making regulations requiring 
an examination and tuberculin test be- 
fore cattle may be shipped or driven in- 
terstate only in relation to localities 
where a quarantine has been established, 
or where the Secretary of Agriculture 
may have reasons to believe that dis- 
eases of cattle may exist, it was ruled. 

The regulation making it necessary in 
all cases, no matter what the circum- 
stances, that cattle should be inspected 
before interstate shipment, was found to 
be beyond the powers of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The court sustained a demurrer to an 
indictment alleging that the regu!ation 
mentioned had been violated. 





Unitep STATES OF AMERICA 
¥, 
KNox JOHNSON. 
District Court, D. Nevada. 
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Norcross, District Judge. — Defend- 
ent’s demurrer presents the question 
whether a certain regulation of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, alleged to have 
been violated, was within powers con- 
ferred by Congress. 


Information Charges 


Violation of Statute 

The information charges that the de- 
fendant on Sept. 23, 1925, “unlawfully did 
knowingly drive a number of cattle, to 
wit, 13 cows, on foot from Eldorado 
County, in the State of California, into 
Douglas County in the State and district 
of Nevada, * * * without the said cat- 
tle having been subjected to a tuberculin 


~~ test * * * contrary to the form of the 


statute,” etc. 

The information further recites that 
“on February 25, 1925, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved Feb. 2, 
1903, (32 Stat. 791), did make and duly 
promulgate a certain regulation, to wit, 
Regulation 7 * * * which said regulation 
is contained in B. A. I. Order No. 292 of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, * * * the text of which said regu- 
lation * * * in substance provides,” etc. 

The precise language of so much of 
paragraph 1 of section 1 of said Regula- 
tion 7 as is deemed essential for a de- 
termination of the question presented 
upon the demurrer, reads: 

“No cattle shall be shipped, driven on 
foot, transported, or received for trans- 
portation interstate unless and until such 
cattle have been subjected to a physical 
examination and tuberculin test, applied 
as directed in paragraph 2 of this sec- 
tion, and a tuberculin-test chart and 
health certificate, showing them to be 
apparently free from tuberculosis and 
any other contagious, infectious, or com- 
municable disease of animals, has been 
issued,” 


Authority Is Based 


On an Act of Congress 

The authority, if any exists, for the 
making and promulgation of said Regu- 
lation 7 is to be found in that certain 
act of Congress, approved Feb. 2, 1903, 
entitled “An act to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to more effectually sup- 
press and prevent the spread of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases of live 
stock, and for other purposes,” the ma- 
terial portion of which reads: 

“That in order to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to effectually suppress 
and extirpate * * * contagious, infec- 
tious and communicable diseases in cat- 
tle * * * and to prevent the spread of 
such diseases, the powers conferred 
* * * by sections 4 and 5 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Animal Industry,’ * * * 
approved May 29, 1884 * * * are hereby 
conferred on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to be exercised exclusively by him. 


He is hereby authorized and directed, | 2: : ; 
regulations concerning * * * transporta- 
tion of live stock from any place * * * 


from time to time, to establish such rules 
and regulations concerning the exporta- 
tion and transportation of live stock 
from any place within the United States 
where he may have reason to believe 
such diseases may exist into and through 
any State or Territory * * * as he may 
deem necessary, and all such rules and 
regulations shall have the force of law. 
Whenever any inspector * * * shall is- 
sue a certificate showing that such officer 
had inspected any cattle or other live 
stock which were about to be shipped, 
driven, or transported from such locality 
to another, as above stated, and had 
found them free from * * * disease, such 
animals, so inspected and certified, may 
be shipped, driven or transported from 
such place into and through any State 
or Territory * * *; 

“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have authority to make 
such regulations and take such measures 
as he may deem proper to prevent the 
introduction or cCissemination of the 
aennagien of any contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease of animals * * * 
from one State or Territory of the United 
States to another, and to seize, quaran- 
tine, and dispose of any hay, straw, for- 
age, or similar material, or any meats, 
hides, or other animal products coming 
from an infected foreign country to the 
United States, or from one State * * * 
in transit to another State * * * when- 
ever in his judgment such action is 


lieve such diseases may exist,” but it 
is also quite clear that the rules and 
regulations authorized by this section 
were not intended to be of general ap- 
plication, 


Powers of Secretary 
Are Not Well Defined 


By the act of February 2, 1903, the 
powers of the Secretary of Agriculture 
respecting the establishment of quaran- 
tine areas were not well defined. It 
would appear from section 1 of the act 
that he might in effect establish a quar- 
antine, althou that word is not ex- 
pressly used in the section. The word 
“quarantine” is expressly used in sec- 
tion 2 of the act, but it would there 
appear to be limited to animal foods or 
products “coming from an infected for- 
eign country * * * or from one State 
in transit to another.” As the word 
“jafected” is used in the section we think 
it should be construed to apply to the 
word “State” as well as the words “for- 
eign country.” 

The act of May 29, 1884, “For the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry,” etc., made provisions for the 
expenditure of certain moneys for “quar- 
antine measures” and other purposes 
having to do with the extinction of com- 
municable diseases among domestic ani- 
mals; but the language of the statute 
would appear to limit such expenditures 
to such States where the State authori- 


ties “signify their readiness to cooper- | 


ate.” 

It was until the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1905: “An act to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain quarantine districts, to permit 
and regulate the movement of cattle and 
other live stock therefrom, and for other 
purposes,” that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was given specific power “to quar- 
antine any State * * * or any portion of 
any State * * * when‘he shall determine 
the fact that cattle or other live stock 
in such State * * * are affected with 
any contagious, infectious, or communi- 
cable disease.” 


Violation of Statute 
Made a Misdemeanor 


By section 2 of the last-mentioned act 
it is, among other things, provided: “Nor 
shall any person * * * drive on foot, or 
cause to be driven on foot, or transport 
in private conveyance * * * from a 
quarantined State * * * into any other 
State * * * any cattle or other live stock, 
except as hereinafter provided.” A vio- 
lation of the provisions of the section 
was made a misdemeanor. 

By the provisions of section 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, creating the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, it was made unlaw- 
ful for any person to “drive on foot or 
transport in private conveyance from 
one State or Terirtory to another * * * 
any live stock, knowing them to be af- 
fected with any contagious, infectious, 
or communicable disease.” (U.S. v. Sla- 
ter, 123 Fed. 115). 

A reading of the several acts of Con- 
gress referred to discloses that Congress 
has specifically made the driving of cat- 
tle on foot from one State to another an 
offense in the case of either of two con- 
tingencies—where they are so 
“knowing them to be affected,” or where 
they are so driven without permit from 


antined portion of any State.” 

Congress having control of interstate 
commerce, doubtless has power to pre- 
scribe by statute that cattle or other 
domestic animals may not be transported 
or driven on foot from one State to an- 
other without prior inspection, and the 
issuance of a certificate that they are 
free from disease. (Buttfield v. Strana- 
han, 192 U. S. 470, 494). Congress, how- 
ever, by specific enactment did not make 
such a general provision, 

The effect of Regulation 7 is to make 
it an offense to drive any cattle, other 


ceptions, from one State to another with- 
cut a certificate “showing them to be 
apparently free from tuberculosis and 
any other * * * communicable disease,” 
regardless of whether a quarantine has 
been established or that they are from 
a “locality” where the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture “may have reason to believe 
such disease may exist.” 


Government’s Brief 
Rests on Section Twu 


In the brief filed upon the part of the 
Government it is not contended that the 
expression in section 1 of the act of Feb. 
1903—“to establish such rules and 


where he may have reason to believe 
such diseases may exist”—confers on the 


Secretary of Agriculture authority to} 


establish the regulation in question, but 


it is contegded the authority is to be| 
found in seabgn 2 of the act—‘to make 


such regulatiohs as he may deem proper 
to preyent the introduction or dissemi- 
nation of the contagion of any conta- 
gious, infectious, or communicable dis- 
ease of animals * * * from one State 
* * * to another.” 

Broad as is the language of this sec- 
tion, it will hardly be contended we 
think, that it is not construed in con- 
rection with other provisions of the act 
By section 1 of the act there is also con- 
ferred on the Secretary of Agriculture 
the powers formerly conferred on the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the act of 
1884 creating the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. This prior act not only contem- 
plated State cooperation but “quaran- 
tine measures as may be necessary to 
prevent the spread of the disease from 
one State or Territory into another.” 

It would appear both from the acts 
of 1903 and of 1884, that Congress had 
in contemplation that before commerce 
between the States could be affected. 
either a quarantine should be declared. 
or the “place” or “locality” from which 
interstate transportation of live stock 
was to be controled should be one where 


driven | 


a “quarantined State” or from the quar- | 


than in the case of certain specified ex- | 
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the Secretary of Agriculture had “reason 
to believe such diseases may exist.” 

This view of the two preceding stat- 
utes, we think, is confirmed by the act 
of Mar. 3, 1905, which for the first time 
clearly conferred on the Department of 
Agriculture power to quarantine any 
State or any portion thereof. This act 
makes specific provision for the publica- 
tion of notice of the establishment of 
| such quarantine. 


|Wide Powers Conveyed 
By Various Statutes 


If section 2 of the act of 1903 con- 
ferred on the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to make a regulation such as 
that in question in this case, it is not ap- 
parent that the act of 1905 added any- 
thing to the powers of the Department 
of Agriculture. It would appear rather 
to be a restriction in that section 2 of 
the act of 1903 does not require news- 
paper publication and printed or writ- 
ten notice to carriers in case of quaran- 
tine as does the act of 1905. 

It is clear from the various statutes 
that Congress invested the Commission- 
er, and later the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with extensive powers in the eradi- 
cation of disease among domeStie ani- 
mals, in which the matter of the con- 
trol of foreign and domestic commerce, 
within certain prescribed limits, is but 
a part of the general purpose—the sup- 
pression of disease. Courts, particularly 
in districts where live-stock interests are 
of great moment, will take judical notice 
of the beneficent effects of such legisla- 
tion. 

We are here, however, dealing with 
| the question whether, as appears from 
| the affidavit attached to the informa- 
| tion, a person owning ranches in ad- 
| joining counties of two States drives 
| cows across a State line from one ranch 
to the other without having a permit, as 
prescribed in said Regulation 7, com- 

mits an offense against the laws of the 
United States. 

| We are not disposed to doubt the wis- 
dom of a regulation that would appiy 
}even in extreme cases like the one at 
| bar, and we further appreciate that in 
}any event courts have nothing to do 
with the wisdom or policy of statutes 
or of regulations made by a department 
| within powers so conferred. (Utah Pow- 
er & Light Co. v. U. S., 243 U: S. 389, 
410). : 

We are, however, required to deter- 
mine whether the power has been con- 
| ferred, and in such determination we are 
bound to ascertain the limits which Con- 
gress has prescribed, as regulations may 
not exceed such limits. It will be con- 
ceded that if Congress had intendéd to 
| prohibit all movement of live stock from 
lone State to another except in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture, it could have so provided 
and made its intention clear. 

We find, however, the enactment of 
several statutes showing a gradual de- 
velopment of the law and a more pre- 
cise expression of certain of the powers 
conferred, particularly in relation to 
| matters of quarantine. (Estes-v. U. S., 
| 227 Fed. 818; 21 U. S. C. A. Secs. 102, 
} 108). 
| The only express authority, however, 
| sepearing in the act of 1903.for an in- 
| spection 6f cattle or other live stock and 
|the issuance of a certificate showing 
them to be free from disease, and en- 
titling them “to be shipped, driven or 
| transported” interstate, specifically pro- 
vides “from such locality to another” and 
“such locality” relates to the preceding 
expression “any place * * * where he 
may have reason to believe such disease 
| may exist.” 


‘Interstate Legislation 


| Conceded to Congress 
That Congress alone has power to leg- | 
| islate concerning interstate and foreign 
|commerce and cannot delegate such 
| powers is, of course, conceded. After 
|citing the Butterfield case, supra, and} 
|a number of other decisions of the Su- 
| preme Court of the United States, coun- 
| sel for the Government say: 

“These decisions lay down the rule 
that Congress may make a law and 
therein delegate to an executive officer 
|the power to determine some fact or 
| state of things upon which the law 
| makes, or intends to make, its own ac- 
| tion operate.” 
| It is the very rule laid down by the 
| decisions cited, that, we’ think, is con- 
| clusive against the regulation in ques- 
| tion in this case. Congress has not as 
yet enacted a statute broad enough in 
scope to permit the making of a regula- 
tion such that the driving of cattle not 
| alleged to be affected with disease or 
coming from a quarantined State or 
place where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has reason to believe such diseases 
may exist, would constitute an offense 
against the laws of the United States. 

Counsel for the Government in their | 
brief further say: 
| “Congress, in enacting section 2, leg- | 
islated as far as it deemed practicable | 
on the subject of the prevention of the 
dissemination of any communicable dis- 
eases of animals through their impor- 
tation or interstate movement and left 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the duty 
of carrying out its indicated will.” 

A careful reading of section 2 (now 
Sec. 111, Title 21, U. S. C. A.) fails to 
disclose any legislation whatever upon 
the part of Congress respecting the, 
movement of livestock interstate, othe: 
than the conferring upon the Secretary | 
of Agriculture the authority to make 
regulations and the exercise of certain | 
powers respecting “infected” areas, for- | 
eign or domestic. If this section alone 
were to be considered, then, so far as 
regulations are concerned, it would ap- 
pear to be subject to the objection of 


4 













an attempt to confer legislative pow- 
ers. The .section, however, as before, 


stated, is to be construed with other pro- | 


visions of the statute. 
| The case of U. 8. v. Pennsylvania | 


Co., 285 Fed. 961, is cited as an authority | 
supporting the contention of counsel for | 
the Government, The court in that case | retar 
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Commerce—Means and Methods of Regulation—Sanitary Regulations—Inter- 
state Shipment of Cattle—Regulations of Secretary of Agriculture—Powers 


Conferred by Congress— 


A regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture of general application (Reg. 
7, Order No. 292, Bureau of Animal Industry), providing that “no cattle 
shall be shipped, driven on foot, transported, or received for transportation 
interstate unless and until such cattle have been subjected to a physical 
examination and tuberculin test * * * and a tuberculin-test chart and health 
certificate, showing them to be apparently free from tuberculosis and any 
other contagious, infectious, or communicable disease of animals, has been 
issued,” is not within the powers conferred by Congress on the Secretary 
aye sinee the only power conferred, under the acts of Feb. 2, 1903, 

ar. 3, 1905, for the making of regulations requiring an examination and 


of 
and 
tuberculin test before cattle may be 


tion to localities where a quarantine has been established, or where the 
Secretary of Agriculture may have reason to believe diseases may exjist.— 


United States v. Johnson. 
31, 1929. 


(D. C., 


Commerce—Subjects of Regulation—Interstate Shipment of Cattle—In- 


spection— 


Congress, having control of interstate commerce, doubtless has power to 
prescribe by statute that cattle or other domestic animals ‘may not be trans- 
ported or driven from one State to another without prior inspection, and the 


issuance of a certificate that they are 


such a general provision—United States v. Johnson. (D. C., D. Nev.)—IV 


U. S. Daily 2146, Oct. 31, 1929. 


Copyrights 


Copyrights—Articles Subject to Copyright— ‘ 
In the conventional law or rules of a game, as distinguished from the’ 
forms or modes of expression in which they may be stated, there can be no 


literary property susceptible of copyr 
(D. C., S. D. N. Y.)— y U. S. Daily 


Copyrights—Infringement Not Found— 

There is no infringement of copyright where the literary composition of 
copyrighted publication is not copied, but in language quite distinctly his 
own, defendant has restated the same set of conventional precepts governin 
game of auction bridge.—The Whist Club v. Foster et al. N. 
Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 2146, Oct. 31, 1929. + 


Patents - 


Patents—Construction of Claims—By 
Although claims of patent in suit 
“mixin: 

“mixing chamber” 
2146, Oct. 31, 1929. 


Patents—Construction of Claims—By 


Arguments in Patent Office leading to allowance of claims over prior 
patents may be referred to as requiring eertain limitations in allowed claims 
although not expressly included in terms.—Foamite-Childs Corp. v. Pyrene 
(C, C. A. 83)—IV U.S. Daily 2146, Oct. 31, 1929. ; 


Mfg. Co. 
Patents—Construction of Claims—By 


Where claims do not specifically call for a “mixing chamber” they may 
be interpreted to do so when specification says mixing chamber is, essential.— 
Foamite-Childs Corp. v. Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


2146, Oct. 31, 1929. 


Patents—Fire Extinguishing Apparatus Not Infringed— 


Patent 858188 to Laurent for Hand 


1, 3 and 6 not infringed—Foamite-Childs Corp. v. Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


C., A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 2146, Oct. 


Trade Marks 


Trade Marks—Evidence—Weight and 


Merely typewritten statements unsigned and not properly identified, there 
being no explanation as to why originals were not produced, are not proper 
evidence, but, in connection with testimony of witnesses, are entitled to 
weight.—Kramer Bros. v. Primfit Textile Co. (Com’r. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily 


2147, Oct. 31, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Evidence—Weight and Sufficiency— ‘ 
While advertisement is not proof of trade mark use yet it is evidence of 
contemplated use and is entitled to weight with other testimony of use.— 


Kramer Bros. v. Primfit Textile Co. 
Oct. 31, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Evidence—Weight and 


Testimony showing orders for labels and their printing and delivery with 
copies of orders, copies of advertisement, and samples of hosiery bearing 


trade mark substantially establish use 
Bros. v. Primfit Textile Co. 
31, 1929. 


Daily 2147, Oct. 31, 1929, 


Where Literary 


Restatement of Same Set of Conventional Precepts on 


Auction Bridge Is Held to Be Permissible 


New York, Oct. 30. 
There can be no literary property sus- | 


ceptible of copyright in the conventional 


laws or rules of a game, as distinguished | 
| from the form or modes of expression in 


which they may be stated, the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York has held, 


The court also held that there is no | 


infringement of copyright where the 
literary composition of a copyrighted 
publication is not copied, but, in language 
quite distinctly his own, the defendant 
has restated the same- set of conventional 
precepts governing the game of auction 
bridge. 
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Vv 


ROBERT F. FOSTER ET AL. 
District Court, S. D. New Yorx. 
Equity No. 40-364. 
FITZGERALD, STAPLETON & MAHON (JOHN 


J. FivzGERALD and W11u1aM M. K. OL- | 
coTT, of counsel), for plaintiff; STERN | 


& REUBENS (BENJAMIN H. STERN and 


RAYMOND REUBENS, of counsel); for | 


defendants. 
Statement and Opinion 
Oct. 19, 1929. 


Suit for infringement of plaintiff’ 


copyright on “Laws for Auction Bridge. | 


1926” by publication of defendant’s 
“Foster’s Simplified Auction Bridge 
(with the New Laws).” 

THACHER, District Judge.—In the con- 
ventional laws or rules of a game, as 


distinguished from the forms or modes 
a 


quarantined State and is, we think, 
clearly distinguishable on the facts. The 
case at bar is, we think, within the rea- 
soning of the Attorney General holding 
an order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
“prohibiting the importation of hay and 
straw from Continental Europe * * * is 
a regulation of commerce with foreign 
nations and an exercise of legislative 
power, and therefore void.” (25 Op. 
Atty. Gen, 249). 

It is concluded, therefore, that ithe 
only power conferred by Congress for 
the making of regulations requiring an 
examination and tuberculin test before 
cattle may be driven interstate, is in 
relation to localities where a quarantine 
has been established, or where the Sec- 
of Agriculture “may have reason 


was considering a regulation governing | to believe such diseases may exist.” 


the interstate shipment of hides from a 


The demurrer is sustained. 
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chamber,” and claims in issue do not include such terms but state 
that substance is “mixed,” the claims in issue must be limited to include a 
to avoid the prior art. 
Foamite-Childs Corp. .v. Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


(Com’r. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily 2147, Oct. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—-Words and Symbols— 

“Primfit,” when used alone or on a shield, is deceptively similar to “Trimfit” 
accompanied by representation of ballet dancer, both marks being used on 
hosiery.—Kramer Bros. v. Primfit Textile Co. (Com’r. Pats.)—IV U. S. 
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Infringement of Copyright Is Denied 





shipped or driven interstate is in rela- 


D. Nev.)—IV U. S. Daily 2146, Oct. 


free from disease, but it has not made 


ight.—The Whist Club v. Foster et al, 


2146, Oct. 31, 1929. 
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Patents 


y Are Presenten Herein, Berne 


Competing Device Held Not to Infringe 
Patent for Hand Fire Extinguisher 





Claims Interpreted by Court to Include Mixing Chamber 
Although Not Specified 
—anaeeameniepaiantestes 


Philadelphia, 


; patent for a hand fire- 
extinguishing apparatus has been found 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit not to be infringed by an 
apparatus used for the same purpose 
which is not constructed with a mixing 
chamber within the device. 


Although the plaintiff in his suit for 
infringement of the patent claimed. other- 
wise, the court held that the claims in 
suit were limited to chemically operated 
foam extinguishers which, though per- 
haps not having mechanically complete 
mixing chambers, nevertheless are con- 
structed with a chamber’ sufficiently com- 
plete to enable the apparatus to operate 
as described in the patent. ; 

In reaching this conclusion, it was 
held that although the claims not in is- 
sue include, in terms, a “mixing cham- 
ber,” and the claims in issue do not in- 
clude such terms but state that the sub- 
stance is “mixed,” the claims in issue 
must be limited to include a “mixing 
chamber” to avoid the. prior art. Judge 
Buffington dissented to this view. 

It was also stated that where claims 
do not specifically call for a “mixing 
chamber,” they may be interpreted to do 
so when the specification states that a 
mixing chamber is essential. 


The Laurent 





- FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Vv, 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, 
No. 3882. 





(D. ¢., S. D. | 


State of Art— 
not here in issue include, in terms, a 


(Buffington, J., dissents.) — 
(Cc. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 


Proceedings in Patent Office— 


Specification— 


(Cc. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 


Fire Extinguishing Apparatus, claims 
(Cc. 
31, 1929. 


Sufficiency— 


(Com’r. Pats.) —IV U. S. Daily 2147, 


| 
| 
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Sufficiency— 


of mark ‘at dates testified to—Kramer 


{ 


| 
| 
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Work Was Not Copied 


of expression in which they may be| 
| stated, there can be no literary property 
susceptible of copyright, Defendant has 
not infringed, because he has not copied 
| the literary composition of the plaintiff’s 
| publication, but in language quite dis- 
tinctly his own has restated the same 
set of conventioncl precepts. This under 
all the authorities he was entitled to do, 
and neither the general a¢ceptance of the 
rules as official, nor, if it were true, 
their rejection as officious, could have 
any bearing on this controversy. 
ill dismissed, with costs, 
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October 30 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 
| Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
| Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr, Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
| ler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and Mr. Jus- 
| tice Stone. ; 


‘ 
Julius Eanet, of Washington, D. C.; 
| Allen Wight, of Dallas, Tex.; Adrien 
| Winston Vollmer, of Philadelphia, Pa,; 
| Frank Troutman, of Atlanta, Ga.; Ed- 
ward G. Davidson, ‘of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Lena Frank Oakley, of St. Louis, Mo,; 
Harrison E. Knauss, of Washington, D. 
C.; Thomas L. Mead Jr., of Washington, 
| D. C.; Frank L. Lowe, of Washington, 
D. C., and R, L. Read, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, were admitted to practice. 


No. 16, Original. Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, complainant, v. State of Indiana et al. 
Argument on motion to dismiss continued 
by Mr. Thomas P. Littlepage, for defendants 
James Duane Duncan et al., citizens of the 
State of Indiana, in support of the motion; 
by Mr. Clifford E. Smith for the complain- 
ant in opposition to the motion, and con- 
cluded by Mr. Thomas P, Littlepagg, for de- 
fendants James Duane Duncan et al., citizens 
of the State of Indiana, in support of the 
motion. 

No. 26, The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., as 
sole surviving executor, etc., appellant, v. 
The State of Minnesota. Argued by Mr. 
Cleon Headley for the appellant, and by Mr. 
G. A. Youngquist for the appellee. | 

Adjourned until Oct. 31 at 12 o’clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos, 27, 28, 19, 29, 
30, and 31. 
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Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Delaware. 


” 
| Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY AND Davis, | 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 8, 1929 

Davis, Circuit Judge—The plaintiff- 
appellant brought suit against the de- 
fendant on May 9, 1924, and charged it 
with infringing claims 1, 3, and 6 of 
the United States letters patent No. 
858188 issued to Mr. A. G. Laurent of 
St. Petersburg, Russia, on June 25, 1907, 
for a hand fire-extinguishing apparatus, 
now owned by the plaintiff. As the bill 


was filed only a few weeks before the | 
plaintiff did not ask 


patent expired, the 
for an injunction. . 

It is more difficult to extinguish a fire 
of burning oil, varnish, gasoline, naphtha, 
or other volatile substance than it is to 

ut out an ordinary fire of burning wood. 

ater, thrown on an oil fire, being 
heavier than oil, sinks to the bottom of 
the oil instead of blanketing the top and 
er | air from the fire, 

If oil is burning in a tank or container 
and a large quantity of water is thrown 
on it, the oil will rise to the top, over- 
flow the tank and the fire will spread. 
If oil is confined in a tank, it will gen- 
erate gas, explode, burst the tank and 
thus cause the fire to spread. Steam and 
certain gases may be used for putting 
out fires, but )their efficiency is limited 
to use when the fire is in a chamber or 
confined space. 

When explosions blow out windows or 
make openings, their effectiveness ceases. 
Sand or sawdust mixed with soda dead- 
ens the flame, but the difficulty of ap- 
plying these in sufficiently large quan- 
tities and the intensity of the radiant 
heat from oil fires, restrict their use. 
The parties to this suit claim to be able 
to put out oil fires with the apparatus 
which they respectively use and describe 
in the following language. 


Apparatus and Ingredients 
Defined and Explained 


The defendant says of its apparatus: 
“The soda and acid extinguisher ejects 


| 2% gallons of water; phomene ejects 20 


gallons of fire-fighting foam, and this 
foam is effective on burning liquids as 
well as dry materials. 


“Phomene extinguishes burning oil, | 


enamel, tar, wax, grease, shellac, lac- 
quers, inflammable solvents or chemicals. 
Wherever such materials are used or 
stored, phomene is an absolute essential, 
and in nearly every industry these in- 
flammable materials are used; therefore 
we recommend phomene for general pro- 
tection, to replace the old style soda“and 
acid extinguisher. 

“Phomene is labeled by the under- 
writers’ laboratories, and endorsed by in- 
surance authorities generally as a sub- 
stitute for the soda and acid extin- 
guisher. 
dorsed for many hazards where the soda 
and acid extinguisher would not be ac- 
ceptable,” : 

The plaintiff says of its apparatus: 

“It is capable of delivering between 
eight and ten times the capacity of the 
extinguisher, that is, if our extinguisher 
had a capacity of 3 gallons, we would 
carry 3 gallons of liquid +o the fire, 
but on inversion or operation, the device 
would deliver perhaps 25 to 30 gallons of 
a fire extinguishing medium. * * * That 
makes a form of foam, and in addition 


forms sufficient pressure to throw that | 


foam through the nozzle of a distance of 
say 25 to 30 feet, which enables the op- 
erator to stand at a good distance from 
the fire and not be affected by the heat 
of it and still puts him in a position to 
extinguish the fire.” y 

Claim 1 of the patent follows: 

“A fire-extinguishing apparatus, com 
prising a receptacle containing sepa- 
rated gas-producing fire-extinguishing 
substances and a foam-producing sub- 
stance which causes the substances to 
produce a gas-filled foam simultaneously 
with the evolution of gases.” 

Claim 8 differs from claim 1 in, thal 
it states that the foam-producing sub- 
stance is mixed with one of the fire-ex 
tinguishing substances. Claim 6 is iden- 
tical with claim 3. except that it speci- 
fies an extract of licorice root as the 
foam-producing substance. Each claim 
is for an apparatus. 

The formation of the foam, the patent 
says, is produced by adding to one of the 
liquids any appropriate viscous foam- 
forming substance. There are many of 
such substances, but “the most advan: 
tageous is extract of licorice root.” 


Claim Made for Apparatus 


And Not for Substance 

The patent does not purport to be the 
first to disclose practical methods and 
devices for prodwcing and utilizing gas 
foam as a fire-extinguishing agent. A 


method of extinguishing fires by project- | 


ing against burning surfaces lather-like 
bubbles, was described and broadly 
claimed by Elmer Gates in his patent, 
No. 749374, issued Jan. 12, 1904. One of 
the plaintiff’s witnesses in describing the 


| “gas-filled foam” of the patent said: 


Furthermore, phomene is en- | 


Pa., Oct. 30. 


|“You will get a good idea of it if you 
compare it to shaving lather.” What 
Laurent claims is an apparatus and not 
a method nor a foam-forming substance. 
These were old. ‘ 

The apparatus of Gates and the prior 
art had no mixing chamber; neither does 
the defendant’s. The district court found 
that the plaintiff’s does have a mixing 
chamber and its presence in the plain- 
tiff’s apparatus distinguishes it from the 
receptacles of the prior art and from the 
defendant’s apparatus, 

There seems to be no question about 
the fact that the device of the defend- 
ant does not have a mixing chamber, In- 
fringement depends upon whether or not 
the claims in issue of the plaintiff’s pat- 
ent have a yoo | chamber in the appa- 
ratus which they describe and claim. 

Claims 2, 5 and 7 state that the fire- 
extinguishing apparatus has a “mixing 
chamber.” Claims 8, 4 and 6 do not 
expressly contain a “mixing chamber,” 
but state that the foam-producing sub- 
stance is “mixed” with one of the fire- 
extinguishing substances, 

Claim 1 does not state that it con- 
tains a “mixing chamber,” nor does it 
say that the foam-producing substance is 
“mixed” with one of the fire extinguish- 
ing substances, but says that the recep- 
tacle, which all the claims have contains 
“gas-producing fire-extinguishing sub- 
| stances and a joam-prodacing substance 

which causes the substances to produce 
a gas-filled foam simultaneously with the 
evolution of gases,” ‘ 


Question as to Where 
Mixing Is Done Arises 


| In the claims which do not specifically 
mention the “mixing chamber,” but state 
that the foam-producing substance is 
“mixed” with one of the fire-extinguish- 
ing substances to cause a gas-filled foam 
to be produced simultaneously with the 
evolution of gases, the question arises as 
to whether or not the mixing is done in 
the receptacle when these substances 
come together in a “mixing chamber” or 
elsewhere and otherwise. 

The patent says that¢ 

“this invention has for its object to 
provide a hand fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus of the kind in which two or more 
liquids, arranged separately in a com- 
mon container, are caused to mingle in 
the case of fire so that they generate 
gases which expel the liquids in a power- 
| ful jet, 
| “In appliances of this kind hitherto em- 
| ployed, when the appliance was utilized, 
the two or more liquids have been com- 
pletely mixed one with the other, so 
that the pressure within the container be- 
came relatively high and it was con- 
sequently necessary to make the con- 
tainer strong. 

“Further, it was also impossible to stop 
the jet before the apparatus was emptied, 
even when the issue became no longer 
necessary, so that the appliance had to 
be recharged after use on every occasion 
before it was possible to use it again. 

“The defects are obviated by means of 
the present invention, owing to the fact 
that it sprays toam ingtead of liquid. 
The weight of this foam being from 8 to 
10 times lighter than water, a jet of 
foam from 6 to 8 meters high can be pro- 
duced with a pressure of but one at- 
mosphere, and the container may there- 
fore be formed from ordinary tin or gal- 
vanized iron by soldering, 

“In addition to this, the mixture of the 
‘two or more liquids forming the foam 
takes place in such a manner that only 
the quantities required for the formation 
of a certain quantity of foam are mixed 
together, and further mixing takes place 
| gradually as this foam is sprayed out. 

“As a result of this, the operation of 
| the appliance may be caused to cease at 
any moment, and it may be restarted at 
any time as long as the apparatus con- 
tains any of the liquids. The formation 
| of the foam is produced by adding to one 
| of the liquids (or to both of them) any 
appropriate viscous foam-forming sub- 
stances. There are many such sub- 
stances, but the most advantageous is 
| extract of licorice root ‘(succus liqui- 
| ritae).” 
| Interpreted to Function 


In Use as ‘Mixing Chamber’ 
The apparatus of this invention sprays 
indica tha than liquid and this would 





| 
' 








indicate that the “mixing” was done in 
the apparatus. The foam is produced in 
the receptacle containing the different 
substances in separate compartments, and 
“the mixture of the two or more liquids 
forming the foam takes place in such a 
manner that only the quantities re- 
quired for the formation of a certain 
quantity are mixed together, and further 
mixing takes place gradually as this 
foam is sprayed out.” 

So the foam ‘s produced from mixing 
the two substances in the receptacle, not 
in the compartment containing either 
substance, but in a separate compartment 
or “mixing chamber” and is then 
| “sprayed out.” 

We are compelled to interpret the limi- 
tation of the claims in issue, 1, 3 and 6, 
and the prior art, the disclosures in the 
specification and the claims themselves. 
drive us to the conclusion that all three 
claims in issue contain a receptacle of 
some kind called a “mixing chamber” in 
which the substances are mixed and 
“caust a gas-filled foam to be produced 
simultaneously with the evolution of 
gases.” 

The claims in accordance with the 
general practice state the same thing in 
different language. 

Moreover, figures 1 and 2 distinctly 
show mixing chambers. Figure 4 js not 
so clear but it seems to show a’ section 
which is used as a mixing chamber, 
Figures 3 and 5 are simply horizontal 
sections of 2 and 4, The learned district 
judge said of figures 4 and 5: “Though 
the apparatus of figure 4, of which figure 
§ presents a different view, has no me- 
chanically or structural], complete mix- 
ing chamber, it has, as 1 understand the 
drawing, a section so blocked off by the 
arrangement of its parts that a complete 
mixing chamber is formed through the 
aid of the soda solution when the appara- 
tus is placed in « horizontal position for 
use. It then functions as if the mixing 
chamber were mechanically and struc. 
turally complete.” 

This interpretation is not only the logi- 
cal conclusion from all the facts disclosed 








[Continued on Page 7, Column §.] 
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Zoning Ordinances 


Zoning Statute Held Not to Prohibit 


Continuance of Prior Use of Property 





Action Questioning 


Validity Is Sustained 





Objection to Applicability of 
Regulation Found to Be 
Made Properly 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 30. 

A conviction for the alleged violatiaon 
in March, 1928, of a ‘zoning ordinance 
of the town of Belleville, N. J., has been 
reversed by the New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals, on the ground that at 
the time of the alleged violations, and 
prior to the enactment of the State zon- 
ing law, the prohibitive portion of the 
ordinance in its application to the acts 
complained of was invalid. ‘ 

Prior to the 1928 State law, the opin- 
ion states, a zoning ordinance, to be 
within the law, must have been indefi- 
nite and substantial relationship to the 
safety, health, morals and general wel- 
fare of the community. The ordinance 
in question was held not to have had 
that relationship. 

The State law, passed pursuant to an 
amendment of the State constitution, was 
also held not to be retrospective in the 
sense of validating, prior to its enact- 
ment, the penal provisions of a municipal 
ordinance then in existence. It was also 
held that the State law preserves the 
right to continue, as against subsequent 
zoning interference, a nonconforming use 
that was lawful when instituted and that 
has een actively and constantly main- 
tained. 





FRANK J. DurkIN LUMBER COMPANY 
v. 
GEORGE FITZSIMMONS, RECORDER OF THE 
TOWN OF BELLEVILLE ET AL. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
No. 34, May Term. 

Appeal from Supreme Court. 

JAMES LARKIN HUGHES and MERRITT 
LANE, for appellant; JOHN B. BRowN, 
for respondents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 14, 1929. 

CasE, J.—This case comes up on an ap- 
peal from a judgment of the supreme 
court affirming a conviction of the appel- 
lant for. violation of the provisions of a 
zoning ordinance of the town of Belle- 
ville; the proceedings having been 
brought. before that court on a writ of 
certiorari. The alleged offense, as 
charged in the complaint, consisted of un- 
lawfully using, on. specified days be- 
tween Mar. 1 and 13 inclusive, 1928, cer- 
tain premises as a building material stor- 
age yard, contrary to the ordinance which 


prohibited such use in that area; and | 


further, contrary to the ordinance, of 


occupying and using the ‘premises as) 
aforesaid without first having secured | 


a certificate of occupancy from the super- 


intendent of buildings therefor. The con- | 
viction appears to include two subsequent | 
days, namely, Mar. 16 and 19, 1928, a| 


discrepancy, that is apparently disre- 
garded, 


Zoning Ordinance 


Is Involved in Appeal 
The lands of the appellant are pecu- 
liarly situated. They are, in shape, an 


oblique rectangle, bisected on the north | 


and west by the boundary line that sepa- 
rates the towns of Bloomfigid-and Belle- 
ville, and therefore the lands lie partly 
in each of’ these municipalities. The 
Bloomfield portion is zoned for industries; 
the Belleville portion is zoned as an “A” 
residence section. Appellant’s office 
‘building, from which its lumber busines 
is conducted, is on the Bloomfield side. 
There are no buildings or structures on 
the Belleville portion, the only use made 


of the last mentioned lands being for the | 


piling and storing of lumber, not nearer 
Belleville Avenue, however, than approxi- 
mately 180 feet. 
on Belleville Avenue, 105 feet in Bloom- 
field and 69 feet in Belleville. Measured 
by square feet of area, the conditions are 
reversed and the much larger portion 
lies in Belleville. Furthermore the Belle- 
ville portion has, ard the Bloomfield por- 


tion has not, railroad frontage and rail- | 
Use of the Belleville 
land is necessary tu enable the owner to | 


road facilities. 


concuct its business. 
Condition of Belleville 


Land Is Set Forth 


Geographically, the conditions of the | 


Belleville land are these:—On the south, 
for the entire rear width of the tract, 
namely, 217 feet, runs the Greenwood 
Lake division of the Erie Railroad; be- 
yond which is the combined office and 
home of a man engaged in the trucking 
business, as is also his three car garage 
used to house his five and seven-ton 
trucks. To the east of the rear of the 
lands, at a distance of between 600 and 


1,000 feet, along the railroad, is the con- | 


siderable factory plant of the National 


Grain and Yeast Company; adjoining and | 


paralleling the railroad is an unbuilt and 
undeveloped space apparently reserved 
for a street; paralleling which and 
farther north is a residence street, Small- 
wood Avenue, which swings at right 
angles, as it nears appellant’s property, 
into Pleasant Avenue. Between appel- 


lant’s east line and Pleasant Avenue | 


there are no structures except a real es- 
tate office. To the north of appellant’s 
property is Belleville Avenue, on the far 


side of which are extensive greenhouses | 


—characteristic glass structures—beside 


which is a high roadside sign advertising | 


the establishment as the “Mountain Pink 
Nursery.” To the west is the town of 
Bloonifield, zoned “industrial”; except 
for a gore at the rear where the lands 
of a chemical plant extend into Belle- 
ville and bind on the appellant’s west 
line. 


Ordinance Adopted 
In September, 1923 


The Belleville ordinance was adopted 
Sept. 4, 1923, and, not in terms but by 
excluding all uses except those specifi- 
cally enumerated, prohibited the use of 
so much of appe!lant’s lands as lie within 
the limits of the municipality for the 
storage of building materials or for the 
operation of a lumber business. In or 
about the month of March, 1926, appel- 
lant bought the entire tract as a unit 
and, without authority from the munici- 
pality, proceeded to use the Belleville 


lands for the piling and storage of lumber | 


incidental to the business conducted from 
the buildings situated in Bloomfield.: We 
consider, however, that such piling and 


storage of lumber was an essential part | view (Marter v. Repp, 80,N, J. L. 530, aff. | lant before the recorder be set aside, 


+ 


The main frontage is | 





of the business and was, to that extent, | 
the condticting of that business in the af- 
fected area. In other words, the use did 
not conform to the ordinance. It was a 
nonconforming use. Was.the use, at its 
inception, therefore, unlawful? That de- 
pends upon whether or not the ordinance 
was lawful in its prohibition; and we 
shall: first consider the law as it was 
prior to the zoning amendment, and then 
in the light of that enactment. 

The ordinance was adopted in what the 
town authorities conceived was a com- 
pliance with the provisions of the muni- 
cipalities act, Ch. 152 P. L, 1917, as 
| amended and supplemented, Ch. 240 
PSL. 1880) ane: Oh 162° 2. 
| 1922. That legislation and on ordinance 
| passed, thereunder were considered by 
‘this court in State v. Nutley, 99 N. J. L. 





+ 





State Legislation 
Is Not Retroactive 





Penal Provisions of City Ordi- 
nance Not Validated by 
Enactment 





82 N. J. L. 531) that it is “a familiar and 
important principle, always to be kept 
in mind in the construction of statutes, 
that they are not to be given a retro- 
spective effect or operation if their lan- 
guage reasonably admits of another con- 
struction.” Frelinhuysen v. Morris- 
town, 77 N. J. L. 493. It is also to be re- 
membered that the use of property is 
one of the essential attributes of owner- 





| 389. It was therein held (Gunmere, C. 
J.) that “the legislature in its grant 
| of power to the several municipalities of 
‘the State to regulate the use to which a 
property owner may put his property, 
even to the extent of prohibiting its use 
for a particular purpose, limited that 
| power by the provision of the statute that 
| such regulation must ‘be designed to pro- 
| mote the public health, safety and general 
| welfare.’ If, therefore, the ordinance, in 
|its application to the property of any 
| particular owner, does not come within 
| the limitation of the statute, to that ex- 
| tent it is without legal justification and 
| void.” 

| The reasoning of the case clearly dem- 
| onstrated and. the opinion concisely 
| held that the ordinary use of property is 
|not authorized by the general welfare 
| clause of the statute to be prohibited be- 
| cause repugnant to the sentiments or de- 
sires of a particular class residing in the 
|immediate neighborhood thereof, but 


|only becayse such use is detrimental to | 


‘the interests of the public at large; 
\“that the restriction authorized by this 
' provision of the statute upon the untram- 
|meled use of property for promotion of 
|the general welfare of the community 
| must be such as will tend in some degree 
to prevent harm to the public generally 
|or to promote the common good of the 
| whole people of such community.” 


| Alleged Fire Hazard 


_ s Held Unconvincing 
| On this point the main argument pre- 
| sented by respondents in the instant case 
| is that of an alleged fire hazard, and this 
argument becomes unconvincing when 
the circumstances of the neighborhood, 
the arrangements of the appellant’s prop- 
erty, and the fact that the ordinance does 
| permit the disputed use in the business 
zone, are considered in the light of the 
opinions in Ingersoll v. South Orange, 
128 Atl. 393, affirmed 130 Atl. 721, 
Rudensey v. Montclair, 131 Atl. 906, 4 
Mise. 103, and Karke Realty Associates 
v. Jersey City, 139 Atl. 55. 

Respondents refer to chapter 146 of 


application of the ordinance; but that 
statute was reviewed by this court in 
Krumgold v. Jersey City, 102 N. J. L. 
170, and the principle stated in the Nut- 
ley casé wWpheld.”° As matters stood’ in 
March, 1928, it had been clearly enunci- 
ated that a prohibitive ordinance, to be 
within the law, must be in very definite 
and substantial relationship to the safety, 
health, morals or general welfare of the 
community. It seems redundant to re- 
peat the reasoning, the applications or 
the illustrations uf the cited cases. Suffi- 
cient to say that the prohibition in con- 
troversy did not have that relationship. 
We reach the conclusion, therefore, that 
in March, 1926, when the use began, the 
ordinance, so far as it prevented the use 
|of appellant’s property for the purpose 
to which the property was actually put, 
was not authorized by the statute under 
which it purports to have been adopted 
and to that extent was null and void. 


Objection to Validity 
Of Ordinance Is Ususal 


It has long been proper practice for 
| a party charged with violation of a muni- 
cipal ordinance to object, in a penal ac- 
| tion thereon, to the validity of the ordi- 
nance and in that mode place before the 
court the limited question whether the 
ordinance is not a nullity in that particu- 
lar instance. It was so held by Chief 
Justice Beasley in Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. v. Jersey City, 18 Vr. 286. To the 
| same effect are Gaslight Company v. Rah- 
way, 29 Id. 510; Hamblet v. Asbury Park, 
32 Id. 502. Consequently, had the pres- 
ent issue been presented to this court 
prior to the 1927 constitutional amend- 
|ment and the accompanying statute of 
1928, the ordinance in its immediate ap- 
plication would have been declared a nul- 
lity and the disputed use lawful. The in- 
escapable conclusion is that during the 
period beginning March, 1926, and until 
the just mentioned constitutional and 
| statutory changes the use was lawful. 
It was charged that in addition to vio- 
lating the prohibition of the ordinance 
against a forbidden use the appellant 
also violated a provision requiring him to 
procure a so-called “certificate of occu- 
| pancy”—paper to be issued by the super- 
|intendent of buildings certifying that 
| the premises complied with all the provi- 
sions of the ordinance. Manifestly the 
premises did not comply with the ordi- 
|nance. No person could certify that they 
|did and no court mandate could reason- 
ably issue to compel an official to certify 
|to a falsehood. The right to require a 
certificate of occupancy, in the case be- 





to prohibit the character of occupancy. 

It remdins to consider whether the 
amendment to the constitution adopted in 
1927, known as the zoning amendment, 
and the ancillary legislation, Ch. 274 P. 
L. 1928, alter the result thus reached. 


Amendment Adopted 


At Special Election 

On Oct. 18, 1927, the people, at a spe- 
cial election, adopted a constitutional 
amendment providing that—“the legisla- 
ture may enact general laws under which 
municipalities, other than counties, may 
adopt zoning ordinances * * *,.” By 
its terms this constitutional provision 
was to become effective, within its scope, 
only if, when, and as the legislature 
should enact. The anticipated statute was 
passed and approved Apr. 3, 1928, as 
Chapter 274 of the laws of that year. 
The alleged ordinance violations oc- 
curred in the early part of March, 1928, 
and were, therefore, at the time of their 
| occurrence, not unlawful, Did the 1928 
statute, by retrospective application, 
| make them unlawful? It is to be borne 
|in mind, without sccentuating the penal 
character of the proceeding under re- 





the laws of 1924 in support of the lawful | 


fore us, stands or falls with the right | 


ship. Ownership without use is fatuous. 
True, every owner holds his property 
subject to the implied condition that it 
will not be used for the injury of others 
and also subject to a degree of munici- 
pal control in the interest of the common 
good. 

But if use is an attribute of property, 
may a municipality, without making com- | 
pensation, estop an owner from continu- 
ing a use that is in actuality, that was | 
begun and continued lawfully, and that 
becomes unlawfu: only because the muni- 
cipality has so ordained? 

With respect to the construction of 
buildings the rule was established in 
Rohrs v. Zabriskie, 133 Atl. 65 and ap- 
proved in Koplin v. South Orange, 142 
Atl. 233, that, a writ of mandamus being 
discretionary, there can be no vested 
rights ‘hat contro! the exercise of that 
discretion, unless a permit is issued and 
work is actually commenced thereunder. 
Rights Guaranteed 

» Granting of Permit 

Recognizing that the granting of a 
permit and the subsequent beginning of 
work thereunder do clothe the owner with 
certain rights against municipal inter- 
ference this court very recently, in two 
instances,’ refused a municipality the 
privilege of revoking a permit there- 
tofore given. Saline Freeman v. Frank 
Hague et al. Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company v. Mayor and Aldermen of Jer- 
| sey City et al. It seems that a logical 
application of the same principle is to 
recognize the right to continue, as against 
subsequent zoning interferences, a use 
that was actuaily instituted, that was 
lawful when instituted and that has been | 
actively and constantly maintained. We 
a that the’ statute. does precisely 
that. 

The statute clearly preserves the 
right, as against a zoning ordinance, to 
continue a use lawful at its inception. 
Section 11 provides that “any noncon- 
forming use or structure existing at the 
time of the passage of an ordinance may 
be continued upon the lot or in the build- 
ing so occupied.” 

Section 7 provides that “whenever any 
municipality shall have adopted an. ordi- 
nance, or ordinances, prior to the adop- 
tion of this act, for any of the purposes 
set forth in this act, such ordinance, or 
ordinances, shall continue in effect as if 
they had been adopted under the provi- 
sions of this act.” 

We do not read into that language a 
retrospective intent. The statute does 
not give to an existing ordinance the 
strength to reach back of the date, of the 
statute and create offenses nunc pro 
tune. Section 3 authorizes municipali- 
ties to pass zoning ordinances within the 
larger field authorized by the constitu- 
tional amendment, and section 7 merely 
saves the municipality from the unnec- 
esary machinery of a reenactment where 
there is an existing ordinanee, Such ordi- 
nance is made to continue in effect “as 
if * * * adopted under the provisions of 
this act.” It could not, certainly, be 
adopted under the provisions of the act 
prior to the passage thereof. 


Ordinance Is Effective 
Jointly With Statute 


For such extension of power and 
breadth as depends upon the statute the 
ordinance became effective contempora- 
neously with the statute, namely, Apr. 3, 
1928, as though adopted on that date. 
An issue of this reasonjng is that inas- 
much as the disputed use of appellant’s 
premises. was then in progress, and had 
been since March, 1928, and at its incep- 
tion was constantly until Apr. 3, 1928, 
had been lawful, it was, under section 11 
of the statute, a nonconforming use en- 
titled to be lawfully continued. The title | 
of the act is consistent with this view 
and almost necessarily leads thereto. It 
reads thus:—‘“‘An act to enable munici- 
palities to adopt zoning ordinances limit- 
ing and restricting to specified districts 
and regulating therein buildings and 
structures, according to their construc- 
tion, and the nature and extent of their 
use, and the repeal of sundry zoning 
laws.” The aspect of the title is toward 
the future; nothing therein suggests the 
giving of retroactive effect to an exist- 
ing ordinance. We conclude that the 
statute is not retrospective and that such 
life as was given by it to the ordinance 
under review was congenital with and 
did not antedate the statute, The con- 
viction under review was erroneous inas- 
much as the acts complained of occurred 
jin March, 1928, when there was no legal 
authority for an ordinance prohibition. 
Had the dates assigned to the alleged 
violations been subsequent to Apr. 3, 
1928, when the statute was approved, the 
use would still have been lawful as a con- 
tinuing nonconforming use under sec- 
tion 11. 

In so finding we in no way impair the 
principle stated in Koplin v. South 
Orange, supra. That proceeding was on 
rule to show cause why a writ of man- 
|}damus should not issue commanding the 
issue of a building permit, It was held | 
that because the writ of mandamus was 
discretionary and no vested rights were 
involved, ‘the court did not deem it a 
proper exercise of discretion to compel 
the building inspector to issue a cer- 
tificate that, under the law as it then 
was, he was justified in refusing. The 
question now before us is the legality of 
a conviction that involves a penalty and 
the termination of property rights actu- 
ally and lawfully in use. We perceive a 
sharp distinction between the issues. The 
| litigants herein are entitled, we think, 
|to have the pertinent law established. 

The judgment of the supreme court is 
reversed, Let the record be remitted to 
the end that the conviction of the appel- 
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Police Powers 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are pyinted so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


, New Jersey—Municipal Corporations—Police Power and Regulations—Viola- 


tions of Municipal Ordinances—Right 


to Question Validity of Ordinance— 


A person charged with violation of a municipal ordinance may, in a penal 
action thereon, object to the validity of the ordinance and in that mode place 
before the court the limited question whether the ordinance is not a nullity 


in that particular instance.—Durkin Lumber Co. v. Fitzsimmons et al. 


(N. 


J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV_U. S. Daily 2147, Oct. 31, 1929. 


New Jersey—Municipal Corporations—Police Power and Regulations—Extent 
of Power—Use of Property—Zoning Regulations— 

Where a tract of land lies in two municipalities and the occupant was en- 
gaged in the lumber business, maintaining the buildings and business office 
in one municipality but piling and storing lumber in the other, such storing 


and piling of lumber being an essential part of the business, held: 


Piling 


and storing of lumber was to that extent the conducting of the business 
within the last mentioned municipality and such use did not conform to a 
zoning ordinance prohibiting the ‘same.—Durkin Lumber Co. v. Fitzsimmons 


et al. 


(N. J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 2147, Oct. 31, 1929. 


New Jersey—Municipal Corporations—Police Power and \ Regulations—Use 


of Property—Zoning Ordinances—Vali 


dity— 


At the time of an alleged violation of a zoning ordinance, namely March, 
1926, a prohibitive zoning ordinance, to be within the law, must have been 
in definite and substantial relationship to the safety, health, morals, and 
general welfare of the community, and therefore the prohibitive ordinance 
under .yiew in its application to the acts in question was invalid—Durkin 


Lumber Co. v. Fitzsimmons et al. 
2147, Oct. 31, 1929. 


(N. 


J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


New Jersey—Municipal Corporations—Police Power and Regulations—Use 
of Property—Zoning Ordinances—Zoning Law of 1928— Na 
Chapter 274, P. L. 1928, known as the zoning law, is not retrospective in 
the sense of validating, prior to its enactment, the penal provisions of a 
municipal zoning ordinance then in existence —Durkin Lumber Co. v. Fitz- 


simmons. 


(N. J. Ct. E. & Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2147, Oct. 31, 1929. 


New Jersey—Municipal Corporations—Police Power and Regulations—Use 
of Property—Zoning Regulations—Continuation of Nonconforming Use— 


The 1928 zoning law (chap. 274, P. 


L. 1928) preserves the right to con- 


tinue, as against subsequent zoning interference, a nonconforming use that 
was lawful when instituted and that has been actively and constantly main- 


tained.—Durkin Lumber Co. v. Fitzsimmons et al. 


IV U. S. Daily 2147, Oct. 31, 1929, 


(N. J. Ct. E. & Appls.)— 








Competing Device Is Held Not to Infringe 
Patent for Hand Fire Extinguisher 





Claims Interpreted by Court 


to Include Mixing Chamber 


Although Not Specified 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


in the patent, but is necessary in order 
to sustain the claims, distinguish the 
patent from the prior art and uphold the 
Patent Office. 


‘Chamber’ Was Feature 
In Claim for Patent 


In distinguishing his patent from the 
Murray and Nuhring patent of the prior 
art, the patentee said of that patent: | 
“The construction is quite different from 
applicant’s (Laurent’s) apparatus as it 
(apparatus of Murray and Nuhring) has | 
no mixing chamber and of course no 
narrow passage discharge openings be- 
tween the mixing chamber and the sev- 
eral compartments of the apparatus.” 

It is thus seen that the patentee and | 
the Patent Office regarded the restricted 
communication of the liquid chambers and 
the separate mixing chamber or its 
equivalent such as is illustrated in figure 
4 causing slow mixing with consequent | 
production of foam within the apparatus 
so that the foam could be sprayed out 
as foam when generated, as features 
which distinguished his apparatus from 
those of the prior art. 

None of these distinguishing charac- 
teristics are found in the defendant’s 
apparatus. 

If the claims be not susceptible of the 
interpretation that they are not for a 
function or result, apart from the me- 
chanical devices employed, which is not 
patentable, Fuller v. Yintzer, 94 U. S. 
288; Corning v. Burden, 15 How. 252, 
268, then the performance of that func- 
tion must be limited to the particular 
means described in the specification for 
the production of a _ gas-filled foam 
“simultaneously with the evolution of 
gases.” 

In thus interpreting patents, it often | 
becomes necessary to refer to the speci- 
fication and read it into the claim, as the 
Supreme Court did in the case of West- 
inghouse v. Boyden, 170 U. S. 537, 557, 
when it said: 

“In thus reading the specification into 
the claim, we can adopt no other con- 
struction than to consider it as if the 
auxiliary valve were inserted in the 
claim in so many words, and then to in- 
quire whether the defendants make use 
of such valve, or its mechanical equiva- 
lent.” 

The specification of the Laurent patent 
describes an apparatus containing a mix- 
ing chamber and does not disclose any 
other kind of apparatus by means’ of 
which the result of the invention is ob- 
tained. 

Consequently when the patentee says 
that the foam-producing substance is 
mixed with one of the fire-extinguish- 
ing substances to cause a gas-filled foam 
or which causes the substances to pro- 
duce a gas-filled foam simultaneously | 
with the evolution of gases, the claim | 
must be interpreted as including or re- 
ferring to the “mixing chamber” which 
the specifications mention as an essential 
part of the apparatus, for these two sub- 
stances must come together and be mixed 
in something in order to produce a gas- 
filled foam and the patent shows nothing 
else than a “mixing chamber.” 


Construction of Container 
Not Necessarily Strong 


In the defendant’s apparatus, the 
liquids are completely mixed one with 
the other so that the pressure within the 
container becomes relatively high, This | 
requires the container to be made strong, 
as was the apparatus of Gates and the 
prior art, while the plaintiff’s apparatus 
may be made of ordinary tin. 

When no more foam is needed to ex- 
tinguish the ‘ire in the apparatus of 
plaintiff’s patent, the apparatus may be 
tilted to its original position in which 
the mixing ceases and the process of pro- 
ducing the foam stops, but in the defend- 
ant’s appliances, the process once started 
continues until all the liquids are ex- 
pelled as in the appliances of the prior 
art, “hitherto employed.” 

The learned district judge dismissed 
the bill of complaint because he reached | 
the conclusion that the defendant did | 
not infringe the claims in suit because | 
they must be limited to chemically op- | 
erated foam extinguishers which, though | 
perhaps not having mechanically com- | 
plete mixing chambers, nevertheless are | 
constructed with a chamber sufficiently 





complete to enable the apparatus to op- 
erate as described in the patent, and 
that the defendant’s extinguisher was 
not so constructed. 

We think that he correctly interpreted 
the claims in issue of plaintiff’s patent 
and the defendant’s apparatus. 

Consequently the defendant did not 


jinfringe and the decree dismissing the 


bill is affirmed. 


Five-Blanketing Foam 
Distinguishing Feature 


BUFFINGTON, J., dissenting.—The ex- 
tinguishing of a fire of oil, varnish, gaso- 
line, naphtha, or other volatile sub- 
stances presents difficulties which do not 
exist in putting out the ordinary fire 
by water. Water thrown on an oil fire, 
being the heavier of the two, sinks to 
the bottom of the oil instead of blanket- 
ing the top. 

If the oil is burning in a tank or con- 
tainer and a large quantity of water 
is thrown thereon, it causes the oil to 
rise, overflow the tank and spreads the 
fire. If the oil is confined in a tank, ex- 
plosions from the generated and tank- 
contained gas, burst the tank and spread 
the fire. 


Steam and certain gases could be used, 


| but their efficacy was limited to use when 


the fire was in a chamber or confined 
space, but when explosicns blew out 
windows or made openings, the effective- 
ness of these agencies ceased. Sand or 
sawdust mixed with soda deadened 
flame, but the difficulty of applying suf- 
ficient quantities and the intensity of 
the radiant heat from oil fires made 
their use restricted. 


In fact, prior to the work of the two 
companies to which we later refer, water 
seemed to be the only agency used for 
fire extinguishing, for in the so-called 
“chemical engines,” the portable chemi- 
cal extinguishers of soda and acid, with 
which we were familiar for a genera- 
tion, water is the extinguishing agent; 


|and it was thrown on the fire by the 


gases formed from its separated chemi- 
cals when united by the inversion of 
the machine. 


For the extinguishing of oil fires, and 
incidently of other fires, two companies 
prior to 1924, and some 10 other com- 
panies since that time, have furnished 
a simple, light, portable and effective 
apparatus which can be instantly used, 
which dispenses with water and ejects 
foam which rests on the top of the oil 
and so blankets the flame. By the tilt- 
ing of this light machine of 2 or 3 
gallon capacity, two separated chem- 
icals, one of them mixed with licorice. 
intermingle and simultaneously form 
bubbles and eject from 25 to 30 gallons 


|of fire-blanketing foam a distance of 
125 to 30 feet. 


Referring to its apparatus which it 
calls Phomene, and contrasting it with 
the extinguishers with which we are 
familiar, one of the companies in lan- 
quags, incident it is true in praising 
one’s own product, but in fact shown by 
the proofs to be the case, says: 

“The soda and acid extinguisher 
ejects 2% gallons of water; Phomene 
ejects 20 gallons of fire-fighting foam 
and this foam is effective on burning 
liquids as well as dry materials. 

“Phomene extinguishes burning oil, 
enamel, tar, wax, grease, shellac, lac- 
quers, inflammable solvents or chemicals. 
Wherever such materials are used or 
stored, Promene is an absolute essential, 


|and in nearly every industry these in- 


flammable materials are used; therefore, 
we recommend Phomene for general pro- 
tection, to replace the old style soda 
and acid extinguisher. 

“Phomene is labelled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and endorsed by 
insurance authorities generally as a sub- 
stitute for the soda-and-acid extin- 
guisher. Furthermore, Phomene is en- 
dorsed for many hazards whcre the soda 
and acid extinguisher would not be ac- 
ceptable.” 


Invention Is Based 
On German Machine 


The other company by proof shows 
like efficiency for its apparatus. 
“it’ is eapable of delivering between 
8 and 10 times the capacity of the ex- 
tinguisher, that is, if our extinguisher 
had a capacity of 3 gallons, we would 
carry 3 gallons of liquid to the fire, but 
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Advertisement Admitted as Evidence 


Of Contemplated Use of Trade Mark 





Designation ‘Primfit? Is Declared to Be Deceptively 
Similar to ‘Trimfit,’ Used on Hosiery 


“Primfit” when used alone or on a 
shield is deceptively similar to “Trimfit” 
accompanied by a representation of a 
ballet dancer, both marks being used on 
hosiery, the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents has held in sustain- 
ing the petition for cancellation of the 
= of. the first-mentioned trade | 
mark. 


In discussing the question of whether 
the petitioner had proved prior adoption | 
and use of its mark, as it was held it 
had, the opinion states that while an | 
advertisement is not proof of trade mark | 
use, yet it is evidence of contemplated | 
use and is therefore entitled to weight 
with other testimony of use. 

Testimony showing orders for labels 
and their printing and delivery with | 
copies of orders, copies of advertise- 
ment, and samples of hosiery bearing | 
the trade mark were held to substan- 
tially establish the use of the mark at 
the date claimed. 


' 
i 


' 





KRAMER BROTHERS 
Vv 


THE PRIMFIT TEXTILE Co., INC. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Application for cancellation No. 1623 of | 

trade mark registration of Harry D.| 

Liebschutz, No. 227418, issued May 3, | 

1927, for hosiery and underwear. 
GEORGE A. Prevost, for Kramer Broth- 

ers; WILLIAM S. Hopces, for Primfit 

Textile Company. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Oct. 4, 1929. 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commission- 
er.—This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the registrant, Harry D. Lieb- 
schutz, The Primfit Textile Co., Inc., as- 
signee, substituted, of the decision of the 
examiner of trade mark interferences, | 
sustaining the petition for cancellation 
filed by Kramer Brothers and recom- 
mending that the registration obtained 
by the hereafter termed respondent be 
cancelled. 

The registrant, respondent, obtained 
registration May 3, 1927, No. 227418, of 
the trade mark “Primfit” used upon 
ladies’, men’s and children’s hosiery, and 
knitted textile underwear in one- and 
two-piece garments. In the specimens 
filed of the respondent‘s mark the nota- 
tion appears upon a background of the 
representation of a shield although such 
background does not, appear in connec- | 
tion with the mark as registered. 

The petitioner claims prior adoption | 
and use of the notation “Trimfit” ac- | 
companied by the pictorial representation 
of a ballet dancer, the composite mark | 
being used upon hosiery. 

The class of goods upon which the re- 
spective marks are used is the same, 
namely, hosiery. The notations “Prim- 
fit” and “Trimfit” are so nearly the same 
in appearance, speliing, sound, and signi- 
ficance, that there would seem to be no 
other conclusion possible than that there 
would be confusior of goods and origin 
if the goods of both parties appeared in 
the same market bearing these respec- 
tive notations. The goods of both parties 
would, certainly enough, be called for 
by the notation and the presence of the 
representation of a shield in the one 











on inversion or operation, the device 
would deliver perhaps 25 to 30 gallons , 
of a fire extinguishing medium. * * * 


That makes a form of toam, and in ad- | 
dition forms sufficient pressure to throw | 
that foam through the nozzle a distance 
of say 25 or 30 feet, which enables the 
operator to stand at a good distance 
from the fire and not be affected by the 
heat of it and still puts him in a position 
to extinguish the fire.” 

As the sales by one of these compa- 
nies of such a foam extinguisher grew 
from 100 in 1918 and $600,000 worth in | 
1919, to an aggregate of $1,400,000 up 
to 1927; and as the other company has 
sold large quantities in the two years 
in which it has dealt in foam extinguish- 
ers, it will be seen that we are dealing 
with a highly useful, unique, portable, 
at hand, and better apparatus for the 
extinguishing of oil fires at their start 
than the art previously had. ! 

Turning next to the origin of such; 
foam extinguisher, the proofs show that | 
in 1913 Charles H. Meigs, who had been 
in the extinguisher business for some 13 
years, went to Germany and there saw 
a fire put out by a foam extinguisher. 

“I observed that the foam which was 
expelled from the extinguisher flowed on 
top of a burning oil surface and extin- 
guished the fire very rapidly. * * * I 
thought it would be a wonderful thing 
for the American market.” 

He bought one, brought it back with | 
him and thus, and there is no contradic- 
tion of his testimony, “originated the 
idea of the production of the foam type | 
of extinguisher in this country.” 

Describing this German machine he 
testified: 

“It was the usual European type of 
extinguisher made of steel instead of 
copper. It has no hose as the American | 
extinguishers have, but hed a fixed out- | 
let and it had an inner tube, inner com- | 
nartment, and that was fixed in the ex- 
tinguisher. The top can was removable. 
It had a stopple which fell off-on the | 
inversion of the. extinguisher. * * * I} 
never had any of those German chem- 
ical charges, but I learned afterwards | 
that they used many different foam-mak- 
ing materials, but principally licorice.” | 


Were the Only Makers 


| the goods would be called for. 


case and the representation of a ballet 
dancer in the other would either not be 
noted or would not affect the name by 
which the goods would be called for, 
These additional features, the repre- 
sentation of the shield and of the ballet 
dancer in the other would either not be 
noted or would affect the name by which 
These ad- 
ditional features, the representation of 
the shield and of the ballet dancer, are 
not deemed material or sufficient to pre- 
vent confusion in trade. 

In view of the foregoing the only 
question here to be considered is whether 
the petitioner has proved prior adoption 
and use of its mark. The respondent took 
no testimony and is restricted to its date 
of filing, Dec. 17, 1926, for its earliest 
date of adoption and use of its mark. 
The petitioner has taken testimony and 
has submitted some 16 exhibits. Many 
of these are justly criticized by the re- 
spondent as not keing proper evidence, 
being merely typewritten statements un- 
signed and not properly identified, and 
there being no explanation as to why 
originals were not produced. Further 
many of such exhibits do not show use 
of the mark of the petitioner and still 
others fail to show any date of use. The 
testimony of George M. Porges is clearly 
to the effect that as early as Mar. 5, 
1923, his company, of which he is vice 
president, received and shortly thereafter 
filled an order for many thousands of 
transfers for the petitioner, these trans- 
fers being of the character disclosed in 
exhibit 2. While the copy of the order 
dces not possess material documentary 
value as evidence yet in connection with 
the testimony of the witness Porges it is 
deemed entitled to weight. The witness 
Armold Kramer, a member of the peti- 
tioner firm, submits in evidence as exhibit 
3, samples of hosiery bearing petitioner’s 
trade mark. 

This witness submits a sample label, 
exhibit 7, as one of the type obtained by 
the petitioner in February, 1923, from 
the Seaboard Lithographing Company. 
The witness also presents and identifies 
exhibit 10, which he testifies is a copy 
of an order given David Weil & Sons in 
June, 1924, for a large number of rider 
tickets including the trade mark of the 
petitioner. 


Advertisement Used 
As Exhibit in Case 


Although this exhibit possesses sub- 
stantia'ly no evidential value of itself, 
being a mere typewritten statement with- 
out signature and not being identified as 
to its origin by this witness, yet it is 
properly identified by the witness Myer 
M. Steinberg, a salesman of David Weil 
& Sons Lithographic Company. The wit- 
ness Kramer submits a page which he 
tistifies is a copy of an advertisement of 
his firm appearing in the February, 1923, 
edition of the publication “Hosiery Re- 
tailer,” stated to be published in Boston, * 
Mass. This advertisement includes a 
representation of the petitioner’s trade 
mark to be used upon the hosiery which 
is there advertised for sale. While this 
is not proof of trade mark use yet it is 
evidence that the petitioner contemplated 
abcut this date placing upon the market 
hosiery bearing this trade mark since it 
is hardly to be presumed a company 
would insert in a publication an adver- 
tisement of the character disclosed in the 
publication of exhibit 6 unless the com- 
pany were. intending or in position to 
offer its goods under the trade mark. 

The witness, Myer M. Steinberg, a 


Mithographic salesman for the David Weil 


Sons Lithographing Company, testifies to 
having produced “lithographed hosiery 
box labels and box-wraps, also rider 
tickets, bands, and toe-stickers, the latter 
three of which are applied to hosiery” in 


| June, 1924, for petitioner, delivery be- 


ing made to the Davies Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa., on June 27, 1924, on the 
order of the petitioner company. Ex- 
hibit 10 is identified by this witness as a 
record of this order. 

It must be deemed substantially es- 
tablished that the petitioner began the 
use of this trade mark in 1923 or 1924, 
certainly long prior to any date which the 
respondent has established for its date 
of first adoption and use of its mark. 
Under these conditions it would seem 
that the petitioner is entitled to prevail. 


Cancellation Order 
Sustained in Review 


The respondent has contended that the 
words “Trim fit” appearing in petition- 
er’s mark are descriptive, Not only is 
the respondent ‘estopped from raising 
that question here since it is quite appar- 
ent that if this notation in the peti- 
tioner’s mark is descriptive then the re- 
spondent’s notation as registered is like- 
wise descriptive but also this: would not 
be sufficient ground, if conceded to be 
true, to deny the petition for cancella- 
tion. The notation used by the respond- 
ent, even if the petitioner’s notation 
‘Trim fit” be regarded as descriptive, is 
so similar to petitioner’s notation as to 
render damage to petitioner by respond- 
ent’s registration not only probable but 
fairly certain. : 

_ The decision of the examiner sustain- 
ing the petition and recommending the 
cancellation of the respondent’s registra- 
tion is affirmed. 

———— 


or a license. It continued the infringe- 


ment which’ it had unconsciously been 
doing. 














In America Until 1922 


The machine was marked patented, but 


Immediately on the close of the war 
Meigs went to Germany to buy the 
Laurent patent. After protracted search | 


without identification as to number or;the German company, which had gone 
date. Meigs then went to Washington,|out of business, was found, and after 
made such search for the foam type ma-| Protracted negotiations the patent was 


chihe as he himself could, and found 
none. 

He thereafter redesigned the German 
machine, had some made and put them 
on the market about 1916 and sold about 
100. In 1917 the business was taken 
over by the Foamite Fire Extinguisher 
Company, and 2,000 were sold. Addi- 
tional capital was put in and patent at- 
torneys employed. 

Search by them brought to light that 
a patent for a foam extinguisher, No. 
858188, hed in 1907 been granted to one 
Laurent, a subject of Russia, and that 
according to the records of the Patent 
Office it was owned by a German com- 
neny. They were then advised by their 


bought in 1918 by the Foamite Fire Foam 
Company which hed succeeded to the 
business of the Foamite Fire Extin- 
guisher Company. 

The proofs show ,that in that year 
some 7,000 of the extinguishers were 
sold, and in 1919 some 15,000, By later 
transfers the rrtent passed to the 
Foamite-Childs Company, the successor 
to the business; and with the exception 
of the infringement by the Irwin Com- 
pany, which ended b:: the buying of said 
; company, and of several other companies 
which ceased on notice, the assignees of 
the Laurent patent were the only makers 
and venders in the country of a foam ex- 
tinguisher until’ 1922, when the other 





attorney that their extinguisher in- 
fringed the Laurent patent. The war 


prevented the Foamite Company from! 


taking any steps to acquire the patent 


company, the defendant, put its Phomene 
| extinguisher on the market. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Nov 1. 











Daily Conferences 
Consider Schedules 
For Federal Census 


Plans for Gathering Figures 
On Unemployment Is 
Pushed to Permit Prepar- 
ations for Population List 








Conferences whose termination shall 
mark the final settlement of the ———— 
schedules for the fifteenth decennial cen- 
sus continue daily at the Bureau of the 
Census, but are expected to: conclude 
early in November, according to state 
=. made by officials of the Bureau. 


The frequent meetings. it was s*-‘~7 | 
are being called by the Director of the 
Census, William M. Steuart, and aie ac- | 
tended by groups of Bureau heads and 
regular advisors. The purpose of the 
series is to completely settle all prob- 
lems remaining from a recent two-day 
session of the advisory committee and 
to agree upon disposal of the few new 
questions brought up in the committee 
meeting. . 

In compliance with the Congressional 
enactment providing for the approach- 
ing census, plans and schedules must be 
employed to include censuses of “popu- 
lation, agriculture, irrigation, drainage, 
distribution, unemployment, and mines,” 
and shall be taken in “each State, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, | 
and Porto Rico.”. Censuses in Guam. 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, as well) 
as the “anama Canal Zone, are to be 
taken by the respective governors “in| 
accordance with plans prescribed or ap-| 
proved by the Director of the Census,” | 
it was explained. 


Unemployment Schedule First 


Of the pending schedules, the one ten- | 
tatively drafted for the census of un- 
employment is most likely to receive im- | 
mediate settlement, according to the ora! | 
statements, for with its definite settle- | 
ment work can advance more rapidly in| 
preparation for the census of population 
This, officials explain, is the single cen- 
sus demanding the largest number of 
workers, and while the actual enumera- | 
tion cannot lawfully be begun before | 
April 2, 1930, the many preparations de- | 
manded among the 575 supervisors and | 
at the Bureau should be started shortly. | 

While the machinery needed to record, 
tabulate, and collate the mass of reports | 
to be received at the Bureau is partly 
finished, its installation will not be un- | 
dertaken until the schedules have been | 
finally accepted, the statements related. 

It also was included in the recent! 
statements that the full personnel of 
the technical staff which is to cooperate | 
in the supervision of the census of dis- 
tribution, will not be made public until | 
a@ special press meeting is called by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont. At this time the duties and qual- 
ifications of the statistical specialists 
appointed to the staff are to be ex-| 
plained. 





| 
| 





Must Start Apr. 1 


Enumerations in the censuses of pop- 
ulation and agriculture are to be com- 
menced, according to law, on Apr. 1, 
and unless otherwise decreed by the 
Director, are to be completed within 30 
days. In any city having 2,500 inhabi- 
tants or more under the census of 1920, 
the enumeration of the population shall 
be completed within two weeks from its 
commenceemnt. 


Concerning provisions of the law for 
other phases of the census, Bureau offi- 
cials have cited sections 16 and 17 of the 
late act, which refer to the censuses of | 
agriculture and livestock and manufac- | 
turing. Other phases are regulated in 
earlier laws, and the two sections of the 
new enactment follow in full text: 

Section 16. That there shall be in the | 
year 1935, and once every 10 years there- 
after, a census of agriculture and live- 
stock, which shall show the acreage of 
farm land, the acreage of the principal 
crops, and the number and value of do- 
mestic animals on the farms and ranges 
of the country. The schedule employed | 
in this census shall be prepared by the | 
Director of the Census. Such censuses | 
shall be taken as of Jan. 1 and shall | 
relate to the crop year. The Director of 
the Census may appoint enumerators or 
special agents for the purpose of this | 
census in accordance with the provisions | 
of the permanent census act. } 

Section 17. That the Director of the | 
Census be, and he is hereby, authorized | 
and directed to collect and publish, for | 
every second year after 1927, statistics 
of manufacturing industries; and the 
director is hereby authorized to prepare 
such schedules as in his judgment may | 
be necessary. 

| 


Changes Announced | 
In Foreign Service 


} 
| 
| 











Third Secretary Is Named for 
Embassy at London 





David McK. Key, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., now third secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Berlin, has been assigned 
as third secretary of the London Em- 
bassy, the Department of-State has just 
announced. 

Other changes in the foreign service 
announced by the Department follow: 

Philip Adams, of Cambridge, Mass., 
now American consul at Campbellton, 
New Brunswick, Canada, assigned Ameri- | 
can consul at Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 

Flavius J. Chapman 3d, of Salem, Va., 
now American consul at Tientsin, China, 
designated third secretary of legation at | 
Peiping, China. 

Julius C, Holmes, of Lawrence, Kans.., | 
now vice consul at Smyrna, Turkey, des- 
ignated third secretary of legation at 
Tirana, Albania. 

George R. Hukill, of Middletown, Del.,! 
now consul at Lucerne, Switzerland, as- 
signed consul at Zurich, Switzerland. 

Alfred W. Kliefoth, of Boalsburg, Pa., 
now consul at Riga, Latvia, designated 
second secretary of embassy at Berlin, 
Germany. 

Fred C. Slater, of Topeka, Kans., now 
American consul at Sarnia, Ontario, Can- 
ada, will retire Nov. 9. 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Greensburg, 
Pa., now ‘American consul at Riga, Lat- 
via, assigned American consul at Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. 

Harry L. Troutman, of Macon, Ga., 
now serving temporarily as American 
consul at Jerusalem, Palestine, assigned 
American consul at Beirut, Syria. 

Leslie F. Woods, of Cambridge, Mass., 


Education 





| 8,000 feet above sea level, 


jareas as dikes of solidified lava. 


American consul now detailed to the j 





Federal Spe 


cialist Finds Education. 





Turnover of Labor 


In Home Economics M aking Progress| |p September Shows 





Survey Cites Organization of Teachers, Revision of Curric- 
ulum and Correlation to Experience 





Home economics education during the 
past two years has made notable prog: 
ress, the specialist at the Office of 
Education, Miss Emeline S. Whitcomb, 
declared in a biennial survey just pub- 
lished by the pet fen ane of the Interior. 

Among the achievements, according to 
the survey, are the organization of 
teachers and supervisors of home econom- 
ies, further curriculum revision, and in- 
creased correlation of the courses to 
health, the family, and economic relation- 
ships. The full text of that part of the 
survey summarizing the ‘achievements 
follows: 

Home-economics education during the 
biennium has made notable progress. 
Among the achievements are the forma- 
tion of the organization of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics, further 
curriculum revision, better integration of 
home-economics instruction with healt 
education, larger opportunities for child 
development and parental education, or- 
ganized courses for social and family 
relationships, increased interest in busi- 
ness opportunities for women trained in 
home economics, courses for boys and 
men, greater Federal appropriations, and 
more research or fact-finding studies in 
the various fields of home economics. 

The formation of the organization of | 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics at Asheville, N. C., June 24, 1927 
was. the result of the home-economics | 
conferences held in that city June 20,| 
1927, and similar ones at various times | 
and places called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


Curriculum reconstruction has occupied 
the time and attention of supervisors and 
teachers of home economics all over the 
United States, and with few exceptions 
the work of revision has been in addition 
to their daily school responsibilities | 
Many of them spent their Summer vaca- | 
tions in study—selecting for this purpose | 
those institutions of higher education! 
offering courses in the techniques and | 





| methods of curriculum research and edu- 


cational philosophies underlying curricu- | 
lum revision. 

In a number of cases members of the | 
curriculum-revision committee of a city | 
school home-economics department at- | 
tended the same institution, registered | 
for the same courses, received the same | 
guidance as to how to interpret the find. | 
ings of their investigations, and how to 
apply them to the revision of their own 


curriculum. 
Health is one of the major objectives | 
of home economics. The American | 


Child Health Association found in its | 
study of 53 schools that home-economics | 


instruction in 30 is considered basic to | 
| 





Volcano Is Feature 


Of Capulin Mountain 


Automobiles Can Be Driven| 
From Crater Base to Rim, 
Park Service Reveals | 


Capulin Mountain National Monument | 
in New Mexico contains an extinct vol- | 
cano and is situated in a region of unusual | 
and attractive scenery, according to an! 











health education, because of the sane at- 
titude of home economics toward food 
and clothing, cleanliness, care of the 
home, self-control, self-respect, and in- 
vo community, and national health 
abits. . 


The South Bend, Ind., 1928, house- 
hold-arts course of study includes the 
statement that one of its general ob- 
jectives is “to create ideals and attitudes 
toward health and establish such habits 
that girls will have an appreciation of 
health as a personal and family asset 
and will carry it over into the community 
as a factor of better citizenship.” _ 


Child development and parental edu- 
cation, according to the field worker in 
that subject of the American Home- 
Economics Association, is offered in 148 
colleges as residence and in 25 as exten- 
sion courses. Twenty-seven colleges co- 
operate with nursery schools; 17 have 
nursery schools administered by depart- 
ments of home economics; 10 offer re- 
search in child development conducted by 
staff members of the Lecne-ecsneited de- 


partments, and 8 have research workers | 


directing the studies in the field of child 
development and parental education. 


During the biennium, the National Re- 
search Council and the National Council 


|of Parental Education have awarded fel- 


lowships to 48 trained home-economics 
workers for further study in child de- 
velopment and parental education. 


Instruction in “social and family re- 
such as “home problems,” “home man- 


and citizen home making, is offered very 
generally in the departments of home 
economics throughout the United States. 

The objectives of such courses are to 
develop in the students appreciation of 
the real functions of the home and its 
contributions to the happiness and wel- 
fare of society, and to the preparation of 
students for effective participation in the 
physical, social, and spiritual activities 
of home life. 


Home economics in business is a com-| 


paratively new field in education. Busi- 
ness firms, including banking and pub- 


lishing houses, are appreciating that this | 


type of education trains children and 
adults in the wise use of economic goods. 
Therefore such firms are employing 


{trained home-economics workers for the 


purpose of ascertaining the consumers’ 
demands and directing purchasers so that 
better values received may be possible 
for moneys expended, 


Home economics is now offered to boys 
in many sections of the United States. 
In some cases boys are permitted to take 
this work with the girls. This is true in 
the new Everett High School of San 
Francisco, Calif., and in the Thomas Jefe 
ferson High School, of New York, N. Y. 


The Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, at Stillwater, offers an 
elective home-economics course which is 
popular with the men students of the 
college; and a number of other institu- 
tions of higher education offer home-eco- 
nomics courses to men. 


_Home economies for adults was offi- 
cially recognized and financially aided by 
the Federal Government through laws 
known as Smith-Lever Act (1914), Smith- 
Hughes Act (1917), and Capper-Ketcham 
Act (1928). The Smith-Lever and Cap- 


Gain Over August 


ne 
Preliminary Figures Also 
Show Increase in All 
Classes of Separations 

And Accessions 





The monthly rate of labor turnover 
for September, 1929, was 4.4 per 100 
employes on pay rolls, as compared with 
4.1 for August, 4.2 for September last 
year, and the yearly average of 3.1 for 
1928, according to preliminary figures 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics.and made public Oct. 30 by the 
Department of Labor. In the equiva- 
lent annual rate, which is the rate for 
the month expressed as an annual rate, 
the net turnover rate for September, 
1929, is placed at 53.7 in the Bureau’s 
preliminary figures. This is compared 
|with a rate of 48.5 in August, 50.6 in 
September, 1928, and the 1928 annual 
average of 37.1. “ 
| The preliminary figures obtained by 
| the Bureau were furnished by about 70 
|per cent of the 400 companies on the 
}list from which reports are received. 
These 400 companies employ about 
700,000 persons. 

The September, 1929, accession rate of 
64.5, expressed on the equivalent annual 
basis, was an increase of more than 10 
points from the August rate of 54.3, ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s figures. But the 





| lationships,”* under that title and others, | total separation rate of 53.7 was an in- 


crease of a little mere than 5 points in 


| agement,” “worthy home membership,” | the same period from the August rate 


of 48.5. The quit, discharge and lay-off 
rate all showed an increase in September 
over August. Comparing September, 
1929, with the corresponding period last 
year, there is an increase in all classes 
of separations and accessions, according 
to the Bureau. The September, 1929, 
accession rate is more than 7 points 
higher than that of September, 1928, 
while the total separation rate for Sep- 
tember, 1929, is 3.1 points above the 
| total separation rate for the like month 
of 1928. 

The monthly separation rate of 4.4 
for September, 1929, is an increase of 
0.3 over the August rate, and of 0.2 over 
the rate for September, 1928. The acces- 
sion rate of 5.3 for September of this 
year is 0.7 higher than the 4.6 rate for 
August, and 0.6 higher thar for Septem- 
ber, 1928. The quit rate for September, 
on the monthly basis, was the same as in 
August, but the lay-off and discharge 
rates were slightly higher. The quit 
rate, lay-off rate, and discharge rate for 
September, 1929, also show a slight in- 
crease over the rates for the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, according to the Bu- 
reau’s figures. 


Ruling Is Clarified 
On Pay of Veterans 


| Retired Army Officers Are 
Exempted From Law, Mr. 
McCarl Holds 


The provision in existing law prohibit- 














announcement just made public by the! per-Ketcham acts made possible Federal |ing, Federal employes from drawing 


Interior. The report states that automo- | 


biles can be driven from the base to the|are primarily designed for vocational | 
rim of the volcano crater over a cinder | home economics for girls 14 years of age | 
jroad. Other data concerning this monu-| and above and for adults in all-day, 


ment is shown in the report which fol- | 
lows in full text: 
_Capulin Mountain, N. Mex., is a mag- | 
nificent example of a recently extinct | 
voicano. Rising to an altitude of about | 
it stands | 
1,500 feet above the general level of the | 
surrounding plain. It is a steep-sided, | 
circular cinder cone having a_ well-| 
marked crater at its summit, with al 


| broad platform at its base built up by | 


successive flows of lava. The mountain | 
is about a mile and a half in diameter at | 
its base. The diameter of the crater | 
from rim to rim is about 1,500 feet and | 
its bottom is about 75 feet below the | 
lowest part of the rim and 275 feet lower | 
than the highest point. 

Capulin Mountain is situated in the! 
center of a volcanic region whose west- | 
ern extremity is about 50 miles east of | 
the Rocky Mountains and which extends | 
easterly from Raton Pass on the Santa} 
Fe Trail through southern Colorado and 
northeastern New Mexico into Okla- 
homa, a distance of more than 80 miles. 
Evidence of the tremendous volcanic ac- | 
tivity that occurred in this section is | 


| today disclosed in the mesas built up by j in 
layers of successive lava flows of vary-| our own advance in civilization, and as 
problem will be even 
|riods of time, and now exposed through | worse then it has been in the past, un-| 
Great cracks in| less we are able to develop the Indian| 
| the earth through which the molten rock | so that he may take a place in advancing | 
civilization which will allow him to be| 


ing thicknesses, separated by long pe-| 
the action of erosion. 
poured forth are exposed in the eroded | 


In | 
some places where the lava welled up | 


mountains were built up. The cinder 


;cones represented by Capulin Mountain 
were the last to be formed and result | an experiment in this State, I feel sure 
from the last relatively feeble effort of | that we could give you full cooperation 
| because our industries are thoroughly 
| The ational monument, created by | organized through the industrial con- 
presidential proclamation Aug. 9, 1916, 


the dying forces. 


covers an area of 680.37 acres. Its prin- 
cipal exhibit, Capuvlin Mountain, is one 


| of the striking features of this region 


of unique and attractive scenery. It is 
six miles southwest of Folsom, N. Mex.., 
on the Colorado Southern Railroad, and 


three miles north of the town of Capulin, | 


on a branch line of the Santa Fe sys- 
tem. The Colorado-to-Gulf Highway 


poses south of the monument through | 
es Moines and Capulin Station, and | 


another road passes east of the monu- 
ment through Des Moines and Folsom. 
Autos can be driven from the base of 
the voleano to the rim of the crater 
over a well-packed cinder road built by 
the National Park Service. ‘The road is 
approximately two miles in length and 


15 feet wide and has a 6 per cent grade.|S. 0. 187, revoked; from Fort Monroe, Va., 


Clell Norwood, the custodian of the mon- 
ument, lives at the town of Capulin. 





| Department, assigned American consul 
at Cobh, Irish Free State. 

| Non-career: William B. Lawton, of 
| Savannah, Ga., now vice consul at Santo 
Domingo, assigned vice consul at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico. 





nomics, and certain Smith-Hughes funds 


; part- 
time, and evening schools. 

(A full statement may be found in 
“Trends in Home Economics Education, 
1926-1928,” Bulletin, 1929, No. 25, Office 
of Education.) 





Arizona Industries Plan 


To Help Indian Labor 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
ican miners, Mexicans or others would 
receive for the same work. 

“We believe that with a cooperative 
basis and the proper man handling the 
Government contracts, all our industries 
would be glad to establish schools, spe- 
cially for the training of our Indian 
population and to pay these men on a 
basis which would encourage them to go 
forward and develop themselves in con- 
struction, mining and other work. I am 
one who has little sympathy with the 
idea of allowing the Indian to stay on 
the reservation and lose all advantage 
of an advancing civilization. 

“The Indian in the mass, particularly 





years go on the 


a self-supporting unit. 


= am informed that there are 25,000 
through relatively small pipes the hard-| Indians who could be used in some kind 
ened filling now protrudes from the sur-| of daily work in the State of Arizona. 
face as “plugs,” the softer rock around |If we could bring these men into agri-| 
them having been eroded away. In other | culture and industry it would solve the 
places the lava issued through vents, and | labor problem, as far as Arizona is con- 


cerned. 


| gress,” 
| Army Orders 
| 
| Maj. Gen. William Graham Everson, U. S 
A., par. 4, S. O. 229, amended. 


Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 


;upon his own application. 
Lt. Col. John Henderson Steck, Inf. Res. 


tive June 9, 1929, 


Chain, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo. 
Maj. Edward Dworak, Fin. Dept., par. 25 
S. O. 269, amended. 


Capt. Lucas E. Schoonmaker, C. A., par. 7 
to Honolulu, Hawaii. 


to the J. A. G. D. 

| Ist Lt, Ralph C. Benner, F, 
| ferred to the C. W. S. 

| Capt. Grover C, Rippetoe, Inf., Trenton 





| 


Capt. Joseph A. Nichols, Inf., par. 10, S, O 


Arizona, is not advancing in step with 


“If you would be inclined to start such 





Col. Carl R. Darnall, M. C., from duty in 
the office of the Surgeon Gen., to duty, Army 


Lt. Col. William M. Cooley, Cav., retired 


orders of Oct. 19 amended to become effec- 


2d Lt. Lyle E. Seeman, E. C., from Grand 


| Capt. Edward C. Betts, Inf., transferred 


A., trans- | 


|N. J. to Walter Reed General Hospital 
Washington, D. C., for observation and |! 
treatment. 


|‘National Park Service, Department of |funds for extension work in home eco- | double compensation in excess of $2,000 


| per annum is not applicable to emergency 
| Army officers on the retired list, the 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl has 
ruled, according to a letter sent to the 
Secretary of War, and just made public 
by the General Accounting Office. The 
| letter points out that under the statute 
| prohibiting double compensation, emer- 
| gency Army officers may be employed at 
least to the same extent as is authorized 
in cases of retired officers of the Regular 
Army for injuries or incapacity incurred 
in line of duty, 

The full text of the letter follows: 
Sir: There. has been received your let- 
ter of Oct. 3, 1929, as follows: 
“Decision is requested whether per- 
|sons who have been placed upon the 
emergency officers’ retired list of the 
Army, created by the act of May 24, 
1928 (45 Stat. 735), may be employed 
and paid compensation as employes in 
the civil service of the Department.” 
The act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, 
prohibited the holding of a second office 
by any person “who holds an office the 
|salary or annual compensation attached 
|to which amounts to the sum of $2,500,” 
with the exception that it should not 
apply to retired officers of the Army or 
Navy whenever they may be elected to 
— office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
This law was amended May 31, 1924, 43 
Stat. 245, by adding at the end thereof 
the following sentence: 

“Retired enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard re- 
tired for any cause, and retired officers 
|of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard who have been retired for 
injuries received in battle or for injuries 
or incapacity incurred in line of duty 
shall not, within the meaning of this 
section, be construed to hold or to have 
held an office during such retirement.” 

The act of Aug. 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 582, 
amending section 6 of the act of May 
10, 1916, 39 Stat. 120, prohibiting the 
use of appropriated funds for payment 
of salary to any person receiving more 
than one salary when the combined 
amounts of the plural salaries exceeded 
the sum of $2,000 per annum, contained 
a provision that “this shall.not apply to 











249, amended to assign him to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga, 


s 2d Lt. George V. H. Mosely Jr., Inf., par. 


22, S. O. 162, revoked. 

2d Lt. Clarence M. Virtue, Inf., from 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Capt. Joseph J. Schmidt, Inf., from Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, to duty Organized Re- 
»| Serves, Eighth Corps Area, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Chap. Elmer A. Huset, from Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash. to Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Capt. Harry Henry, Inf., from Fort Des 
,| Moines, Iowa, to duty Organized Reserves, 
Sixth Corps Area, Eau Claire, Wis. 

\ Chap. Maurice W, Reynolds, from Fort 
Slocum, N. Y., to Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Capt. William M. Starnes, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
ning, Ga. 

2d Lt, Robert Kirby Perrine, Inf., resig- 
nation of commission accepted, 

»| 2d Lt. Harold G. Peterson, A. C., from 
,| Chanute Field, Ill., to Mitchel Field, N. Y. 
Capt. Carroll M. Gale, Inf., from Fort 
| segrenwerte, Kans., to the Panama Canal 
. | Dept. 


M. C., from 
to Fort Ben- 








| Topical Survey of Federal Government | 


Veterans 


Fisheries of Alaska Regulated 
To Promote Stability in Industry 





Supply Is Conserved by Federal Control of Catches; 
Protection Given to Herd of Fur Seals 





Topic 1—Industry: Fisheries 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By Ward T. Bower, 


Administrative Officer in Charge, 
Division of Alaska Fisheries, 
Bureau of Fisheries. 


10 MANY persons Alaska suggests 
chiefly icebergs and gold, but to 
few has it been known as a land 

of aquatic wealth yielding profusely 
of fishery products and richly of fine 
and beautiful fur-seal skins. 


Nevertheless Alaska gives to man- 
kind about two-thirds of the world’s 
total production of canned salmon and 
approximately the same proportion of 
all fur-seal skins. Also her cold wa- 
ters yield bountifully of halibut, her- 
ring, cod, shrimp, crabs, and other 
marine foods, and support an exten- 
sive ‘whale fishery. It will thus be 
appreciated that the fishery and fur- 
seal activities of Alaska play an im- 
portant and in some respects dis- 
tinctly unique role in industry. 

* * Ok 

Government control and responsibil- 
ity for the conservation of these great 
natural resources is exercised by the 
Department of Commerce through the 
Bureau of Fisheries. Under authority 
of the White law of June 6, 1924, the 
Secretary of Commerce is given al- 
most full power to say when, where, 
and how fish may be caught in Alas- 
kan waters, and under other acts and 
an international convention the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, through duly au- 
thorized agencies, has broad jurisdic- 
tion over the fur seals of Alaska, 
which comprise by far the largest herd 
of these interesting and valuable ani- 
mals in the world. 


In protecting and conserving the 
fisheries and fur seals of Alaska, the 
Bureau maintains a staff of regular 
employes and operates a fleet of 15 
vessels which are augmented by about 
200 temporary employes during the 
active fishing season and a number of 
chartered craft. The work includes 
enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions, scietific investigations, collec- 
tion of statistics regarding the fish- 
eries, and supervision and re of 
the 350 native residents of the Prib- 
ilof Islands engaged in sealing oper- 
ations. 

* x * 

N_ 1928, the last year for which de- 

tailed figures are complete, Alaska 
yielded finished fishery products val- 
ued at $54,545,588, and the industry 
gave employment to 31,086 persons. 
The value to the fishermen of these 
products as landed was $17,797,308. 


In the prosecution of this far-flung 
industry extending for 2,000 miles 
along. the coast from the southern, 
boundary of Alaska to Bering Sea, 
7,877 boats were employed, of which 
474 were transporting vessels, includ- 
ing a number of large steamers and 
sailing ships engaged in transporting 
the pack from certain parts of Alaska 
to the States. : 

The prosperity of virtually all of 
coastal Alaska is primarily dependent 
upon the success of the fisheries. 
Many lines of local industry feel the 
effects of a good or poor fishing sea- 
son. 


This includes merchandising and 
lumbering, as well as other interests, 
and has particular bearing also upon 
the large numbers of residents whose 
chief source of income is derived from 
the fisheries. : 


FORTUNATELY the regulatory ac- 
tion which. it has been possible 
to take since the passage of the law 
of 1924 has had a decidedly stabiliz- 
ing effect upon the fisheries and is 
correspondingly beneficial to local as 
well as outside industry. It is true 
that there are fluctuations both as to 
seasons and localities in the abun- 
dance of salmon and other marine 
products, but the conservation meas- 
ures now operative are resulting in 
an unmistakable trend upward in the 
fisheries. 


For example, the average annual 


This concludes the series under the — ages 


the first under the subtopic “Textiles,” 


and is contributed by Edward T. Pickard, ¢ 


ment of Commerce. 
ee 


ired officers or enlisted men of the 
pein Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard.” 
I find nothing in the statutes which 
prohibits the employment in civil posi- 
tions under the Federal Government 0 


|former officers of the Army who have 


been placed upon the emergency officers’ 
catirel list, a least to the same extent 
as is authorized in the case of officers 
retired from the Regular Army for ‘in- 
juries or incapacity incurred in line of 
duty. And see answer to question i, 8 
Comp. Gen, 423, 433. 


Your question is answered accord- 
ingly. 


Navy Orders 








t. 
aS Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C., about 
Dec. 1; to Nav. Inspr. of Machy., Newport 
News Shipbldg. & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va. z 

. Bruce B. Adell, Campbell D. Emory, 
willicae C. Forbes, det. Div. of Fit. Trng., 
Navy Dept., about Nov. 1; to Bu. Nav. 

Lt. Homer E. Curlee, det. 8d Nav. Dist., 
about Oct. 25; to U. S. S, Sturtevant, 


Lt. George D. Samonski, det. U. 8. 8.| 4th Regiment, U. S. Marines, China. 


Whitney; to Rec. Ship, Boston. 


Lt. Howard R. Shaw, det. Nav. Trng. Sten Avocet; to 16th Nav. Dist. 


Newport, R. I., about Oct. 24; to U. S. 5S. 
Nitro. 

Ens. Jules F, Schumacher, det. U. 8. S. 
Nitro about Nov. 21; to U. S. 8. Pruitt. 

Lt. (ig) Sidney King, det. VS Sad. 58 (U. 


S. S. Memphis), Air. Sqds., Sctg. Fit., about| U. S. 8S, Black Hawk; to U. 8, 


Edgar G. Oberlin, det. Asst. Dir.,| San Diego, Calif. 


| Sta., Cavite; to U. 8 


pack of canned salmon in Alaska for 
the five-year period of 1924 to 1928, 
inciusive, was 5,212,753 cases upon 
the basis of 48 one-pound cans per 
case, while the pack for the season 
of 1929 is approximately 5,300,000 
cases. 
* x * 

The fisheries of Alaska have exten- 
sive contacts with other lines of in- 
dustry elsewhere. The manufacturers 
of tin plate, fishing equipment, can- 
nery machinery and ship handlery all 
benefit through outlets created by 
Alaska’s fisheries, and wholesale deal- 
ers in foodstuffs in Pacific coast States 
count the salmon packers of Alaska 
am‘ng their large customers. 


Although a considerable part of the 
product of the fisheries of Alaska is 
transported in vessels owned e the 
packers, there is nevertheless a heavy 
movement of supplies northbound and 
of finished output southbound by ves- 
seis of regular transportation lines. 
Without this business these transpor- 
tai‘on companies would find their ac- 
tivities in the Alaska field greatly 
curtailed. 

* * * 


THE Alaska fur-seal herd has its 

breeding grounds on the Pribilof 
Islands near the center of Bering Sea. 
This rocky and isolated group is a 
special reservation under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and no person may land 
there, except in stress of weather, 
without a permit from the Secretary 
of Commerce. 


‘The Alaska herd now numbers more 
than 900,000 animals, and under the 
conservation measures now effective is 
increasing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent annually. This herd 
comprises upwards of 80 per cent of 
the fur seals of the world, the few 
other herds.being locatec on islands 
off the east Siberian coast, Japan, 
Uruguay, the Union of South Africa, 
besides scattering remnants of .herds 
once abundant on islands in the Ant- 
arctic region. It must be remembered 
that the foregoing refers to fur seals 
and not the world-wide common hair 
seals which dc not have the fine soft 
under pelage of the fur seal. 

* * * 


In 1929 the take of surplus male 
seals at the Pribilof Islands aggre- 
gated more than 39,000 skins, the larg- 
est number secured in 40 years. Un- 
der the provisions of the international 
fur-seal. convention entered into by 
this eountry in 1911 with Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, and Russia, aborigines 
dwelling along the coast may take 
fur seals under certain limited con- 
ditions, thus furnishing the industry 
with a few thousand additional skins 
each year. 5 

Three years after the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia in 1867, the Gov- 
ernment negctiated the first of two 
20-year leases with commercial com- 
panies of sealing privileges at the 
Pribilof Islands, but since the expira- 
tion of the second of these in 1910 
the Government has conducted all 
sealing operations at that place. 

* * * 


AFTER being cured in salt at the 
islands, the skins are shipped to 
St. Louis, Mo., where they are dressed 
and dyed and sold at public auction. 
The proceeds go into the Treasury of 
the United States less 15 per cent to 
Canada and Japan under the treaty 
of 1911 as cempensation for the re- 
linquishment of pelagic sealing or the 
killing of seals at sea. 

Pelagic sealing was exceedingly 
wasteful, as femals as well as males 
were indiscriminately taken and thus 
the economic future of the herd was 
seriously threatened. In fact, the 
pelagic sealing fleet had reduced the 
herd to about 123,000 animals in 1911. 

* * = 


Since the Government began active 
sealing work at the Pribilof Islands 
in 1910, the net increase in the herd 
has been seven-fold, and through the 
fiscal year 1929 there have been. sold 
303,775 skins taken there, the gross 
price being $11,966,157.32, or an aver- 
age of $39.39 per skin. ; 

It is doubtful if a more striking 
and unique example of the proper con- 
servation and utilization of a natural 
resource could be cited than the Alaska 
fur-seal herd. 


“Fisheries.” The next article, 
ted in the issue of Oct. 31, 
hief of the textile division, Depart- 


Oct. 23; to VS Sad. 6S, Air. Sqds., Sctg, 
Fit. (U. 8S. S. Milwaukee). oe 
B. Tuggle, det. U. S. S. Sara- 
PRomagthoty As 4; ¢ resignation accepted 
effective Jan. 4, 19380. sos. hi: es 
s nnar N. Wennerberg . C.), det. 
us. S Maryland about Dec. 10; to Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif, a 
Comdr. Charles E, Parsons (8S. C.), uncom- 
pleted portion ors. Aug. 20, 1929, revoked; 
to duty Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
Chf. Bosn, John R. McMeekin, det. U. S. S. 
Sonoma about Nov. 25; to Subm. Base, Coco 
Solo, C. Z. 
Chf. Bosn. Frank H. Lemon, det. vU. Ss. § 
Teal about Nov. 20; to Nav. Air Sta., Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. 
Chf. Bosn. John J. Smith, det. U. 8S. 8 
Quail about Nov. 25; to Navy Yard, Boston, 
Chf. Bosn. James F. Tracy, det. U. S. 8 
Robin about Nov. 25; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
ewport, R. :. 
—_— Wilbur A. Therien, det. U. S. 5S 
Aroostook about Nov. 25; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 


Chf. Gun. Charles E. Keptner, ors. Oct. 21, 
1929, to U. S. S. Chewink revoked; det. U 
S. S. Camden about Oct. 26, to U. S. 
Chewink. 

Rad. El. Douglas S. Green, det, Naval 
Academy; to Nav. Rad, Sta., Anna olis, Md. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas J. Keliher Jr., det. U. 
S. 8S. Pittsburgh; to command U. &. S. 
Truxton. 

Lt. Aclpfar A. Marsteller (M. C.), to duty 


Chf. Mach. Ralph M. Jeifries, det. US. S. 
Mach. Glenn Gardner, to duty U. S. S. 
Canopus. ; 
Chf. Pay Clerk Jesse W. Hilts, det. Nav. 


Chf. Pay Clerk Chauncey G. Olinger, det. 
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ories of the drama, an anthology of dra- 
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to the present day, in a series of selected 
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bibliographies. Rev. ed. Sp. Rauaie 
Appleton and co., 1929. 29-19639 
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1929, 29-19710 
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dian panorama, by . . . with 19 illustra- 
tions and an endpaper map. 204 p. Lon- 
don, Methuen & co., 1929. 29-19708 

Gt. Brit. Board of trade. ... Rome copy- 
right convention, 1928. Comparison of 
the Berlin and Rome copyright conven- 
tions, with explanatory notes by the 
British delegates. 31 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1928. 29-19646 

Gregory, William Mumford. History and 

» geography of Ohio, by ... and William 


B. Guitteau. Rev. ed. 280 p.,, illus. Bos- 
ton, Ginn and co., 1929. 29-19705 
Hellems, Fred Burton Ranney. The king's 


market and other studies. 365 p. Boulder, 
Col., The University of Colorado, 1929. 

29-19640 

Hewitt, Herbert James. Mediaeval Ches- 

hire;-an economic and social history 

of Cheshire in the reigns of the three 


Edwards. (Chetham society. Remains, 
historical and literary. v. 88. New se- 
ries.) 212 p., illus. Manchester, Printed 
for the Chetham society, 1929. 29-19633 


Hill, Mrs. Caroline (Miles) comp. Twen- 
tieth century love poems, compiled by... 
Love aflame, love reveriesg love victorious, 
love rebellious, ashes of love, mystic love, 


218 p. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Colby, 
1929. 29-19722 
Hellend, Raymond Prunty. My ‘gun dogs, 
by . . . with illustration by A. L. Ripley. 
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Agriculture 


Total of Farm Debt | 4 gency of Farm Board Incorporated 
With Capital Stock of $10,000,000| - $17,000,000 on State 


Registers Increase 


In Three Year Term 


Federal Survey Discloses 
Gross Indebtedness Was 
Greater by One Per Cent 
In 1928 Than in 1925 


Total farm mortgage debts increased 
from $9,360,620,000 in 1925 to $9,468, 
526,000 in 1928, or by more than 1 per 
cent, Eric Englund, chief of the division of 
agricultural finances, bureau of agricul- 
tural economics, stated recently in an 
address over associated stations of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Almost two-thirds of the 1928 debt of 
nearly $9,500,000,000 is found in the 12 
north central States, Mr. Englund said. 


Increase in South Greatest 








The largest relative increase in the / 0°! An 
| Wilmington, Delaware. 


amount of farm mortgage debt for the 
three-year period ended Jan. 1, 1928, was 


reported from the south Atlantic States, | 


where the increase was 12 per cent over 
1925, it was stated. Mr. Englund’s ad- 
dress follows in full text: 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 


recently made such a check to find out 
whether the farm mortgage indebted- 
ness in the United States rose or feli 
from Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 1928. The 
results show that in some parts of the 
country the mortgage debt is lower than 
in 1925, though in most areas it is some- 
what higher. The estimates were made 
possible by the help of over 22,000 
farmers in all sections of the country 
and the cooperation of bankers and 
county officials in one-third of the agri- 
cultural counties. 
census of agriculture were also used, 

Briefly, the results show that the tota! 
farm mortgage debt increased from 
$9,360,620,000 “in 1925 to $9,468,526,000 
in 1928, an increase of a little more than 
1 per cent. The number of farms mort- 
gaged has increased. The amount of the 
average farm mortgage is slightly less 
than it was in 1925, but the ratio of debt 
to value of farms was higher in 1928 
than in 1925 because of the decline in 
land values. 


Estimated Indebtedness 


_ The estimated mortgage indebtedness 
in 1920 was $7,850,000,000. It is signifi- 


cant to note that the increas2 in the esti- | 


mated total farm mortgage debt from 


Data from the 1925) 


| Articles Filed 
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Farm Mortgages 





at Wilmington, Del., Explain Plans for 
Direct Marketing of Grain 





The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion, the first national commodity organ- 
ization fathered by the Federal Farm 
Board to reduce marketing costs to 
farmers, has been incorporated at Wil- 
mington, Del., with an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000,000. 

The articles of incorporation, sum- 
mary of which was published in the 
United States Daily Oct. 30, follow in 
full text: 

Article I, The name of this Corporation 
is Farmers National Grain Corporation 

Article II. Its principal office in the 
State of Delaware is to be located at No. 
7 West Tenth Street, in the City of 
Wilmington, county of New Castle, and 


ithe name and address of its resident 


| 





“1925 to 1928 was about $110,000,000, o1 | 


s 
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only a little more than 1 per cent, as 
eompared with an increase of $1,600,000,- 
000 or about 20 per cent from 1920 to 


| agent is The Corporation Trust Company 


of America, No. 7 West Tenth Street, 


Article III. The nature of the business 
and the objects and purposes proposed 
to be transacted, prompted, and. carried 
on, are to do any or all the things men- 
tioned, as fully and to the same extent as 
natural persons might or could do, viz.. 

Section 1. To promote, and provide a 
medium for, unity of effort by farmers 
and their associaticns in the handling and 
marketing of wheat and other grains; 
to reduce waste in the marketing of grain 
and effect economies with reference 
thereto; and to do anything that is con- 
ducive to carrying out the policy of the 


Congress of the United States of Amer- | 


ica stated in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, approved June 15, 1929 (Public No. 
10, 71ist Congress). The word grain as 
used in this certificate shall include all 


| grains and field seeds which the Federal 


Farm Board hereinafter mentioned shall 
determine are covered by said words. 


Section 2. To establish, maintain, and | 


provide facilities in any grain market 
or elsewhere for efficiently and economi- 
cally handling and marketing, in any 
capacity and on any basis that may be 
agreed upon, wheat and other grains; 
to prepare, grade, test and mix the same 
for market, to buy, sell and distribute 
the same, and to do anything that is con- 
ducive to any of said purposes. 


Limit Put on Grain 


Of Nonstockholders 

Section 3. To buy grain from its 
stockholders and others and sell the 
same, but it shall not deal in grain of 


nonstockholders to an amount greater | 
in value than such as is handled by it for | 


1925. To what extent this increase was | stockholders. 


due to a conversion of short-term debt to 
mortgage indebtedness is not known. 
Neither is accurate information available 
on the total volume 6 short-term debt 
either in 1925 or in 1928, 

Of the total 1928 debt of nearly 
$9,500,000,000, $6,000,000,000, or almost 
two-thirds, is found in the 12 north cen- 
tral States, the west north central group 
having a farm mortgage debt of $4,050,- 
000,000, and the east north central, $1,- 
950,000,000. These areas also have the 
greatest total value of farm land. 

The largest relative increase in the 
amount of farm mortgage. debt for the 
three-year period ended Jan. 1, 1928, was 
found in the south Atlantic States where 
the increase was 12 per cent.over 1925. 
In the east south central States, ‘the in- 
crease was 7 per cent; in the west south 
central and in the east north central, 5 
per cent; and 3 per cent in the Pacific 
States. 


mortgage debt in the three-year period 
occurred in the mountain States, with a 
reduction of 7 per cent, while in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic group there was a decline 
of 3 per cent; in the west north central. 
2 per cent; and in the New England 
group, 1 per cent. 


For the country as a whole, the in-| 


crease in farm mortgage debt occurred 
on farms of all forms of tenure. Within 


the geographic divisions, however, the. 


indebtedness increased only in certain 
tenure groups. Largest increases of 
debt on farms operated by owners oc- 
curred in the south central groups. with 
smaller increases in the south Atlantic 
and east north central’ States. The 
amount of debt on owner-operated farms 
decreased in the mountain, middle At- 
lantic, New England, Pacific, and west 
north central States, inthe order given. 
Distribution of Debt 

On farms operated by tenants, the 
rate of increase in debt was greatest 
in the South Atlantic and Pacific States 


with lesser increases in the East North | 


Central and New England groups. De- 
crease in debt on tenant-operatedgfarms 
cecurred in the Mountain, West North 
Central, Middle Atlantic, and West South 
Central groups. 

From this summary, it will be apparent 
that decreases in debt occurred in a num- 
ber of areas, a situation which contrasts 
with the steady rise in debt in previous 
years. 

The number of farms mortgaged in- 
creased from 1925 to 1928. This was 
true in practically all of the nine geo- 
graphic divisions and for each form of 
tenure. The per cent of owner-operated 
farms reported as mortgaged in 1928 was 
39 per cent of the total reporting, as 
compared with 34 per cent three years 
earlier. The number of mortgaged farms 
operated by tenants increased from 31 
per cent of the total to 34 per cent, while 
the manager-operated farms reporting 
showed an increase from 48 per cent te 
51 per cent. 

The increase in the number of farms 
mortgaged represents, in part, a trans- 
fer of other obligations to the form of 
farm mortgages which have longer terms 
and lower interest rates. In other cases, 
the increased frequency of mortgages re- 
flects a growth of indebtedness. 


Ratio of Debt to Value 


The ratio of debt to value of farms 
mortgaged has increased since 1925, 
chiefly because of the decline in the value 
of farm land. When the total estimated 
debt is compared with the value of all 
farm land whether mortgaged or not. 
the ratio of debt to value for 1925 is ap- 
proximately 19 per cent, while the cor- 
responding ratio for 1928 is 21 per cent. 

When the average size of loan is con- 
sidered, it is found that most mortgages 
were smaller in 1928 than in 1925. On 
owner-operated farms for the country as 
a whole, the average individual mortgage 
debt was less than at the beginning of 
the 3-year period. Mortgages on tenant- 
operated farms in 1928 were slightly 
larger than in 1925, although the ratio 
of debt to vajue remained less for farms 
operated by tenants than for farms op- 
erated by owners. 

The decline in size of individual farm 
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Section 4. To enter into contracts, if 
deemed advisable, with stockholders or 
others requiring them to market their 
grain for a specified period to or through 
this corporation; and to act as agent, 
representative or owner, with reference 
to wheat or other grain in the handling, 
preparing for market, and marketing of 
the same. 

Section 5. To lease, purchase, or con- 
struct storage and other nhysical facili- 
ties for the storing, handling, preparing 
for market, and marketing of grain, 
which cannot reasonably be provided 
through the local or regional cooperative 
activities of stockholders hereof, such 
as storage and marketing facilities for 
grain at diversion or other points and 
at terminal markets. 

Section 6. To lend money in keeping 
with the restrictions and limitations pre- 
scribed in said agricultural marketing 


The greatest relative decline in total | ast to Sevemrowned grain Civeer Se- 


sociations, grain sales agencies and grain 
pools which are stockholders hereof, for 
the purpose of enabling them to con- 


struct or acquire by purchase or lease | 
physical facilities for the storing, han- | 


dling, preparing for market, and market- 
ing of wheat and (or) other grains. 
Section 7. To lend money to farmer- 
owned grain elevator associations, grain 
sales agencies and grain pools which are 
stockholders hereof to assist them in 
financing and marketing the grain of 


| their members or stockholders and to 
enable such associations to make ad- | 


vances to their members or stockholders 
on grain delivered by them; but no loan 
shall be made for any of the purposes 
described in this or the preceding para- 


| graphs, if it is evident that to do so 


would encourage inefficient and (or) un- 
desirable competition among or between 


| cooperative associations, nor shall any 


such loan be made to any association un- 
less it patronizes and uses the market- 
ing facilities of this corporation. 

Section 8. To establish and maintain a 
department for educational and publicity 
purposes which shall: 

(a) prepare and disseminate informa- 
tion on agricultural cooperation and mat- 
ters pertaining thereto; provided that 
such activity in any territory shall be 
conducted’ in harmony with the work of 
all stockholders of this corporation op- 
erating in such territory; : 

(b) assemble and distribute informa- 
tion relative to adjusting the production 
of agricultural products to the prospec- 
tive demand therefor. 3 

Section 9. To encourage the improve- 
ment of business efficiency of associa- 
tions holding stock herein, by making 
available to such associations when de- 
sired, experienced accountants and busi- 
ness analysts, and such information as 
may be of value in this connection. — : 

Section 10. To establish and maintain 
a research department: ey , 
(a) for the purpose of ‘assembling. 





gradual reduction of many mortgages 
made possible by more favorable farm 
returns in recent years, and in part to a 
more conservative loan policy of those 
loan agencies which have reduced the 
size of loans as the value of land declined. 
As a result of this policy, new loans have 
been made for smaller initial amounts 
than formerly and many old loans have 
been renewed for reduced amounts. 


Cheapest Form of Credit 


In general, mortgage loans provide the 
cheapest form of credit available to the 
farmer. In so far as increased mortgage 
indebtedness represents a shift to more 
economical means of financing, the in- 
crease may be indicative of improved 
credit management on the part of the 
farmer. When capital is employed for 
profitable purposes, an increase of bor- 
rowing is a sign of growth, but when in 
enterprises where capital does not yield 
adequate return, an increase of borrow- 
ing is a sign of growth, but when in en- 
terprises where capital does not yield ade- 
quate return, an increase of debt is 
a warning for the farmer to examine his 
business with a view to determining’ why 
he is not receiving returns at least equal 
to the rate paid on his mortgage, or re- 
turns equal to what he could obtain if 


mortgages has been due im part to the/ his capital were invested elsewhere. 


analyzing and disseminating statistics 
and other information relative to the 
supply of agricultural products and the 
demand for such products and ir. addi- 
tion to acquire and interpret data rela- 
tive to prices; 

(b) to analyze and interpret business 
statistics of members, associations and 
others. 

Section 11. To buy, acquire, hold, 
own, lease, sell and otherwise dispose of 
and exercise all privileges of ownership 
over such real or personal property of 
any character as may be deemed neces- 
sary or convenient for the conduct and 
operation of this corporation. 

Section 12. To acquire the rights and 
property and to undertake the whole or 
any part of the assets and liabilities, of 
any person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration for the purpose of furthering 
the grain business authorized herein; to 
pay for the same in cash, the bonds of 
this company, or otherwise, to hold or 
in any manner dispose of the whole or 
any part of the property so purchased, 
to conduct in any lawful manner the 
whole or any part of any business so 
acquired and to exercise all the powers 
necessary or convenient in and about the 
conduct and management of such 
business, 

Section 18. To guarantee, purchase, 
or otherwise acquire, hold, sell, assign, 
transfer, mortgage, pledge, or otherwise 
dispose of shares of the capital stock, 
bonds, or other evidence of indebtedness 
|ereated by other corporations for the 
purpose of furthering the grain business 
authorized herein and while the holder 
of such stock to exercise all the rights 
and privileges of ownership, including 





the right to vote thereon. 

Section 14. To borrow money for any 

of the purposes of this corporation with- 
out limitation; and to issue bonds, deeds 
of trust, debentures, notes, and other 
obligations therefor, and to secure the 
same by pledge, mortgage, or trust deed, 
jon the whole or any part of the prop- 
erty of this corporation either real or 
personal, or to issue bonds, notes, or 
other obligations without any such 
security. 

Section 15. To draw, make, accept, en- 
dorse, guarantee, execute, and issue prom- 
issory notes, bills of exchange, drafts, 
warrants, certificates, and all kinds of 
obligations and negotiable or transfer- 
able instruments for any purpose that is 
deemed to further the objects for which 
| this corporation is formed. 
| Section 16. To purchase, hold, and re- 
| issue the shares of its capital stock, as 
provided by law. 

Section 17. To do any of or all the 
things herein set forth to the same ex- 
tent as natural persons might or could 
do and in any part of the world, as 
principal, agent, contractor, trustee, or 
otherwise,, alone or in company’ with 
others, and in addition to all the powers 
herein enumerated the corporation may 
perform any and all other functions 
necessary to the handling and merchan- 
dising of grain. 

Section 18. The objects specified herein 
shall, except where otherwise expressed, 
be in no way .limited nor restricted by 
reference to or inference from the terms 
of any other clause or paragraph of this 
certificate of incorporation. 

Section 19. The foregoing shall be con- 
strued both as objects and powers and 
the enumeration thereof shall not be held 
to limit or restrict in any manner the 
general powers conferred on this cor- 
|noration by the 1aws of the State of 
Delaware, all of which are hereby ex- 
pressly claimed, 


Corporation’s Capital 


Fixed at $10,000,000 

Article IV. Section 1. The total number 
|of shares of stock which this corporation 
|is authorized to issue is 100,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, amounting 
to $10 000.000, 

Section 2. When this corporation shali 
have 30 or more stockholders, no stock- 
holder shall be permitted to own more 
|than one-twentieth of the total out- 
‘standing shares of said stock, and the 
| by-laws may provide a lower limitation 
| based upon the volume of grain handled 
|by the subscriber as the minimum or 
|maximum amount to be issued to any 
| subscriber for stock. 
| Article V—Section 1. The following | 
; only and in the manner stated are eligi- 
| ble to subscribe for and hold stock on 
| the basis stated in the by-laws, to wit: 
| farmer-owned grain elevator. associa- 
tions, grain sales agencies and grain 
pools, meeting thé conditions of the act 
of Congress, approved Feb. 18, 1922, en- 
| titled an “Act to authorize association 
of producers of agricultural products” 
| and otherwise found eligible by the board 
| of directors hereof. 
| Section 2. In order to further the pur- 
|poses for which this corporation is 
| formed by preventing those who are in- 
eligible to subscribe for stock hereof 
from acquiring the same, no stock or 
certificate of stock of this corporation 
may be transferred by the holder thereof 
except with the approval and consent of 
the board of directors thereof and then 
only to such associations as are eligible 
| to subscribe for same; and any attempt 
to transfer any stock or certificate of 
| stock hereof except as described above 
|shall vest no title thereto in the pur- 
| chaser or receiver and no right to par-| 
| ticipate in the affairs of this corpora- | 
tion by reason thereof. 

In the event a stockholder hereef is 
found ineligible by the board of directors | 
to own stock herein, the board of direc- 
tors may purchase the same at its par 
value or it may be sold to any associa- 
tion approved by the board of directors. 
By subscribing or applying for, or ac- 
cepting stock of this corporation each 
subscriber, applicant or acceptor ex- 
pressly warrants that it is, or will at 
once become, and continue to be, eligible 
to hold stock in this corporation and ex- 
pressly agrees that if and when the 
board of directors of this carporation 
finds it to be ineligible to hold such 
stock, and during the period of such in- 
eligibility, it shall have no voice or right 
as a stockholder in the management of 
the affairs of this corporation and all | 
such management shall be determined | 
and conducted as though such subscrip- 
tion or application for, or issuance of, 
such stock had never been made. 

Section 3. The territory within which 
the stockholders of this corporation are 
located shall be apportioned into five dis- | 
tricts. These districts shall be desig- 
nated as follows: District No. 1, com- 
posed of the States. of Kansas, Okla- 








homa, Colorado and Texas, and also in- 
cluding the stockholders excepted from | 
the next mentioned district; district No. 





Mississippi Spent 


Highways for 1928| General 





Legislative Report Shows 
Only $339,669 Expend- 
ed for Same Purpose in 


_ 1904 





State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Oct. 30. 
Mississippi spent more than $17,000,- 
000 for highway maintenance and in- 
terest on highway bonds in 1928 in ad- 
dition to money spent for new construc- 
tion and for retirement of bonds, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
secretary of the legislative highway 

committee, J. C. Satterfield, Oct. 30. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Mississippi spent in round figures 
$17,270,665 for highway maintenance 
and interest on highway bonds during 
the year 1928. 

This means that the maintenance of 
the county highway debt and the main- 
tenance of the present State and county 
highways cost this amount of money 
without counting any of the money actu- 
ally spent for construction or used to 
retire the bonds. 

$339,669 in 1904 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1904, Missis- 
sippi spent $339.669.45 in cash on high- 
ways. In addition day labor was fur- 
nished in lieu of taxation which under the 
various legal allowances was valued at 
$1,335,816. This inciuded both main- 
tenance and construction. 

The sum of $68,413,304 was the out- 
standing county bonded indebtedness for 
highway purposes in Mississippi under 
the last compilation made from the 
chancery clerks through the State audi- 
tor’s office. Since that time Washington 
County has authorized the issuance of 
$1,000,000 in bonds and several counties 
have authorized large additional issues. 
Taking 5 per cent as the average in- 
terest on these bonds, which is a con- 
servative estimate, the annual interest 
would be $3,420,665.20. : 

For the year 1928 the counties budgeted 
$11,852,452.438 as the amount required 
for maintenance of roads under their 
control, and the State highway depart- 
ment spent approximately $2,000,000 for 
maintenance of the State highways. 
These figures give the total of over $17,- 
000,000 for maintenance and _ interest 
charges on Mississippi highways last 


year. 
Has 14,149 Miles 


What results has Mississippi obtained 
from®™ the expenditure of the enormous 
sum of $70,000,000 for construction, and 
$17,000,000 per year maintenance 
charges? Twenty-five years ago there 
was a total of 109 miles of gravel high- 
way in Mississippi. One-third of this 
lay in Lowndes County, one-fifth in 
Yazoo County and the remainder was dis- 
tributed among eight other counties. 

During the last 25 years highways 
have been developed until the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads reports 
in tabulations released on Oct. 25 that 
Mississippi has a total surfaced high- 
way mileage of 14,149 miles. 

Of this mileage 13,471 miles are sur- 
faced with gravel or sand-clay, 540 miles 
with concrete or bituminous concrete, 25 
miles with vitrified brick and 97 miles 
with bituminous macadam by penetra- 
tion, popularly known as “black top.” 

Throughout this period of time the 
policy of Mississippi has been to develop 
the rural highways through the local 
authorities. This was partly due to the 
fact that until 1916 there was no State 
highway department. 

From that time to the present day 
the State highway department has never 
had, and does not now have, the power 
to construct through State highways. 
The only power of construction ever 
given it was within the last two years 
when the department was authorized to 
construct short links of connecting high- 
way. 

Will Reverse Policy 

As a result of this policy Mississippi 
has no system of connected trunk-line 
hard-surfaced highways. But the State 
has a system of rural gravel highways 
which is hardly surpassed by any State 
in the Union, taking into consideration 
the proportionate population and area of 
the State. We have brought our farm- 
to-market roads to a high state at the 


expense of a State system. As our State } 


is largely a rural one this policy may 
with justice be said to have been the 
proper one, 

On the other hand, many States, nota- 
ble among which is North Carolina, have 
pursued the policy of developing their 
State highway systems at the expense 
of their rural roads. In North Carolina 
all the motor vehicle revenue was used 
by the State during the construction pe- 
riod, and it was not until this year that 
the rural demand in North Carolina be- 
came so great that 1 cent of the gasoline 
tax was allowed to go to,the counties. 
This is true of a large number of the 
States. 

Mississippi has a total highway mile- 
age, including every description of road 
which may be called a public highway. 
of 57,672 miles. Of the 14,149 miles of 
this that is surfaced, 4,536 miles lies on 
the State system and 9,613 miles on the 
county rural systems. 

With one of the poorest State hard- 
surfaced systems in the Union and one 
of the best rural gravel-surfaced sys- 
tems in the 48 States, Mississippi is now 


| about to reverse her policy to a certain 


extent and put emphasis upon thé de- 
velopment of a connected trunk line sys- 
tem of hard-surfaced highways. 


| 


2, composed of the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and Missouri; except 
that stockholders with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., shall be included in 
district No. 1; district No. 3, composed 
of the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana; district No. 4, composed of the 
States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho; and district No. 5, com- 
posed of the States of Illinois, Iowa. 
Nebraska and Wyoming. Stockholders 
located in States other than those above 
named may be included in any of said 
districts at any time by order of the 
board of directors and shall have the 
same privilege and rights as those above 
specifically included in such districts. 

Article VI. Section 1. The number of 


| directors of this Corporation shall be 19 


17 of whom shall be elected from districts 
as hereinafter provided and two of whom 
shall be elected at large and in so fai 
as practicable, one from a_nominatior 
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Highways 
Weather During Past Week Favorable , | 
For Winter Wheat, Corn, and Cotton! Stocks Is Indicated 








General frost prevailing over the in- 
terior of the country during the past 
week formed a contrast to the warmth 
and sunshine of the previous week, al- 
though the lateness of the crop season 
prevented the cool weather from doing 
much injury to agriculture, according 
to the weekly weather report made public 
on Oct. 30 by the Weather Bureau. 


Weather for the past few weeks, ac- 
cording to the report, has been favorabie 
as a whole for wheat, corn, and cotton, 
with Winter wheat in good condition, and 
corn and cotton, in general, being readily 
harvested. The full text of the genera! 
summary of the weather report follows: 


The first part of the week was cool 
east of the Rocky Mountains, with freez- 
ing weather reported from first-order 
stations southward to West Virginia, 
eastern Kentucky, central Missouri, and 
to Abilene, Tex., with killing frost gen- 
eral over the Great Plains as far south 
as Kansas, and over most of the lower 
Missouri Valley. The latter part of the 


week was warmer in the East, with rather | 


general rajns in the interior. 


The week, as a whole, was warmer | 
than normal in the Northeast, the North- | 
west, and rather generally west of the | 


Rocky Mountains, except parts of the 
Great Basin and Arizona. 
cies in temperature were rather large 


throughout the South and in the Ohio | 


Valley, where minus departures from 
normal ranged from about 4 degrees to 
as much as 7 degrees. 

Very little rain occurred in the South- 
east and in central and southern dis- 
tricts from the Rocky Mountains west- 
ward. Elsewhere the amounts were 
mostly moderate to rather generous, 
with a considerable area of the interior 


valleys and much of the western Lake’ 


region receiving more than 1 inch, There 
were heavy snows for the season in some 
north-central sections and also in north- 
ern Rocky Mountain districts; some 
places in northern Illinois had as much 
as 8 inches. Practically no rain fell in 
the Pacific coast area, except for moder- 
ate amounts in some more northern dis- 
tricts. 

In contrast to last week, which was 
mostly warm and sunny, the cool weather 
of that just closed brought rather gen- 
eral frost over much of the interior of 
the country, with light deposits in ex- 
posed places as far south as the northern 
portions of Florida and Louisiana, and 
with freezing weather in parts of north- 
ern Texas, Tender vegetation, prin- 
cipally garden truck, was frosted, and 
some cotton tops were nipped in parts 
of the western belt, but, in general, no 
extensive frost damage was reported be- 
cause of the advanced stage of crops. It 
wat also less favorable for field work 
ever much of the interior; stormy, rainy, 
or snowy weather prevailed over the 
western Lake region early in the week, 
with considerable snow in some sections, 
een SS 





Reduced Rates Are Sough 
On Export Wheat and Cotton 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Pittsburgh to New York for domestic use 
the rate is 344 cents per hundred. When 
intended for shipment abroad the rate 
between the same points is 20 cents per 
hundred. ; g 

On fertilizer shipped from St. Louis 
to Galveston, the domestic rate is 36 
cents per hundred; when intended for ex- 

ort the rate is reduced to 23 per 
cat ; 

On farm implements shipped from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to New Orleans, for domestic 
use, the rate is 73 cents per hundred; 
when intended for shipment to Europe 
the rate to New Orleans is reduced to 
41% cents per hundred. 

Similar reductions are allowed on auto- 
mobiles intended for export. 

Aid of Farm Board Asked 

I think the Farm Board could do no 
finer thing than to join in a request to 
ithe Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the freight rates on wheat and cot- 
ton, when shipped from the production 
centers of those commodities to points of 
exportation, be reduced in similar pro- 
| portion to the reductions now allowed on 
the commodities above named. Don’t 
you think this would be fair? 


| Commission temporarily reduced some of 
| the rates on wheat intended for export, 


tion centers. For example, the rate on 
wheat shipped from the Panhandle of 
Texas to Gulf ports was reduced from 33 
cents to 29% cents per hundred. 





While this was of some benefit, it was | 
temporary, and was not in any way com- | 


parable to the permanent reductions 


allowed on the industrial commodities | 


named above and others which might be 
named. No reductions at all were 
allowed on cotton, and yet cotton is the 
greatest export commodity in America. 

I want to ask the Farm Board to join 
in a request to the Commission to cor- 
rect these inequalities, either by redyc- 
ing the export freight rates on cotton 
and wheat, or by doing away with all of 
the reductions on industrial export com- 
modities, so that revenue would be in- 
creased to an extent which would permit 


che entire rate structure to be brought | 


down. , , 

I appreciate the difficulties of the 
Farm Board, and am making this request 
in the utmost good faith and for the 
purpose of rendering any’ possible aid in 
correcting these manifest inequalities. 
This would mean a saving of millions of 
dollars to the wheat and cotton growers 
of America, and would mean much to the 
distressed producers of those com- 
modities. 





Apple Production Is Short, 
Quality Good, Says Report 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct, 30. 
Production of apples in 1929 was 


The deficien- | 


After our fight of last Winter, the| the helt, resulting in a severe and dam. 


but those reductions in addition to being | 
temporary were mainly from the termi- | 
nal centers rather than from the produc- | 











1,645,000 bushels, while the harvest in | 
1928 was 3,290,000 bushels, according to | 
a statement issued by the Department | 


of Agriculture Oct. 29. 

Although the crop was short, the ap- 
ples are of excellent quality, the state- 
ment says, and many barrels have been 
shipped to Great Britain this Fall. 

A recent survey by the Department 


ranging as high as 4 to 8 inches in parts 
of the upper Mississippi Valley area, 

In the Southwest and middle Gulf sec- 
tions the precipitation the latter part of 
the week was favorable for truck, Winter 
grains, and for plowing, and soil condi- 
tion was improved from the Ohio Valley 
northward by mostly. generous falls. 
Snows, or rains, were helpful in northern 
Rocky Mountain sections and in, Montana 
but the dryness is yet mostly finrelieved 
in the Pacific area, including Nevada 
and parts of Idaho, with severe drought 
still obtaining in most of the wheat sec- 


Frost Prevailed Over Interior, Although Lateness | 
Of Season Prevented Damage to Crops 








Increase in Wheat 


In Report of Bureau 


Corn Show. Decrease, Oats 
And Rye Gain Over Pre- 
vious Week, Says Survey 
Of Department 








Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in store and afloat at the principal mar- 
kets of the United States at the close. 
of the week ended Oct. 26, 1929, totaled 
202 352,000 bushels, against 201,028,000 
bushels, at the end of the previous week, 
and 138,486,000 bushels at the corre- 


tions of eastern Washington and Oregon. | sponding time in 1928, according to fig- 


East of the Rocky Mountains soil mois- 


| 


ures compiled and made public by the 


ture is now mostly ample and Winter | Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 


grain crops made good progress. 


Winter Wheat 


In Good Condition 


Due to the generally beneficial weather 
that has prevailed for the past 
weeks, Winter wheat is now g 
in good condition. Progress was good to 
excellent in the Ohio Valley; beneficial 


rains fell in some rather dry areas and 
now largely | 


moisture conditions are 
satisfactory. Wheat is growing well, or 
making excellent advance in Iowa and 


Nebraska, while in Missouri and Kansas | 
there is sufficient moisture in the ground iB 


to carry the crop well into the Winter; 


| 


{ 


partment of Agriculture, on Oct. 30. 
Commercial stocks of other domestic 
grains, according to the Bureau’s figures, 
were as follows: Corn, 3,775,000 bushels, 
against 3,943,000 the previous week, and 
1,318,000 last year; oats, 33,269,000, 


wo | against 32,318,000 the previous week, and 
enerally | 16,851,000 last year; rye, 11,245,000, 


against 10,909.000 the previous 

and 4,597,000 last year; barley, 13,493,- 
000, against 13,157,000 the previous 
week, and 11,013,000 last year; and flax, 
1,051,000, against 937,000 the previous 
week, and 2,581,000 last year. 

Canadian grains were reported by the 
ureau of Agricultural Economics to be 
in store in bond in United States mar- 


progress and condition are excellent in| Kets in the following total. amounts: 


Missouri and in Kansas 
growth is reporied. 
beneficial in 


satisfactory 


| 
j 
| 


Wheat, 29,166,000, against 26,456,000 the 


Rains were very | previous week, and 14,257,000 last year; 
the Southwest, including oats, 414,000, against 280,000 the previous 


Oklahoma and Texas, while in the north- | week, and 259,000 last year; rye, 429,000 
ern Rocky Mountain area there were! against 432,000 the previous week, and 


helpful rains or snows. 


The interior of | 119,000 iast year; and barley, 1,870,000, 


the Pacific northwest continues dry, how- | against 1,999,000 the previous week, and 


ever, with seeding seriously delayed and 
some early-seeded uneven and much 
needing resowing, though rains were of 
great benefit in parts of eastern Wash- 
ington. 

Over much of the Corn Belt there was 
some delay by rain or snow to husking, 
but this work made fairly good progress 
in many sections; the crop has practi- 
cally all matured in the late south- 
central district, with little or no damage 
from frost. In Iowa husking advanced, 
especially in the northwest where it is 
half done in some counties, with un- 
usually favorable weather for the use of 
husking machines, but in the southern 
part of the State harvest is only be- 
ginning. The crop has matured well in 
the Great Plains area. 


There was some delay by rain to cot- 
ton picking in the northeastern portion 
of the belt early in the week, and rathez 
general interruption over central and 
western portions of the belt the latter 
part, but, otherwise, picking and ginning 
made good advance. 

In portions of the western belt some 
cotton tops were injured by frost, while 
growth was generally stopped in the 
northwest, but no widespread harm re- 
sulted from the low temperatures, while 
at the same time the frost promoted 
rapid opening of bolls. In Oklahoma 
picking is further .advaneed than in an 
average year, and. is completed in most 
of southern Arkansas, ‘but there is stiil 
much ungathered in the northeastern 
portion of the latter State. 

In the principal corn States, for the 
period from April to September, inclu- 
sive, persistent and generally heavy rain- 
fall occurred in much of the central por- 
tion of the belt during the first part of 
the season, and severe droughty condi- 
tions prevailed the latter part, especially 
in the western area. 

Beginning with Apr. 1 and continuing 
through most of May, rainfall from week 
to week was heavy in Missouri, Illinois 
and Indiana; heavy falls occurred also 1t. 
Ohio and during part of the period, in 
Iowa. As a result of the continued wet- 
ness the planting of corn was very much 
delayed, markedly so in eastern Kansas, 
Missouri, extreme southern Iowa, and th« 
southern half of Illinois. Much was 
planted very late in these sections. Con- 
ditions were better in the extreme west- 
ern part of the belt, and there was suf- 
ficient dry weather in Iowa to permit 
planting for the State, a& a whole, to be 
largely completed about the usual time. 

dune, in general, had moderate weathe: 
as regards both temperature and pre- 
cipitation, but, during July, and extend- 
ing through August, rainfall was scanty 
in the central and western portions of 


aging drought. In the eastern Ohio 
Valley moisture conditions were more 
favorable, while timely rains occurred ir 
Iowa the latter part of July. 

Rather early frost occurred the latte: 
part of September in the northern por- 


, tions of the Corn Belt, and more or less 


harm resulted to late fields in a good 
many places, especially on lowlands. 
Thereafter, however, for several weeks, 
the weather continued favorable for ma- 
turity of the crop in the late central por- 
tions of the belt. The frost area was no‘ 
extended, and late corn had an oppor- 
tunity to mature in backward districts. 





Saskatchewan Seeks 
Low Rates on Fodder 





Reduction Sought to Relieve 
Shortage in Crops 





Greatly reduced railroad rates on fod- 
der entering the province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, and other measures de- 
signed to relieve an acute livestock situ- 
ation resulting from a crop shortage are 
being considered by the provincial gov- 
ernment, according to a report from the 
consul at Regina, made publie Oct. 30 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The reported acute situation in the 
livestock industry of the province of Sas- 
katchewan induced by crop shortage has 
provoked consideration of measures of 
relief. The provincial government is 
now engaged in carrying out a detailed 
survey of the situation to determine the 
exact status of the fodder situation of 
the province and to define just what 
should be the nature of the relief sub- 
mitted. 

The provincial authorities have already 
suggested that the railroads reduce rates 
by one-half on fodder and feed. . The 


railroads have agreed to this temporary | 
reduction of rates, the government, it | 


is understood, assuming the remainder 


showed 17 varieties of apples grown in| of the carriage expense so that balea 
the State, the orchards aggregating | hay, straw, or any other fodder needed 
1,892,107 trees, The Stayman apple led,| may be brought in the province from 


with 265.844 trees, and the Delicious was 
next, with 177,071 trees. 


other sections at no expense to the large 
crop raisers or farmers, 


2,685,000 last year. 
Grains In Canadian Storage 
The Bureau stated that United States 
grains were in store in Canadian mar- 
kets in the following totai holdings: 
Wheat, 9,135,000, against 8,779000 the 


previous week, and 8,908,000 last year; 
| corn, 891,000, against 1,026,000 the previ- 





| 


ous week, and 154,000 last year; oats, 
4,511,000, against 4,679,000 the previous 
week, and 1,060,000 last year; rye, 2,962,- 
000, against 2,979,000 the previous week, 
and 1,776,000 iast year; and barley, 1,- 
622,000, against 1,184,000 the previous 
week, and 5,174,000 last year. 





Increase in Peanut 
Prices Is Planned 





Cooperative Growers’ Agency 
Being Formed in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Oct, 30. 

A cooperative peanut growers’ associ- 
ation now being formed in this State 
will be the first organization of its kind 
in the southeast patterned on require- 
ments of the Federal Farm Board and 
designed to obtain for Georgia farmers 
the benefits of the $500,000,000 revolving 
fund of that Board, according to an oral 
statement by the director of the State 
bureau of markets, Arthur R. Jones. 

The result of the organization, accord- 
ing to the director, will be to force up- 
ward the price of Georgia peanuts, which 
are now selling at from $10 to $15 per 
ton below the cost of production. It is 
believed that the bulk of Georgia’s 
peanut growers, who annually produce 
a crop of 189,000,000 pounds; valued at 
$8,000,000, will be included within the 
membership of the association, Mr. Jones 
stated, He has just returned from a 
conference with members of the Federal 
Farm Board in Washington, D. C., to 
learn the requirements under which co- 
operative marketing associations must 
operate to obtain the benefit of the re- 
volving fund. 

“Members of the association will store 
their peanuts in bonded warehouses,” 
said Mr. Jones, “and through the organi- 
zation will receive 65 per cent of the 
market value of their crop from the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank at 
Columbia, S. C., as well as a second loan 
from the Federal Farm Board. These 
advances will be sufficient to enable the 
farmer to hold his peanuts until they 
ean be marketed profitably, 

“Although the association will not be 
directly connected with the State bureau 
of markets, the bureau has taken the 
initiative in the movement and will con- 
tinue to function as an aid in the asso- 
ciation until it is well established and 
discharging its duties.” 


REPLACE 


all at one time 











Old tubes left in 
a radio set with new tubes 


impair the set’s efficiency. 
‘A complete new set of RCA 
Radiotrons at least once a 
year is advised to maintain 
fine reception. 


RCA 
RADIOTRON 


“Radiotrons are the heart 
of your Radio Set” 
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On Income of Wife From Partnership 





+ 








+ 
Validity of Tramsfer renewed upon which various payments! Privilege of Sharing 


. were made from time to time until fully 

Of Stock Is Upheld | paid early in 1926. The petitioner’s inter- 
|est in the business at that time was $25,- 

| 433.51, which, however, if reduced by the 
amount of his drawing account of $11,- 





Shares Were Given for Services 


To Firm, Board of 
| Firm Borrowed Funds 


Appeals Holds | 

'From Petitioner’s Wife 

The Board of Tax Appeals has refused | 
to affirzm the action of the taxing authori- | 
ties im levying a tax agaimst a husband 
on all imcome from a partnership in which 
he held a two-thirds interest, and in 
which his wife owned the remainder be- 


cause, according to the Board’s view, the capital through loans, aggregating $4,- 
wife was entitled to receive one-third of} 990, which she obtained from her father. 
the axrtnership income as her sole and; Those loans were left in the business 
sepaxexte property provided she held the and interest was paid thereon to her 
property absolutely. |father until the settlement of his estate, 

It was the Board’s finding that it did) he having died in or about 1924, since 
not matter that the wife had acquired the which time interest has been paid to 
property by gift from her husband so her. The amount so loaned represented, 
long as she could show that she held/ at that time, somewhere in the neighbor- 
tile thereto. —~ hood of 50 per cent of the petitioner's 
interest in the business, and it was, in 
a great measure, responsible for the 





393.04, was $14,040.47. 








ARTHUR STRYKER 


v. {rapid expansion of the business. 
COM MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE | The partnership did not have an elab- 
Board of Tax Appeals. jorate system of accounts, practically 


Nos. 30204, 39931. everything being carried - aes Hrggm 

TERT ay., 4 statement was prepared annually an 

aan war Gea toe ea ‘Commis. | the respective partners’ interests were 
ji—m_eE, > ; computed from those records. During 
2 i the period 1916 to 1922, inclusive, the 
Findings of Fact and Opinion profits of the business were divided be- 

Oct. 22, 1929 tween the petitioner and his mother in 


The sole question urged for apelin | proportion to their respective capital ac- 


tion is whether the respondent erred in | counts. : 


his failure to determine that income of|, Upon the acquisition of his mother's 
$5,487.19, $6,951, and $34,892.61 earned interest in the copartnership the peti- 
by the Stryker Transportation & Con- | tioner discussed the matter of giving his 
tractimge Company during the years 1923, Wife an interest in the business. He told 
1924 amd 1925, respectively, belonged to her that the interest he had acquired 
Grace Stryker, the petitioner’s wife. {from his mother was being transferred 


to her for the services she had rendered 
Operated Express Route to the company in the past, for which 
In New Jersey 


|she had received no compensation anc 
j}also because the assets of the business 

The petitioner is a resident of the, were getting larger and he wanted her 
State of New Jersey who, with his|/to have an interest therein in her own 
mother, in 1916 acquired and operated an| right. The understanding with his wife 
express route between the cities of | was that she would practically step into 
Summit and Newark in that State under| the position which his mother had for- 
the fixzm name of Summit and Newark|merly occupied and that the business 
Express Company, each of them con-| would continue as theretofore. She un- 
tributimg equally to the business under | derstood that she was to receive a one- 
and by virtue of the following articles | third interest in the business as her own 
of co-partnership entered into between separate property and that there was a 
them: possibility of ‘oss should the business 
_This agreement made this eighth day 07! not prove profitable. The petitioner in- 
November, Nineteen Hundred and Sixteen, | 
betweem Mz. Stryker and Arthur Stryker, 
both of the City of Summit, County of 
Union and State of New Jersey. : 
Witmesseth that: The said parties hereby | the years here in controversy, one-third 
agree to form and do form a co-parinership| of the profits of the business was set 


his mother formerly held to his wife, 


for the purpose of carrying om and conduct-| aside for her account. During 1923) 
ing a Motor Trucking business in the City| petitioner’s wife withdrew from the busi- | 


of Summit aforesaid and elsewhere, on the ness $910 and in 1924 $850 which she 
or terms and articles of agreement, | danosited in her separate bank account 
to the faithful performance of which they 7 4 goes 
mutually agree and bind themselves each to and the amounts thereof were expended 
the offther: for her own personal use. 


The style and name of the co-partnership| & 
shall be “The Summit and Newark Express | Statements Show Both 
Co.” amd shall commence on the date hereof | . 2 5 
and continue for the period of one year. Parties m Firm 


During the period 1916 ¢o 1922 the pe-| 
titioner’s wife, Grace Stryker, assisted | . 
in the clerical work of the business,| pany was a sole proprietorship and that 


fahren in typing and —— = | the petitioner was, therefore, taxable as 
which she received no compensation. In seca ‘ 
1918 she also supplied the Spubinees with | 8" individual and he states as his reason 


structed his office to transfer the interest | 


which was done, and thereafter, during | 





Dividends Deposited in 
Separate Accounts 





therefor, that a partnership between hus- 
band and wife is invalid under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey. He further 
contends that irrespective of the legal | 
disability the petitioner’s wife owned no | 
interest in that company. The petitioner 
claims that- while under the law of New 
Jersey a wife might legally enter into | 
a contract of co-partnership with her | 


| determine whether she had a one-third 
interest in the Stryker Transportation 
and Contracting Company, if so, the in- 
| come derived from said interest would be 


In Profits Sustained. 


Division Made Annually and/ 


respondent contends that the said Stry- | 


ker Transportation and Contracting Com- | 





|income from her separate property and, 
| therefore, taxable to her. 


| We are not called upon by the plead- | 
jings, nor do we deem it necessary under | 
|the circumstances to determine whether | 
|}a@ copartnership between husband and 

| wife may exist under the laws of the | 
| State of New Jersey. . If the petitioner’s | 
| wife owned a one-third interest in the | 


| Stryker Transportation & Contracting | 





|in the profits of the business in her own | 
|right, she is taxable thereon in her indi- 
|vidual capacity. Or differently stated, 
|if the petitioner owned only a two-thirds 
|interest in said business and was en- 
| titled to only two-thirds of the profits 
| therefrom he should not be taxed upon 
| that which he is not legally entitled to. 


| Laws of New Jersey 
rete Liberal 


The State of New Jersey has been 
referred to as among the most liberal 
of States modifying the rules of common 
| law with respect to the property rights 
{of married people. Aldridge v. Muir- 
|head, 101 U. S. 397. 


At page 3225, volume 3, compiled stat- 
utes of New Jersey, the “act to amend 
the law relating to the property of mar- | 
ried women” provides: | 

Separate property of married woman: 
Property acquired during marriage—That 
the real and personal property, and the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, which any mar- 
ried woman has received or obtained since 
the fourth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two, or which she shall hereafter receive or 
obtain, bv purchase, gift, grant, devise, des- 
}ecent, bequest, or in any manner whatever, 
shall be her sole and separate property as 
| though she were a single woman, 


The record shows that the interest 
| which the petitioner’s wife is alleged to 
| have owned during the taxable years in 
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payer—All Revenue Acts— 


1929. 


internal Revenue. 










Navigation Company 





husband it is only necessary for us to| British and South American | 
Line Is Included in List of | 


Awards 





Adjustment of overassessment of | 
taxes against the Little Cahaba Coal | 
Company, Piper, Ala.; Arthur Letts Jr., | 


et al., Executors, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
British and South American Steam Nav- 
igation Company, Ltd., New York City, 
and Warren H. Kerr, Los Angeles, Calif., 
was announced Oct. 30 by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Robert H. 


| Company, entitling her to a like interest! Lucas. Following is the full text of the | 


announcement: ; 
Little Cahaba Coal Company, Piper. 


Ala. An overassessment of income and | 
profits taxes and interest in favor of the | 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1917, | 


$36,710.08. 


The entire above overassessment re-- 
sults from a decision rendered by the | 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, | 


Fifth Circuit, in the instant case. Block- 


ton Cahaba Coal Co. et al. v. United | 


States (24 Fed. (2) 180). 

Arthur Letts Jr. et al., Executors, 
Estate of Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Overassessments of income taxes 


in favor of the taxpayer are determined | 
as follows: 1918, $18,978.75; 1919, 
$17,771, A hearing was held Jan. 9, | 


1929, 

The entire above overassessments are 
due to a decision by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 


Philp, John G. Bullock, Arthur Letts Jr. 


and Harold Janss, Executors, Estate of 


Arthur Letts, Petitioners v. Commis- 
sioner, 13 B. T. A. 871. 


Navigation Company 


British & South American Steam | 
Navigation Company, Limited, New| 


York City. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1918, 


$20,157.07; 1919, $15,645.92; 1920, $3,- | 


Each of the partners agrees to contribute} The statements of assets and liabilities, controversy was formerly owned by his| 478.66, A hearing was held. Aug. 26, 


te the funds of the co-partmership the sum prepared by the Stryker Transportation 


of Nime Hundred and Fifty Dollars: ; , 1 
The said Arthur Stryker agrees to devote | and_ Contracting Company after Jan. 1. 


all of his time necessary to the conducting 


|mother who retired from the business 


and disposed of her interest to him on or 





1929. 
The entire above overassessments are 


1923, showed capital accounts in the| about Jan. 1, 1923; that during all of the| caused by a redetermination of the total | 


of the business of the co-partnership, out- | "ames of the petitioner and his wife in| years 1916 to 1922 his wife assisted in| net income received from all sources 


side of the Bookkeeping and the said M.|the following amounts: 


Stryer agrees to devote all of the time nec- Grace 
essary im keeping the accounts of the co- Petitioner Stryker 
partnership. | Jan. (a ee $40,467.08 $20,233.54 
. a8 a ais “Be RD cusses 54,569.08 27,284.55 
Profits Divided Equally; idan. t 1088... 119,473.81 59,736.90 


Losses Shared 


A'l profits which may accrue to the said) \. : Ye i 
partnership shall be divided equally and were recorded in the company’s journal. 


all losses happening to the said firm and | The net income of the Stryker Trans- 

all expenses of the business shall be bourne | Portation and Contracting Company was 

by the said parties equally. | $16,461.58 for 1923, $28.853.01 for 1924, 
All transactions and accounts of the firm|and $124,677.84 for 1925. 


The foregoing amounts are as they 


shall be kept in a book of accounts which! After the business of the Stryker| her in recognition of the services she 


shall always be open to inspection of both | 2 ; : 
curtion.. Transportation and Contracting Company 


All. accounts between the parties shall be) W@S moved to Trenton other office help| More, because he wanted her to have an 


settled every three months if desired by; W2S employed to take the place of the 
the partners or either of them. petitioner’s mother and it was, there- 


The indebtedness of the said Arthur|fore, not necessary for the petitioner’s | titioner’s mother was transferred to his 
Stryker to the said M. Stryker as evidenced| wife to perform the clerical duties as| Wife and a like percentage of the profits 

theretofore. His wife, however, had in-| of the business was thereafter set aside 
timate knowledge of the business and|for her account. She withdrew sums of | 
she was consulted with regard to ex-|money which she deposited in her sepa- 
pansion of the business, questions of per-| rate bank account. The statements of | 
and bond, sign or endorse any note or as-| SOnnel and other matters of importance.|assets and liabilities prepared by the 
sume any liability verbal or written without} On Jan. 2, 1926, the business of the | Company subsequently to Jan. 1, 1923, 
Stryker Transportation and Contracting|the date of the mother’s retirement | 
Company was divided into two sepa-|{rom the business, show the capital ac- 
or persons without the consent of the other | '@te companies, A. Stryker, Incorporated, | Counts of the petitioner and his wife and 
partner and either partner may discharge|@Nd -Stryker Transportation Company, the amounts set apart to their credit 

and incorporated under the laws of the | therein. Petitioner’s wife, while not ac- 
At the expiration of the aforesaid term} State of New Jersey, the former to con-|tively engaged in the detail clerical 
or earlier dissolution of the co-partnership,| duct the contracting business and the 
latter the transportation business. The 
petitioner’s wife received 330 shares of | regard to all important matters pertain- 
both @f the partners shall he ot Wberty te stock in the A, Stryker, Lne., of the total) ing to the business. Finally the business 
bid amd the proceeds of the sale after the|1:200 shares authorized, and 60 shares}of the Stryker Transportation & Con- 
payment of all debts, shall be divided equally |Of stock in the Stryker Transportation 


by his promissory note shall be deducted 
from his share of the profits before he shall 
be emtitled to receive any profits from the 
co-partnership. 

Neither of the partners shall subscribe to| 


the approbation or consent of the other 
partner. 
Neither partner shall employ any person 


any employee of the partnership. 


if the partners cannot agree upon a divi- 
sion Of the property, all the partnership ef- 
fects shall be sold at public auction at which 


between the partners. 


it was continued thereafter. idends on said stock. 


The petitioner’s mother devoted con- | 
siderable of her time to the business from Income Tax Reports 
1916 to 1922 handling all the bookkeep- Made Separate 
ing and performing some of the clerical 
duties and the profits during that period 
of timme were divided equally in accord- 
ance with the articles of co-partnership 
hereinabove. 


Name of Company 


The name of the Summit and Newark 
Express Company was charged in 1918 
to Stryker Transportation and Contract- 
ing Company in order to adapt its name 
to a mew and different business in which 
. was about to oe. Its principal 

usimess then was the operation of dump : a 
trucks for road contractors but later . eee te te welts 
1923, 1924 and 1925 it engaged in the 
building of streets, sidewalks and the 
development of improvements for land| returns showing therein the distribut 


in her separate bank account. 


and one-third 


improvement companies. |able income reported by the Stryker 
In 1922 the business of the Stryker} Transportation and Contracting Com- 


Tramsportation and Contracting Com- | pany. 
pany was moved to Tremton, The peti- 
tioner’s mother not caring to move from} by 
Sum mit, her then place of residence, and| J} 


vested in the business, sold her interest 





reduced from one-half to one-third by | operation of the Stryker Transportatio1 


reason of capital withdrawals, At the|}and Contracting Company has been in- 


corm of business on Dec, 31, 1923,| cluded in your return.” 
er capital account in the business, after Morris.—The questi 
deducting her drawing account of $2,- ‘ om, Os ioe Seen 
681.92, was $10,399.17. The petitione 
gave his mother a check for $399.17 anc 
two motes for the balamece in approxi- | con 


Cempany of the total authorized issue|separate co ies i 

The foregoing articles of copartnership | of 150 shares for her interest in the r mpenies in the carly part 
were entered into for a period of one} Stryker Transportation & Contracting 
year only for the reason that the parties | Company, a: | certificates were made out 
thereto wished to experiment with the;}in her name. She is still a stockholder 
relationship, As it proved satisfactory | in those companies and receives the div- 


The Stryker Transportation and Con- 


respectively, of the net income. During 
those same years the petitioner and his 
wife filed separate individual income tax 


The petitioner's returns were audited 
the respondent and under date of | “receive or obtain,, by purchase, gift,’’| 


; i nd} June 30, 1928, he was advised that “in-| etc., but t , issue: 
being in need of the money she had in-| asmuch as the laws of the State of New » but to the “rents, issues, and profits 


the clerical work of the business, for 


which she received no compensation; that | tionment of revenues instead of upon the| 


she loaned money to the business in 1918 


to the extent of about 50 per cent of the| from freight and passenger traffic orig- | 


petitioner’s interest therein which, in a 


|great measure, was responsible for the} previously formed the basis for the as- | 


|rapid expansion of the business. When 
the petitioner acquired his mother’s in- 
terest, mindful as he was of his wife’s 


success, he informed her that his moth- 
er’s interest was being transferred to 


| had performed in the past and, further- 


| interest in the business in her own right. 
|The interest formerly held by the pe- 


work subsequently to removal of the 
business to Trenton, was consulted with 


tracting Company was divided into two 


of 1926, which were incorporated under 





the laws of the State of New Jersey, and 
there was issued to the petitioner’s wife 
330 shares in one, and 60 shares in the 
| other for her interest in the Stryker 
Transportation & Contracting Company. 
The certificates of stock in those corpo- 
rations were issued in her name and she 
thereafter received the dividends there- 





There having been more assets in the sree. In the liquidation of the Stryker 
Stryker Transportation and Contracting | 4'@"SPortation & Contracting Company 
Company than required to incorporate 
the two companies aforesaid, some were the assets not turned over to the corpo. 
|retained. The partnership affairs were rations which she deposited in her sep- 
|} wound up and distributions of capital 


* |were made, the petitioner’s wife receiv- 
Changed, Business E7enlarged ing in 1927 $20,700, which she deposited | ting forth the transfer of the alleged 


arate bank account. 
While there was no formal writing set- 


} 


| gift of a one-third interest in the busi- 


received a one-third interest in the busi- 
ness in her own right which became at 
that time, and was thereafter, her sepa- 
rate property under the laws of the State 
-| of New Jersey. 

Under the statutes of New Jersey 
hereinabove referred to, a married 
| woman is not only entitled to the real 
| and personal property which she may 


| thereof.” Therefore, since the petition- 


c in Jersey do not recognize a partnership| er’s wife owne 
therein to the petitioner or on about Jan.| contract entered into by a uaehend ana chee all es rine Lat amird 


1, 1923, which at that time had been| wife, the entire profit derived from the 


a one-third interest in the Stryker Trans- 
portation & Contracting Company and 
1| since there was credited to and set aside 


in controversy, profits of the business 
-| accruing to her because of her said in- 


mined is whether certain income earned | terest she became the owner thereof as 
by the Stryker Transportation and Con- | they were earned and credited. The pe-| Wagner, 17 B. T. A.: R. ©. Wine 17,8 
| tracting Company during the years in| titioner himsel; being the owner of only 


mately equal amounts, one of which ot by, to his wife who is alleged to have owned | therefore legally entitled to only) two 


paid in November, 1923, the other being 


within the United States upon an appor- 
extent to which income was derived 
inating within the United States which 


sessments of tax liabilities. Section 10, 


revenue act of 1916, as amended by sec- | 
tion 1206, revenue act of 1917; T. D. | 
assistance in making the business a| 3387, C. B. 1-2, page 153; T. D. 4201, C.| 


B. VII-2, page 133; G. C. M. 3983, C. B. 
VII-1, page 171. 


Warren H. Kerr, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
Overassessments of income tax and in- | 
terest in favor of the taxpayer are de-| 


termined as follows: 1923, $30,879.16; 
1924, $8,321.03. A hearing was held 
July 18, 1929. 
Decreases in Profits 

The entire above overassessment for 
the vear 1923 is caused by decreases in 
the amounts of taxable profits accrued 
during that year from sales of real prop- 
erty involving deferred payments since, 
after field investigations and confer- 


ences held in the Bureau, it is determined | 
that the profits from that source were | 
materially overstated. Sections 212 (d) | 
and 1208, revenue act of 1926; articles | 
43, 44, amended by T. D. 4255 (I. R. B.| 


VIII-2-9), 45 and 46, Regulations 69. 


1624, Regulations 65. 





Property Tax Penalty 


is Based on Total Levy | 





State of Ohio. 
Columbus, Oct. 3v. 


When the personal property tax is nov 
Paid on or before Dec. 20, the 10 per 
cent penalty attaches to the entire tax 
m and not merely to the first half, accora- 
she also received a sum of money from}|ing to an opinion just rendered by At- 
torney General Gilbert Bettman to the 
bureau of inspection and supervision ot 
public offices. This penalty does not, ot 
course, attach until Jan. 20 if the county 
commissioners have extended the time ot 
Payment to that date, according to the 
ness of the Stryker Transportation & | °P!710n- 
tracting Company filed partnership re-| Contracting Company, the circumstances 
turns of income for the years 1923, 1924 | before, during and after the making of 
and 1925, showing therein the distribut-| the gift convince us that a gift was in 
able interest of the petitioner and his! fact made and that the petitioner’s wife 





|Half Million Auto Plates 
Needed in North Carolina 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Oct. 30. 


More than 600,000 sets of automobile 
license plates are to be made/to take 
care of the 1930 registrations, accord- | 
ing to a statement by Sprague Silver, 
director of the motor vehicle bureau. 
Half a million automobiles will be reg- 
istered in North Carolina before the end 
of November, it is predicted by officials 
in the motor vehicle bureau. Mr. Sil- 
ver estimates that fully 25,000 used cars 
are now in the hands of the 1,250 deal- 
ers in the State, a larger number, prob- 
ably, than at any time during recent 


for her during each of the taxable years | Y°@rs. 


come tax upon the profits accruing to his 
wife’s one-third interest. Alfred T. 





T. A. ef. Ralph L. Hinkley, 6 B. T. A. 


troversy was taxable to the petitioner | two-thirds interest in the pusiness and | 312. 


sud j : : Judgment. will be entered for the pe- | 
a one-third interest in the business. The| thirds of the profits is not liable for in-} titioner. 





_ Refunds 








Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 





GYLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Income—Partnership Income—Husband and Wife—Titles—Identity of Tax- 


Where the taxpayer owned two-thirds of the interest in a partnership and 
acquired the remaining interest therein and transferred the same to his wife, 
the transfer having been bona fide, and his wife being entitled to receive the 
income from her interest as her sole and separate property, the taxpayer 
is not liable for income tax upon the profits accruing to his wife’s one-third 
interest—Stryker v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2150, Oct. 31, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as.a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 











, Decisions of Board 


Allowed Tax Refund | ot Tia Aapesis 





Promulgated October 30 
Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the, Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principies 
will be printed 
in this or subsequent issues. 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
Thiel Service Company (formerly the and classes of stockholders shall be as 


Thiel Detective Service Co.). Docket | 


The revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 
do not limit the number of consents 
the Commissioner and taxpayer may 
into for the assessment of 
taxes after the expiration of the five- 
year period provided for therein, to 
Assessment of the 
deficiencies for the years 1918 and 
1919 is not barred by the statute of 
limitations, the consent agreements 
executed being effective to extend the 
time for assessment beyond the date 
of mailing of the deficiency letter. 


Appeals Filed in 
Federal Tax Cases 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
announced the filing of appeals in Fed- 
|eral tax cases as follows: 


Marshall Field, B. T. A. Docket No. 
11840, Oct. 9, 1929. 
United States Board of Tax Appeals; to 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
|for the Second Cricuit. 

J. C. Hunt, B. T. A. Docket No. 19888, 
Oct. 11, 1929. From decision of United 
States Board of Tax Appeals; to United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. 


Joseph Weil Estate, Sophia Weil, ad- 
ministratrix, B. T. A. Docket No. 18960, Section 4. Whenever a directorship 
From decision of the 
| United States Board of Tax Appeals; to 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. 


one agreement. 











List of Recent Decisions 
Issued by Patent Office | spective director and such stockholders 








Ex parte Johnson, Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office. 
1682, Sept. 14, 1929.) 
| In _re Sherbondy, Court of Customs 
jand Patent Appeals. 
; 2114, Oct. 29, 1929.) 
The same issue of the Official Gazette | by *he American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion or National Grange, Patrons of | 
Husbandry, is about to expire, the sec-; 


(IV U. S. Daily 


|announces the grant of letters patent 
|from patent No. 1733107 to patent No. 


| 1734027 inclusive. 





'Sales of Merchandise 


* request it to notify him of its nominee 
Increase mn September for such successor at least ten days! 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
compared with August, 
1929 (A), and September, 1928 (B): 


The entire above overassessment for , 
the year 1924 is caused by the allowance 
of a deduction in computing taxable net | 
income for that year of a portion of the | 
net loss sustained in the year 1923. Sec- 
tion 206, revenue act of 1924; article 


September, as 


* 





|Men’s clothing . 
Boots and shoes ...... 


_ 
ad ee ed SH 6A nd 
VNOwBNADAIS 


Total, eight lines ... 


nd 
2 


Inventories of the reporting depart- 
ment stores at the end of September 
were at about the same level as a year 
according to reports from 433 
Changes in sales and stocks of 
‘reporting department stores are sum- 
marized by districts in the following ta- 
ble of percentage increase 1929, com- 
pared with same period 1928; sales, Sep- 
\tember (1), A; January to September, 
B; stock, Sept. 30, C; 


> 
w 


+ 
* 


NNOMNN PE weoRe 
Rds is ScnmdBDauUNDR OD 


Philadelphia . 


a 
* 


Kansas City ...... 


* 


PRN NREEOONSN NS 
CeRONOSRNODHKOWN 


San Francisco .... 
United States (2).. 





AurTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Personal Property 





With Capital 


made by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and one from a nomination made 
by the National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry. The first term of all di- 
rectors shall end at the stockholders 
meeting in April, 1930, At said meeting 
in April, 1930, there shall be elected the 
said two Directors at Large for a term 
of one year and 17 directors from the 
districts, five for one year, six for two 
years and six for three years. 

The allocation of said 17 directors to 
such terms shall be determined by lot, 
|drawn by such directors, or their im- 
partial representatives, at such meeting. 
Thereafter, the term of each of the two 
directors at large shall be one year, and 
the term cf each other director shall be 
three years, At each annual meeting 
thereafter, there shall be elected that 
number of directors required to fill the 
directorships expiring at. that time, and 
as far as practicable, each director shall 
be elected so as to represent the same 
organization or district and kind of stock- 
holder as his predecessor represented. 

Section 2. The stockholders of this 
Corporation shall be of three classes, to 
wit: farmer-owned grain elevator as- 
sociations, grain sales agencies and grain 
pools, Until changed as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the number of directors to repre- 
sent each of the aforementioned districts 


follows: Farmers’ elevator associations, 
A; Grain sales agencies, B; Grain 
pools, C: 





A B Cc 
iat. Be. Dns cece ccee sve. 1 2 2 
Oe OS ea ee 7s 1 
Dist. Ne. -3. ...coccereccss & 1 1 
BGG. TIO. @ vcs cen cewceveds. & , 

Gh, FS iis cmene¥ etevere 1 1 
7 5 5 


Reapportionment Plan 
For Directorate Provided 


Section 3. Whenever the above appor- 
tionment of directors becomes dispropor- 
tionate to the relative volume of grains 
marketed through this corporation and 
(or) the amount of stock subscribed and 
(or) any other factors affecting the best 
interests of the corporation in obtaining 
additional volume of grain, then at a 
meeting of the directors, held at least 90 
days prior to the next annual meeting 
of stockholders, the directors shall re- 
apportion the number of directors to be 
elected from any of such districts, and 


From decision of | (or) by the various types of stockholders 


in such districts. Any director removed 
from service by such reapportionments 
shall be considered to have resigned and 
his successor shall be elected by the 
stockholders, entitled by such reappor- 
tionment so to do, to serve out the un- 
expired term of the director whose serv- 
ices have been discontinued by such re- 
apportionment. 





(other than one vacant by death or 
resignation not due to reapportionment) 
is to be filled, the secretary, between 
90 and 60 days prior to the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, shall give written 
notice of that fact to all stockholders 
who shall be entitled to vote for the re- 


shall hold meetings according to district 
and kind and nominate such directors as 


In the issue of Oct. 29, of the Official| they are entitled to nominate by such 
Gazette of the Patent Office are pub- ; 
lished the following decisions in patent by the board of directors; but in no case 
and trade mark cases: 

Guiterman Bros., Inc., v. Shapiro & | nated exceed the number of directors to 
Rubin, First Assistant Commissioner of | be elected to represent such stockholders. 
(IV U. S. Daily 508, May 1, They shall then notify the secretary 


methods or plans as shall be prescribed 


shall the number of persons so nomi- 


(in writing) of the nomination of such 
directors at least ten days prior to the 
annual meeting, and by a delegate or 
by mail send to-the annual meeting 


When the term of a director nominated 





retary shall give notice to the respec- 
tive organization at least 60 days prior 


to the annual meeting at which such} 


director’s successor is to be elected, and 


prior to such meeting. 
Section 5. The directors shall be elec- 


meeting from the candidates theretofore 
nominated and classified as aforesaid. 
The voting rights and powers of stock- 
holders horeof are hereby expressly re- 
stricted in the manner above stated. 

Section 6. In furtherance and not in 
limitation of the powers conferred by 
the !aws of the State of Delaware, the 
board of directors is expressly auth- 
orized: 

(a) By the affirmative vote of three- 
fourths or more of the directors to make 
and alter the by-laws provided that all 


Sales of agricultural implements dur- changes in the by-laws, after they are 
ing September were in larger volume 
than a year ago, but showed smaller 
| sales than during the previous month. 
| Department Store Sales 
tment store sales for September 
| were 2 per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to reports to the Federal reserve system 
by 523 stores in 229 cities. 
nine months of 1929 sales were 3 per 
cent larger than for the same period last 


once adopted, affecting fundamental pol- 
icies of the corporation or rights of 
stockholders other than changes of dis- 
tricts and number of directors to be 
nominated by any’ class of stockholders, 
as hereinbefore provided. be made only 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of 
the stock outstanding. 


For the first (b) To enter into such agreements, 


stipulations, or arrangements with said 
Federal Farm Board as may be deemed 
advisable for obtaining, securing, pro- 
|tecting, safeguarding and insuring the 
‘payment of loans made to this corpora- 
tion by said board. 

(c) To set epart out of any of the 
funds of the corporation available for 
dividends a reserve or reserves for any 
| proper purpose and to abolish such re- 
| serve; and to authorize and cause to be 
,executed mortgages and liens upon the 
| proverty and franchises of this corpora- 
tion. 





c | Corporation Formed . 
*1.8| On Coonerative Basis 
a4 (d) To designate, by resolution passed 
9.8 by a majoritv of the wrote Fo ocw vee 


308 mittee, to consist of five directors, . in- 
$8.9 cluding the president, which committee, 
4.1| shall be known as the executive com- 


mittee and to the ex*en* prov.¢c~” in tre 


7 
4 resolution or in the by-laws of the cor- 


poration, shall have and may exercise 
any of or all the powcrs of the boar: o 
directors in the mpnee~ment of the buns 


4 
i 
os iness and affairs of this corporation and 


have power to authorize the seal of this 
corporation to be affixed to all papers 


(1) The month had the same number | which may require it; and the board of 
of business days (24) this year and last| directors may appoint such other com- 


mittees as shall be provided in the 


(2) Based on statistics of sales from | by-laws. 
[523 stores; of stocks, from 433 stores, 


Article VII. Section 1, This corpora- 


PusuisHep Wirnout CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Daity \ 


Agency of Farm Board Incorporated 


Articles Filed at Wilmington, Del., Explain Plans for 
Direct Marketing of Grain 





[Continued from Page 9.] 





| auch contract and (or) agreement shall 


of stockholders, proxies to, vote their | 
(IV U. S. Daily | stock for such nominees respectively. 


ted by the stockholders at their annual | 
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tion is formed to function on a cooper- 
ative basis for the mutual benefit of 
its. stockholders and no dividends shall 
be pvaid on the stock hereof in any year 
in excess of 8 per cent of its par 
value. Reasonable reserves, as deter- 
mined by the board of directors, may be 
set aside from year to year. After set- 
ting aside such reserves and after the 
payment of a fair rate of interest or 
dividend in any year, the balance of the 
net earnings or savings. of the corpora- 
tion shall be distributed on a patronage... 
basis. Amounts carried to reserves from 
business done in any year shall be allo- 
cated on the books of the corporation 
on a patronage basis for that year, or 
in lieu thereof the books and records 
of the corporation shall afford a means 
for doing so at any time so that in the® 
event of dissolution it is deemed advis- 
able, that the sole discretion of the board 
of directors, such reserves for any part 
thereof may be returned to patrons. 

Section 2. Without regard to the fore- 
going, until the sum of paid-up capital 
and surplus of this corporation equals 
$20,000,000 every stockholder, on be- 
coming such, thereby authorizes and di- 
rects that all net earnings made or sav- 
ings of every character effected by this 
corporation, which are distributable to 
the stockholder as aforesaid, shall first 
be applied to the payment of any stock 
subscription or indebtedness owed by it 
to the corporation and the balance shall 
be paid in the form of stock; provided, 
however, that when and after any stock- 
holder shall have acquired and paid for 
all the stock which may be issued to it 
under article IV of this certificate of 
incorporation, any earnings, or savings 
accrued to it may be paid, in certificates 
of indebtedness, issued by the corpora- 
tion, and bearing interest at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Such certificates of indebtedness shall 
be redeemable by the corporation, by 
the issue of stock thereof in an equal 
amount if and when such stock may be 
issued to. such stockholder under said 
article IV, and they shall be redeemable 
in cash at par and accrued interest at 
the discretion of the board of directors. 
The application of earnings or savings 
to the payment of the stockholder’s sub- @ 
scription or indebtedness, or to the pur- 
chase of stock or certificates of indebt- 
edness, as above provided, shall. have the 
same force and effect as though the 
money in question had been paid to such 
stockholder and then had been used by 
it to pay such subscription or indebted- 
ness or to purchase such stock or certifi- 
cate of indebtedne§s. 

































Corporation Proposes 
To Help Cooperatives 


Article VIII—Section 1.—This corpora- 
tion is to have perpetual existence. 

Section 2. The private property of the 
stockholders shall not be subject to the 
payment of corporate debts to any ex- 
tent whatever. 

Section 3. As long as this corporation 
shall be indebted to- the Federal Farm 
Board created under said agricultural 
marketing ._ act, the general manager 
and the business policies of this corpora- 
tion shall be such as are satisfactory to 
said Board. ‘ 

Section 4. It is the intent of this cor- 
poration to encourage and safeguard the 
cooperatives which own stock herein, and 
all contracts and (or) agreements de- 
fining or affecting the marketing rela- 
tionship between this corporation and the 
stockholders cooperatives shall be so @ 
made as to carry out this intent. No 
such marketing contract and (or) agree- 
ment shall be made which discriminates 
against or in favor of any stockholder 
cooperative, but the provisions of each 


be so adjusted to the type or kind of 
stockholder cooperative as to render ap- 
proximately uniform service and to se- 
cure approximately uniform results, 
But where duplication of facilities or 
agencieg¢ exists and is shown by experi- 
ence to be wasteful and competitive the 
corporation shall use its influence to se- 
cure such adjustment between or among 
the steckholding cooperatives as will cor- 
rect the difficulty. 

Section 5. The minimum amount of 
capital with which this corporation will 
commence business is ten thousand dol- 4 ; 
lars ($10,000). 

Section 6. The books and accounts of 
this corporation or any of them, at all 
reasongble hours, shall be open to the in- 
spection of the stockholders. 

Section 7. The stockholders and direc- 
tors shall have power to hold their méet- 
ings, to have an office or offices and to 4 
keep the books of this corporation (sub- 
ject to the provisions of the statute) 
outside of the State of Delaware at such 
places as may from time to time be des- 
ignated by them, and in accordance ‘with 
the by-laws. 

Section 8. No stockholder shall have 
any preemptive right to subscribe to any 
new or additional issue of stock of this 
corporation or any part thereof. 

ection 9. This corporation reserves 
the right to amend, alter, change or re- 
peal any provision contained in this cer- 
tificate of incorporation, in the manner 
now or hereafter prescribed by law and 
all rights conferred on officers, directors 
and stockholders herein are granted sub- 
ject to this reservation. 

Article IX—The name and place of 
residence of each of the incerporators 
are as follows: Sydney J. Cottington,' * 
Stanhope, Iowa; Clarence E. Huff, Sa- 
lina, Kens.; John Manley, Enid, Okla. 

We, the undersigned, being all the in- 
corporators, for the purpose of formin 
a corporation, in pursuance to an act o 
the legislature of the State of Delaware, ° 
entitled “An act providing a general cor- 
poration law” (approved Mar. 10, 1899) 
and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto, do make and file this 
certificate of incorporation hereby de- 
claring and certifying that the facts 
herein stated are true, and accordingly 
hereunto have set our respective hands 
and seals this —— day of October, 
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| The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY is de- 
liverec to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give ,our order to the mail clerk 
i of your hotel or telephone 

Medallion 2460. 
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Wisconsin Board Fixes 
Status of Income Tax 


For Heads of Families 


Exemption Granted All Who 
’ Maintain Minor aren | 
And in Some Cases to 
Those With Adult Depend- 


ents 








State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Oct. 30. 


In Wisconsin persons subject to the, 
income tax are entitled to an exemption | 
if they are the “head of a family,” Un- | 
der certain conditions an’ exemption is 
aiso granted for children under 18 years 
of age. The tax commission, after point- 
ing out that the conditions for one ex- 
emption have no relationship or bearing | 
fenpon the other exemption, lays down the | 

rules to be followed for the “head of a 

family” exemption, in the case of both 

minor and adult children. 


RULING OF THE WISCONSIN TAX CoM- 
MISSION OcT. 17, 1929 


Dependents’ Status Fixed. 


Our attention is directed to our recent | 
opinion defining a dependent under the | 
income tax law, wherein we expressed 
our opinion that 2 taxpayer to be en- 
titled to the exemption given to the 
“head of a family” must be maintaining 
a household and supporting therein one ; 
or more persons who are actually and 
physically dependent upon him either by | 
legal <slouties o: physical condition; 
and further holding that the exemption 
is not extended where dependence is 
made by agreement or choice for the 
accommodation or convenience of the 
parties, no mafter what the relationship 
of the parties may be. 

Your inquiry now is whether the ex- 
emption under 71.05 (2) (b) to the “head 
of a family” should be extended to a 


¢ 


pendent children between 18 and 21 years 
of age. 

The inquiry as to children under 18 
years of age is undoubtedly suggested 
because of the limitation at that age in 
granting exenipticns for children under 
Subs. 71.05 (2) (c). The commission has 
«heretofore held 
tion should not 
emption for minor children and that the 
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State Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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Wisconsin—Personal Income Tax—‘Head of a Family” Exemption—Minor 
Children— 

A parent who is maintaining a minor child either from necessity or from 
choice or convenience, is entitled to the “head of a family” exemption, but he 
is not entitled to such exemption when the minor child is not maintained 
by him. Ruling Wisconsin Tax Commission.—IV U. S, Daily 2151, Oct. 31, 
1929, 


Wisconsin—Personal Income Tax—‘“Head of a Family” Exemption—-Adult 
Children— 

A parent who maintains an adult child actually and physically dependent 
upon him by legal obligation is entitled to the “head of a family’”’ exemption, 
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Personal Exemptions 





Oregon Law Prohibits 


Gasoline Tax Refunds. 
Except by Legislation) 4mendment Wou 


State Attorney General Rules 
Government Can Get No 
Rebate Unless Special Ap- 
propriation Is Granted 





State of Oregon: 

: Salem, Oct. 30. 
According to a letter written by the 
office of the 


Valuation Laws 


attorney general to the | 





( 


INDEX 


‘Ohio to Vote on Amendment Reducing _|Two Amendments 


Tax Rate on Intangible Securities 





stitution Since 1851 





State of Ohio: Columbus, Oct. 30. 


: Whether or not stocks, bonds and other | connection therewith, which bonds were 
intangible property may be taxed at aj outstanding on the first day of Janu- 
lower rate than other property is one; ary, 1913 * * * and all bonds issued 
of the questions which will be voted on | for the World War compensation fund, 
by the people of Ohio at the election to| shall be ‘exempt from taxation, and, 
be held on Nov. 5. The question is | without limiting the general power, sub- 
|whether the uniformity provision which ject to the provisions of article 1 of the 
|has been in the State constitution since | constitution, to determine the subjects 
| 1851 shall be discarded. ‘and methods of taxation or exemptions 


As a substitute for the principle which 





YEARLY 


Royalty Taxes 


| 


ld Discard Uniformity Provision in Con- | 





but he is not entitled to the exemption 


when maintaining such adult child by 


secretary of state some time ago, the| provides that all property shall be taxed 


| therefrom, general laws may be passed | 


to exempt * * * burying grounds, pub- 


agreement or choice. Ruling Wisconsin Tax Commission—IVv U. S. Daily, 





taxpayer maintaining a home for de- | 


2151, Oct. 31, 1929. 


Rated in Minnesota 





Total Valuation by State Tax | 
Commission Is Fixed ‘at 


$244,614,923 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 30. 


Following the hearings of Oct. 8 on | 
proposed increases in the valuations of | 
|mineral properties in Northern Minne- 


sota, the Minnesota tax commission, sit- 
lting as a State board of equalization. 
‘has completed its work of review and | 
|equalization of this class of property 
‘and, according to figures announced by 
| J. G. Armson, chairman of the Minnesota 
tax commission, has fixed the assessed 
valuations of iron ore in the ground and 
in stockpiles, as of May 1, 1929, at the 
sum of $244,614,923. The corresponding 
| figure for 1928 was $249,535,932. 

| As in other years in which mineral 
properties: have been equalized by the 
| commission, numerous increases were | 
i'made in the valuations of individual! | 
| properties for 1929. A few of the in- 
| creases were due to a change in classi- 
| fication of the properties from a reserve 
| rate of assessment to an operating basis 





that the family exemp | because of a change in status from aj month of August, were in excess of $1,- 
be confused with the ex-| reserve ore body to an active operating | 000,000 for the first time in the history 


|mine. Some changes were due to aj} 





| Mineral Properties | Georgia Has Record 


Oil Tax Collection 





Figures for September Indi-| 


cate Total of $938,199; 
Gain Exceeds $250,000 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Oct. 30. 


Fuel tax collections for September set 
another record for the Fall months and 
might have surpassed the all-time Geor- 
gia record set by August but for two 
weeks of continuai rainfall] and floods, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by William 
B. Harrison, comptroller general. 

Collections for September were $921,- 
009.75 from gasoline and $17,189.75 from 
kerosense, maknig a grand total of $938,- 
199.50 for the month, he announced. The 





, collections for the same month of 1928 


were $682,686.24, indicating an increase 
of more than $250,000. 
The State highway department, which 


‘received two-thirds of the gasoline tax, 


was paid $610,000 out of the September 
collections and $636,000 from the August 
collections, making a total of $1,246,000 
the highway department has recevied 
in the past two months from gasoline 
taxes alone. 

Collections 


of the State, the comptroller general 


conditions for exemption provided for in| partial state of development, while the pointed out, although this was an ab- 
the.one statute have no relation or bear-| major part of the increases made were normal month, resulting from the fact 


ing upon the exemption provided for in 
the other statute. 

It will be observed that in the afore- 
said ruling as to who are dependents, it 
is said that as to the taxpayer the main- 
tained person must be “actively and phy- 
sically dependent upon him either by 
legal obligation or physical condition.” 
The statutory requirement is that the 
maintained person “be dependent upon 
him (the taxpayer) for support.” 

The statute is not susceptible of any 


qualifications for it is clear and unambig;, 


uous, and if a child is a legal dependent 
ef the parent and is supported by the par- 

, ent in his household, the parent is en- 
titled to the status of “head of a family.” 
The legislature must have had in min 
all legal dependents and not only those 
dependents who are such by reason of 
some infirmity or incompetency, or it 
would have plainly said so. 


Legal Dependents Defined 


Who are legal dependents? Children 
under 21 years of age are deemed minors 
(section 3819.01) and the father and 


# mother or the surviving parent being | 


competent to transact their own business 
and not otherwise unsuitable are entitled 
to its custody and the care of its educa- 
tion. (Section 319.03.) Generally stated, 
it is the legal duty of the parent to sup- 
port his minor children and he is en- 
titled to the services and wages of an 
unemancipated minor, unless such rights 
are otherwise waived or relinquished. A 
close legal bond is created. between the 
parent and the minor child all in support 
of the close natural tie. 


Children under 21 years are, in the 
first instance, legally dependent upon 
their parents or parent for support and 
being so supported by the parent con- 
stitutes him as “head of a family.” But 
this dependency of such minor under the 
statute may be changed by the fact that 


' 


supporting and that event terminating 
the maintenance of the minor by the par- 
ent divests the parent of the status of | 
“head of a family.” 

In addition to the duty of maintaining 
minor children, the parent, as a relation, 
is charged with the duty of relieving and 
maintaining any child not able to main- 
tain himself (section 49.11), and if a 
parent in charge of such legal duty 
maintains an adult child, he is, pursuant 
to section 71.05 (2) (b), entitled to the 
exemption as “head of a family.” To 
summarize: 

1. A parent is entitled to the “head of 
ofa family” exemption in maintaining a 
minor child either from necessity or 
from choice or convenience. 

2. He is not entitled to such exemption 
as the “head of a family” when the 
minor child is not maintained by him 
in the manner set forth in the statute. 

3. He is entitled to the exemption as 
the “head of a family” when maintain- 
ing an adult child actually and physically 
dependent upon him by legal obligation, 





‘ 


as “head of a family” when maintaining 
such adult child by agreement or choice 


for their single or mutual accommodation 
or convenience, 


* Maine Gasoline Tax 











the minor child has ceased to be actually 
dependent upon the parent or is self- | 


but he is not entitled to such exemption | 


Shows Gain of $403,409 


!as the result of the addition of nearly 
| 22,000,000 tons of newly developed ore 
to the tax rolls. 

Over 40,000,000 tons were either mined 
or shipped since the preceding assess- 
}ment, The major part of this tonnage 
| carries a high rate of assessment, and 
| because the rates necessarily applied to 
| the new tonnage added were in the main 
| “reserve rates,” the total increases in val- | 
| uation, as made by the commission, off- | 
; set only in part the loss sustained in 
valuation due to the mining of the high. 
valued ore. 

The decrease- shown. in the assessment 
{of mineral properties for this year, ac- 
| cording to the commission, presents noth 

ing unusual, but like the year 1928 and 

| other preceding years, indicates the trend 
' of activity on the Minnesota iron ranges 
| toward the gradual depletion of high- 
grade iron ore reserves. 


| 





Improvement Taxes Must 
Be Paid in Full in Montana 





State of Montana: 
Helena, Oct. 30, 


In response to a request for a ruling 
,from W. R. Knaack, county attorney for 
Toole County, at Shelby, the office of 
L. A. Foot, attorney general of Montana, 
|has ruled that special improvement as- 
|sessments by cities and towns must be | 
| paid in full before Nov. 30, and not in | 

semiannual installments as heretofore. 





Tax on Chain Stores 


To Be Tested in Suit 


| 





| Three Cases Listed for Hearing 
| In North Carolina 





State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Oct. 30. 
Three cases against the commissioner 
| of revenue on taxes assessed by the 
State are now pending before the supreme 
| court. One case is the so-called “treble 
| tax” on trucks for hire, under which the 
| tax is trebled when the truck operates 
for a distance greater than 50 miles from 

its base. . 

Another case is entitled Hans Rees 
Sons, Inc., against the commissioner of 
revenue and involves the State income 
' tax. 
| In the case of Mecklenburg Highway 
| Commirsion against the commissioner of 
revenue, the commission is seeking to 
| avoid payment of the gasoline tax on 
| gasoline purchased through interstate 
commerce and used by the commission 
in connection with building, maintaining 
|and supervising the road system of 
Mecklenburg county. The opinion may 
determine whether counties are subject 
to the gasoline tax under the conditions 
| stated. 


| The chain store tax case was heard in 
| Wake Superior Court recently and will 
soon be before the supreme court, The 
statute places a tax of $50 on each store 
after the first one owned and operated 
|under one management. The constitu- 
tionality of the law is questioned by the 
stores. 








| the various county tax assessors. 
‘attorney general held that, under the 


that distributors laid in large stocks of 
gasoline just before the 2-cent increase in 
the gasoline tax became effective Sep- 
tember 1, The tax now is 6 cents per 
gallon; prior to September 1 it was 4 
cents per gallon. 





‘Appraisal Services’ 


Condemned in Florida 


State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Oct. 30. 
In a statement recently made public 
by Frank Drew, State tax equalizer of 
| Florida, the establishment of so-called 
|“appraisal services” whereby property 
; owners may have theif property valued 
j for sworn assessment returns, a proced- 





jure made compulsory under a law 
| passed by the legislature of 1929, is con- 
demned. 


According to Mr, Drew there is no 
| reason why tax officials would not give 
| information as to values better than any 
| such private service so far reported in 
terms of advertisement. The statement 
says: “Under prevailing stagnation of 
|realty movements in many places, such 
| proffered appraisement could constitute 
'no worthwhile basis upon which a tax- 
, payer could sustain an affidavit to the 
| best of knowledge. and belief.” 





Increase in Valuations 
By State Is Questioned 





Supreme Court to Be Asked to | 


Decide Issue in Colorado 





State of Colorado: 

Denver, Oct. 30. 
The United States Supreme Court will 
be asked to pass on the authority of the 


| State board of equalization to raise or | 
{lower the individual assessment valua- | 


| tions as submitted to it each year by the 
| State tax commission, Attorney General 


Robert E. Winbourn declared recently. | 


Last week the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals sitting at Wichita, 


Kans., handed down a decision on a Col- | 
orado tax case that stripped the board | 


of this power, holding that it could only 
change the valuations on classes of prop- 
erty. 


hearings on protests against the valua- 
tions for 1929 set by the commission gua 
he 


Federal appellate court’s decision, the 
board could not grant any of the peti- 
tions for increases or decreases in indi- 
vidual valuations, and it was forced to 
approve the figures submitted by the 
tax commission. 

There is some doubt, the attorney gen- 
eral stated, that the case decided by the 
circuit court of appeals can be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as there was no constitutional 
question involved in those particular 
cases. However, he pointed out, there 
are several similar cases involving less 
than $7,500 now pending in State courts, 
and after these have passed through the 
State supreme court they can be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court for final determination of the ques- 
tion, which is considered of vital impor- 
tance by State officials. 


in’ September, ‘for the, 
P “\retary of the department of agricul- 


taxes paid to the State of Oregon is 

by an appropriation of the Oregon Legis- 

a The full text of the letter fol- 
OWS; 


18, 1929, from the General Accounting 
Office, Washington, W. S. Dewhurst, 
| acting chief of division, enclosed with 
| your letter to me of the 7th ultimo. It 


made that you forward to said Account- 
ing Office application blanks suitable for 
the use of said office in making applica- 
tion for refund of tax paid on gasoline 
purchased within the State of Oregon 
by employes of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 





Court Decision Is Cited 


: “It further appears that said request 
is based upon the decision of the Su- 


| preme Court of the United States in the | 


| case of Panhandle Oil Company v. Mis- 
sissippi, 277 U. S. 218, 72 L. ed. 857, in 
which it was held that the State of Mis- 
| sissippi_ had no power to require the 
| United States, or a dealer through whom 


for the use of its Coast Guard fleet in 
service in the Gulf of Mexico and its 
veterans’ hospital at Gulport, to pay a 
State tax on the sale of such fuel, 


| “The case referred to was an action 
| brought to enforce the payment of the 
tax upon the sale of gasoline for the 
purposes mentioned. The said case was 
called to my attention by Honorable 


;eral of the United States, in a letter 
| dated’ Nov. 14, 1928, in which my at- 
tention was also called to the case of 
United States v. H. J. McLaughlin, sec- 


| ture, State of Nebraska, which latter 
case I have not been able to find in the 
Federal Reporter, but in which the At- 
torney General states that an injunction 
was obtained restraining the secretary 
|of the department of agriculture, State 
of Nebraska, from collecting a State tax 
from dealers in gasoline imported or 
| manufactured and subsequently sold by 
them to the United States. 
Refund Not Provided 

“The concluding paragraph of the said 
| letter reads as follows: 
| “These decisions lead me to inquire 
| whether any administrative procedure 
| has been established by the State author- 
| ities exempting from tax motor vehicle 





“IT have examined a letter dated July | 


appears therefrom that request has been | 


gasoline was sold to the United States | 


John G. Sargent, then Attorney Gen- | 


| only way in which the Federal Govern-| at the same rate, the amendment sub- | lic school houses, houses used exclu- 
ment can obtain a refund of gasoline * * * institu- 
{assembly would require uniform  taxa- | tions used exclusively for charitable 
|tion of all real estate and improvements | Purposes, and public property used ex- 
lon real estate, but would permit the |¢lusively for any publie prrpose, * * * 
legislature to fix other rates for other | but all such laws shall be subject to 


|mitted by an act of the last general | sively for public worship, 


sonal property, provided the tax on no | all property so exempted shall, from 
property shall exceed 1% per cent of its | time to time, be ascertained and pub- 
|true value in money, except by vote of | lished as may be directed by law. 
|the people. | Schedule.—If the votes for the pro- 
Several times in recent years a classi- | posal shall exceed those agai it, the 
| fication amendment has been rejected at | amendment shall go into effe€t Jan. 1, 


the polls. 


article XII of the constitution of the 
Amendment Becomes 


| Effective in 1931 


If adopted, the amendment will be- | sued, or authorized prior to said date 





nulled; but all levies for interest and 


;the convening of the eighty-ninth gen- | limitation of 15 mills on the aggregate 
eral assembly, which would be entitled rate of taxation then in force, and all 
to reframe the State’s tax laws. 'tax levies provided for by the conser- 
Other provisions in the amendment | vancy act of Ohio and the sanitary dis- 
than those already cited are: ; 
1. All tax levies and bonds outstand- | force on said date, for the purposes of 
ing or authorized’ before the amendment | conservancy districts and sanitary dis- 
becomes effective are continued to their | tricts organized prior to said date, and 
| maturity. | all tax levies for other purposes author- 
‘ 2. No tax exemptions now provided in | ized by the general assembly prior to 
| the constitution are eliminated. e. 
| 3. No new forms of taxation are/ any political subdivision of the State. 
| authorized. | pursuant to laws in force on said date, 
| Seldon R. Glenn, member of the State|to be made outside said statutor 
tax commission of Kentucky, is making’| tation for and during a period ed years 
a series of speeches on the subject in| extending beyond said date, or provided 
| Ohio. In Kentucky, Mr. Glenn says, | for by the charter of a municipal cor- 
| money in the bank is taxed at the rate | poration pursuant to laws in force on 
lof $1 on each $1,000, and certain. other | Sid date, shall not be subject to the 
intangibles are taxed at the rate of $5 | limitation of 15 mills established by said 
lon each $1,000. Mr. Glenn ‘said: “In! amendment; and levies for interest and 
| Kentucky after 10 years of classification | sinking fund or retirement of bonds is- 
‘of taxes, intangible property, including | S¥ed or authorized prior to said date, 
istocks, bonds, credits and kindred | Shall be outside of said limitation to the 
‘wealth, pays one-third of the entire | extent required to equalize any. reduc- 
ltaxes of the State. In Ohio under the | tion in the amount of taxable property 
uniform rule, these same forms of prop- | available for such levies, or in the rate 
jerty pay only 1 per cent.” mopar’ upon such property, effected by 
| ‘The joint resolution by the Ohio leg- | '@WS thereafter passed. 
|islature by virtue of which the proposal | oe 
will be voted upon is given below, the Anglers’ License Sales 


| form of ballot being omitted. “ee * 2 
| Be it resolved by the General Assem- | Gain in North Carolina 
| bly of the State of Ohio, three-fifths of | 

‘the members elected to each house con- | State of North Carolina: 
{curring therein, that there shall be sub- | Raleigh, Oct. 30. 
|mitted to the electors of the State, for; Approximately 50 per cent increase in 
| their approval or rejection, at the elec- receipts from license sales under the new 
[ee Sc Monkey tn’ Morscshen one, a |chemed ge poiasersd with ‘stele at 

e v ’ » a si s ed wi receipts o 

| proposal to amend section 2 of article | either, of the two years duriug’ which 








property, such as intangibles and per- | alteration or repeal; and the value of | 


1931, and original sections 2 and 3 of | 
State of Ohio shall be repealed and an- | 
| sinking fund or retirement of bonds is- | 


come effective Jan. 1, 1931, just before | which are not subject to the statutory | 


trict act of Ohio, as said laws are in’ 


| said date or by vote of the electors of | 


limi-: 


|fuels sold to the United States by deal- 
{ers who are accountable to the State for 
| the tax, the date when the procedure 
| became effective, whether claims for the 
| refundment of taxes heretofore errone- 
| ously collected will be allowed if prop- 
|erly supported by evidence of payment, 
}and what showing should be made in 
; such claims.’ ‘ 
| “In answer thereto, the Attorney Gen- 
‘eral was advised under date of Nov. 22, 
£1928, that the statute of this State does 
|not make provision for such refund, and | one ( | 
that the writer did not know of any au- | Such eee or when provided for | 
| thority of the treasurer and secretary of |by the charter of a municipal corpora- | 
state, who is the auditing officer, to tion. Land and improvements thereon | 
|make such refund unless the same be {shall be taxed by uniform rule accord- 
' authorized by statute. It was suggested | Ing to value, * * * All bonds outstand- 
|that if any means of ascertaining the | 8 on the first day of January, 1913, 
amount of taxes thus erroneousiy col- | of the State of Ohio or of any city, 


lected was available the legislature which | Village, hamlet, county or township in 
a. ae eo \ | this State, or which have been issued in 


| 


outside of such limitation, either when 
approved by at least a majority of the 


| 
| 


{would convene in January, 1929, would, | 


|no doubt, authorize their repayment. It | behalf of public schools * * * of Ohi 
| appears that no such provision was made, and * the means of instruction in 
| and I assume that the enactment of such | 








a law was not requested by any agency 
of the Federal Government, : 
General Rule Holds 
“Any taxes collected on sales of gaso- 
line used by an agency of the Federal 
Government prior to the date of the de- 
cision in the Panhandle Oil Company 


| bursed and applied to the purpose for 


date, 
been made that any payment of taxes 
|on sales of gasoline for use by a Fed- 
|eral agency was not entirely voluntary, 
and such payments appear, therefore, to 
be subject to the general rule that taxes 
| voluntarily paid cannot be recovered. 
“Section 4 of article IX of the consti- 
tution of Oregon provides that no money 
shall be drawn from the treasury but 


aw. 
“The legislature has not made any 
appropriation whereby refund of taxes 
Served to may be made, and it is con- 
sequently my opinion that you are not 
authorized to draw a warrant for the 
amount of any taxes thus paid, 
State Rights Not Waived 
“Although no tax has been collected 
by the State of Oregon on sales of gaso- 
line purchased for use of the United 
States subsequent to the decision in the 


be understood that the State of Oregon 
has not thereby waived its right to in- 
sist at any time that the decision in 
said case does not apply to such a tax 
when the gasoline involved is to be used 
in operating motor vehicles over high- 
ways which the State of Oregon has con- 


pense, and for the privilege of using 
which the said tax is imposed. 

“I am returning to you herewith the 
said letter of the acting chief of divi- 
sion of General Accounting Office, Wash- 
ington, D ’ 





on 


| XII and to repeal section 3 of article | the old statute was in effect, requiring 
| XII of the constitution of the State of | 
Ohio; said section 2 of article XII, whén | 
amended, to read as follows: 
Article XII—Sec.. 2. * * ® No prop-| 
jerty, taxed according to value, shall be | 
|so taxed in excess of 1% per cent of | 
lits true value in money for all State and | 


licenses only from the sport fishermen 
or those who fished only with rod and 


| reel or by casting, it is just announced | 


by J. 
t 
velopment, 

Remittances from the seliing agents 


. S. Hargett, assistant director of 


local purposes, but laws may be passed | to the department so far this year have | 
authorizing additional taxes to be levied | reached approximately $32,000, Mr. Har- | 


gett said, while the larger of the sales 
of the two years under the old act did 


electors of the taxing district voting on | not net more than around $20,000 for a | 


season. 





Gain in Auto Licenses 
Expected in Louisiana 





State 6f Louisiana: 

_. , Baton Reuge, Oct, 30, 
Anticipating a continued increase in 
the number of motor vehicle licenses to 


| be sold in this State, Charles F. Bailey, 
~ | chief of the motor vehicle bureau of the 


department of State, has placed an order 


he department of conservation and de- 





roners 11 


215) 





To Constitution Are 
Sought in Kentucky 





Voters to Decide on Pro- 
vision to Increase Salaries 
for Justices of the Court 
Of Appeals 


State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct. 30. 


Two proposed constitutional: amend- 
ments will be voted upon in Kentucky 
| Nov. 5, one relating to an increase in 
the salaries of justices of the court of 
| appeals and the other providing for the 
submission of more than two amend- 
ments to the constitution at the same 
| eleetion. j 

Payment to any official of Kentucky, 
except the Governor, of a salary in ex- 
(cess of $5.000 annually is prohibited by 
section 246 of the constitution. Mem- 
bers of the appellate court are now draw- 
ing $5.000 a year from the State for their 
services. 

The amendment concerning judges of 
the court of appeals’ salaries reads: 

“Shall the provisions of section 246 
of the constitution. apply to judges’ of 
{the court of appeals including those 
now in office.” 
Wording Is New 

Therefore, voters who desire to amend 
the constitution must cast their vote 
“no” in order to vote for the increase 
,for the membership of the appellate 
court, If the voter casts his vote “yes” 
he votes to leave the constitution as it 
stands and thereby votes against an in- 
crease for the appellate justices. 

The wording of the proposed amend- 
;ment is new in Kentucky. Heretofore, 
votes cast in the “yes” column. were 
counted to amend the constitution. In 
the past, votes in the “no” column were 
counted against amendment of the con- 
stitution. 

State Senator Allie W. Young,’ More- 
; head, introduced the proposed amend- 
iment relating to salaries of the members 
of the court of appeals in the 1928 gen- 
eral assembly. 

The other amendment to the constitu- 
tion upon which the voters will stamp 
their approval or disapproval Nov, 5 
reads: 


| 


“Are you in favor of amending sec- 
| tion 256 of the constitution, relating to 
| amendments, so that hereafter there may 
| be submitted to the voters at any time 
as many proposed amendments to the 
constitution of Kentucky as the general 
assembly may see fit to submit?” 

Section 256 of the constitution pro- 
| hibits the submission to the voters of 
more than two amendments at one time. 
On this proposed amendment a vote 
“ves” will be counted in favor of the 
amendment, and votes “no” will be 
| counted against the amendment. 


|Ro 





yalty Tax Involved 
In Minnesota Case; 








| State Seeks to Collect $12,482 
In First Action 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 30. 
| The State of Minnesota has just started 
| the first of a dozen suits to clean up out- 
standing royalty taxes, including several 
that will involve interpretation ef the ef- 
fect of the law, it was announced re- 
cently orally by W. K. Montague, assist- 
ant attorney general. 


, The suit just filed is that of the State 
| against Edith Olivia Rea and Henry L. 
Rea, both of Pittsburgh, It involves a 
tax on royalties received in 1928 from the 
| Zenith mine at Ely, Minn., he explained. 
|The royalties amounted to $189,136.31, 
a assessed. by the State is: $12,- 











case have been deposited in the State | 
| treasury and have no doubt been dis-| 


which they were collected prior to this | 


“Tt does not appear that any claim has 


'Two States Confer. 
On Valuation Laws 


for 300,000 pairs of plates. Durin 1928 | “The defense,” Mr. Montague said, “is 
|a total of 264,298 licenses were \sold and | that Edith Olivia ea, who received the 
\this year approximately 275,000 licenses | T0valties, transferred titles and land to 
are being sold. | Henry L. Rea on Dec. 13, 1923; that the 
| Collections for 1928 totaled $4,303,- | Toyaity tax had not become a lien on the 
207.32 and so far this year have |!and at that time; therefore H. L. Rea 
amounted to $4,391,476.86, the bureau | took the title and land free from the tax, 
head sald. Me explained that the amount jena e. Edith oh cme had no remain- 
‘ collecte is year is not as large as|ing interest in the land, she need not 
. cane ee: a woute heve Dest had ae Hoonses on ay 
n : onix, - “; | trucks been reduced by the 1928 legisla-| “The State contends it can follow the 
Revaluation of property for taxation | ture. | interest in the land to whoever it goes, 





|New Mexico and Arizona Dis- 
cuss Appraisal of Property 


| was discussed at a conference held re- 





|cently between the State tax commis- 
isions of Arizona and* New Mexico, it} 


Michigan Commission 


. Me . i ropriati de by | 
When this decision was received - pursuance ef appropriations made by 


‘the board had just completed its annual 


Panhandle Oil Company case, it is to| 


structed and is maintaining at great ex- | 


|was announced by E. A. Hughes, chair- | 
{man of the Arizona commission, and | 
| Nathan Jaffa, chairman of the New| 
|Mexico commission. The conference | 
was held in the office of the Arizona 
{commission in the State capitol. 

| The discussions of the two commis- 
jsions centered chiefly around the 
;methods to be employed in making a 
revaluation of property for. taxation. 
The question as to what valuations 
| should obtain also was discussed. 

| New Mexico, it was explained, has a 
‘new law providing for the revaluation ! 
of all property in that State which in 
theory is similar to the Arizona law, but | 
different as to operation. The Arizona | 
law was enacted by the ninth legislature 
and is now in operation. 

In order to learn what method the | 
| Arizona commission was employing in 
{making the revaluation of property 
under the new State law, the New 
Mexico commission came to Phoenix to | 
confer with the Arizona commissioners | 
iYelative to the matter and to exchange 
ideas regarding methods. 

The New Mexico Tax Commission is | 


| composed of Nathan Jaffa, chairman, and | 
George L. Ulrick and J. R. Aguilar, asso- 
ciate commissioners, They were accom- 
panied by John Joerns, secretary to the ; 
commission; and Robert Pooler, inheri- 
tance tax deputy for New Mexico, 








| 




















Studies State Taxes 





Levies on Income and Inheri- 
tance Under Scrutiny 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 30. 

The Michigan State commission of in- 
quiry into taxation divided its duties into 
three general classifications at a recent 
meeting after deciding to approach the 
State tax proble.n by committees. Taxes 
were classed as ad valorem, specific and 
income levies. 

Melville B, McPherson, a member of 
the commission, Representative Fred 
Ming, speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives, and Raymond A. Berry, tax ex- 
pert of Detroit, were assigned to study 
ad valorem taxes, which classification 
includes the troublesome general property 
tax. 

Representative Frank Wade, of Flint, 
president of the Michigan federation of 
labor, Mr. Berry and Al H, Petermann, 
of Calumet. assume the study of income 
and inheritance taxes. 

The study of the numerous special 
taxes, collected. by the State, was as- 


signed to Senator Peter L, Lennon, of | 


Genessee county, Speaker Ming, Senator 


and ‘collect the tax regardless of who 
| owns the property, out of the interest in 
| the land which Edith Olivia Rea owned 
|at the time the royalties were paid.” 

_ The suit was filed in Ramsey county 
| district court, Minesota. The attorney 
|general’s office has i9 unpaid royalty 
taxes it is seeking to collect, totaling 
about $22,000. Seven of them are so 
small, suits will not be started, Mr. 
Montague said. 
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Date 


To THe UNitep States Dalry. 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my sub. 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 
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si23 2ST a pea = a eee ! 
e ; Adolph F. Heidkamp, of Lake Linden, || 
a : >) z 
Biate of Maine: | Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses and John, A, Russel, of Detroit, pub: |] NAM over cvsseevseenn ea 
Oc ae iret OF the Present year to (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) Financial Record, — if POBNNON 2c ccccsceccccccccccnacce peas 
the total amount of $2 890-181, 4. _ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R, R. Union Pacific R. R. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Pippen wittiam fe Thomas, of \ Firm or 
cording to figures from the office of September Nine Months September Nine Months September Nine Months pom t y) adele of the commis- f  OFHAMIRALION «0. ..5cercererarenens : 
State Auditor Elbert D. Hayford 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 > acts = KE-O ons member of the | 
This is an increase of $403,409.41 over | Freight revenue ..---+++++ 11,401,145 11,990,825 93,985,213 92,418,531 | 9,983,215 11,268,689 68,860,127 68,318,872, 9,284,338. 9,238,598 81,272,891 83,533,911 | Me _— — tees. || Type ot 
the amount received during the first nine | Passenger revenue ...-..- 1,733,057 2,011,154 14,528,255 15,245,300| 1,411,322 1,448,361 11,640,696 11,583,345) 1,282,657 1,538,285 12,052,062 13,677,649 | essrs, Petermann, Russell and Me- | GHRMAN. i+ ccnescah niece Doeraacg is! 
months of 1928, which was §2,486,722.48. | Total oper. rev. LIlL) 141618636 15,880,170 121,171,748 119,599,328 | 12'889,986 13,641,837 88,326,143 87,243,722| 11,327,438 11,507,004 100,010,795 103,404,372 | Pherson were appointed members of the ; 
The tax has been at the rate of 4 cents| Maintenance of way .... 2,248,654 2,603,891 18,311,673 18,561,770 | 1,351,403 1,142,044 10,971,620 10,442,180 1,700,514 1,854,851 16,498,597 16,171,487 | Commission s executive committee. |@ Street 
a gallon both years. Maintenance: of equipment. 2,113,102 2,370,803 18,722,040 19,745,316| 2,159,813 2,219,190 18,027,760 17,733,262| 2,413,270 2,342,954 22,911,434 23,477,768 r. Berry suggested that the first |} Address ......ccscccsecess at 
eceipts from gasoline tax for the | Transportation expenses .. 4,359,041 4,499,697 38,681,507 39,460,110} 3,141,881 3,203,953 23,891,477 23,338,613 | 3,622,060 8,883,954 34,618,068 36,393,936 duty of the commission should cpnsist in | 4 
month of September, 1929, were $441,- | Total expenses incl. other 9,440,486 10,144,493 82,498,102 84,288,610 7,407,203 7,269,234 59,491,964 57,740,393] 8,391,755 8,751,036 80,109,243 82,090,433 | & careful study of the present tax laws.!§ city ang 
601.68, as against $387,574.42 in Septem-|| Net from railroad ....... 5,178,150 5,285,877 38,673,646 35,310,718 | 4,982,782 6,372,603 28,834,179 29,503,829| 2,935,683 2,755,968 19,901,552 21,313,939 | He believes it will be possible to change} Stale .........sccsecesseeseeners : 
ber, 1928. FFMMOD. 5 gos crances ; 1.174.761 1,018,095 9,829,464 8,312,428! ‘819,672 681,278 6,769,054 6,188.213| 717,085 739.796 5,699,595 5,617,476 | the laws so as to increase the revenues |} 
Monthly receipts will naturally de- | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,372 843 17,368 19,015 441 419 3,209 2,554 | 1,252 1,629 18,056 15,230 | accruing to the State without increasing | y 
crease for the rest of the year, but it| Net after taxes. etc, ...- 4,002,017 4,216,739 28,826,819 26,979,275 | 4,112,670 5,690,906 22,061,916 23,312,562| 2,217,346 2,014,543 14,183,901 15,681,233 | rates. ; rr wile cates Sheree. Ie 
seems very evident that the year’s total | Net after rents  _......-- 3,577,132 3,686,708 26,479,460 23,575,544! 3,435,277 4,963,810 19,826,915 20,327.215| 2,400,351 2.121,554 14,750,809 15,742,901; Senator Lenn.’s said the principal duty 4 Poin the world) 
income from this source will be well over |} Aver. miles operated ..... 9,373.95 9,374.52 9,374.55 9,375.77| 3,765.47 3,749.41 3,765.27 8,720.59| 5,249.68 5,268.12 5,249.68 5,258.12 | of the commission was to reduce the gen- |4 111 i 
$3,000,000. Operating ratio .....-+++. 64.1 66.0 68.0 10.5 60.0 53.3 67.4 66.2 74.1 76.0 80.1 79.4 [eral property. tax. (ee tt Ne 3 
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Transportation Construction 


Wreck Is Ascribed Minimum Rate on Carload Lots Is Fixed 
To Defective Rail in |For Alloy Castings and Annealing Boxes 


Road in New York | Freight Charges on Smaller Shipments Found by I. C. €. 
Not to Be Unreasonable 











‘ Length of Split Should Have 
: Caused Discovery Before 
Accident, I. C. C. Engi- 


neer Reports 


principal characteristic ofthe alloy is 


Acting upon a complaint brought by | oc cudeseatin avesmiion 


the General Alloys Co., of Boston, in ACoeeaaienAt Calkewen,” by. compialot 
docket 20735, the Interstate — ‘filed Feb. 22, 1928, that the ratings in 
ge ag aaa nae See ae reilads oe ee 7 ee 
~ OU, + : er new or when burnt-out and re- 
in official classification on less than car- seas for remelting, were and are un- 
A split head rail caused an accident ‘load shipments of new and of old burnt-| »easonable and, as compared with the 
on the Erie Railroad near Corning, N. | oUt chromium-iron-nic..e] alloy castings | jower ratings on iron or steel castings 
Y., on July 11, 1929, which resulted in and annealing or carbonizing boxes or| ang iron or steel carbonizing or anneal- 
the death of two employes, two mail , pots ‘were not unreasonable. The Com- ing boxes or pots, were and are unduly 
clerks and two trespassers, and the in- | mission provided, however, that on car-/| prejudicial. 
fury of 61 passengers. nine employes, iload shipments of these products ratings '" «we gre asked to prescribe reasonable 
thewe Pullman employes and two ex- Should not exceed third-class on a mini- | 214 nonprejudicial ratings for the future 
press laessengers, according to a report | pebads carload not exceeding 36,000 | and to award reparation on past ship- 
Wy P hertand "aks cane <a The ‘Commission describes the issues ee ew eT ee ieee 
state Commerce Commission on Oct. 30. aon in the case in question #8 Hardening Service Co. of Cleveland, 
, : : , ollows: : . 
The fracture in the rail head was found |(oAComplainant, » corporation, at Bor. | Chg. and The Continental Motors Corp 
report states that the defect was dis- an eet, Seen aeainy tein" "The full text of the fadings fellows: 
ings sce Satnttel ; , . 
cOVEraD jusions. of the Director of or Dotsgmade of an alloyed metal the| 10 our prior dections we, have co 
the Bureau of Safety are set forth as metal comnisting 1 Sauer. F carload and third-class carload ratings 
follows: for articles of approximately the same 





smaller 


mium, iron and nickel, with 


“No doubt attaches to the cause of the quantities of manganese and silico. The silico. “The or even lower value ,than the com- 
present accident, that it was due to the : ; modities here under consideration, , as, 
presence of a split head rail. Further- for example, automobile horns worth be- 


more, that the fractured head, prior to 


n 40 and 50 cents per pound, in 
the accident, was of unusual extent, be- tween per p 


; Klaxon Co. v. A. G. S. R. R. Co., 78 I. 
lieved to have covered a length of rail C. C. 818, and air rifles aver. ging 46 


Rates Readjusted | 
not _ than 10 feet. — i On Lime Shipments cents per pound, in Daisy Manufacturing 
racture Was Discoverable ‘ | Co. v. A. & V. Ry. Co., 81 I. C. C. 44. 


“Since fractures of this kind are dis- ‘No reason a 
: ° } s ppears here, other than the 
eqverable when. displayed.to the. extent New Schedules Prescribed by | seeming acquiescence of defendants, for 


witnessed in this rail, and also of very | ; ; I 
j : ast practice and pre- 
much less degree, the contention that the | I. Cc. C. for Movement of | os ve vse — compleiilet’a 


fracture was not discoverable prior to 
i j vi- i products. 
[geen een Se ee Product in Carloads ' Very little testimony was adduced re- 

The report of the engineer-physicist 
of the Commission on ,the accident 
follows: 

The accident near Corning, N. Y., July 
11, 1929, was due apparently to a split 
head rail, the low rail of a 1-degree, 54- 
minute curve. The rail was branded 








Rates on lime in carloads from va- 
rious producing points in Ohio to trunk- | up and remelted It is manifest that this 
line and New England territories were fact alone does not support complainant’s 
found unreasonable for the future and contention for ratings on such articles 


in Docket 19957 made public by the) course reasonable ratings 9n the burnt- | 


“Lackawanna 10031 8 1817 100 No. ARA- Interstate Commerce Commission on | out articles should not exceed those on 
A OH.” Heat number 15970, ingot letter | Oct. 30. Intrastate rates on lime in car- the same articles when new. 
B or D. It was fractured 24 feet 11 in- | loads between points within Pennsyl- We find that the ratings assailed on 


vania were found not discriminatory | new and old burnt-out chromimu-iron- 
lowed by a gap of 5 feet 9 inches, repre- | against interstate commerce. nickel alloy castings and annealing o1 
senting fragments which were not ac-| The issues involved in the case are set carbonizing boxes or pots were and are 
counted for, followed by a fragment 28 | forth in the report, which includes sev-| not unduly prejudicial as applied to| 
inches long which represented the leav- | eral associated complaints, as follows: either carload or less-than-carload ship- 
ing end of the rail, aggregating 33 feet! “No. 19957. Complainants are North-| ments, nor unreasonable as applied to 
in all. western Ohio Lime Manufacturers, a vol-  less-than-carload’ shipments, but that as | 
The leaving end of the long fragment | yntary association, and its nine mem- applied to carload shipments the ratings | 
displayed a split head fracture, while the | pers, manufacturers and shippers of lime , are and for the future will be unreason- 
receiving end of the short fragment also) with plants at points in Ohio. By tom- able to the extent that they exceed o1 
displayed a split head fracture. The | plaint filed Aug. 1, 1927, as amended. may exceed third class. subject to 
fracture in the short fragment Was they allege that the rates on lime, com- minimum not exceeding 36,000 pounds. 
probed to a depth of 16 inches. In the| mon, hvdrated quick or slacked, in car- An appropriate order will .be entered. 
long tragment the fracture under the! j,.4;, from Tiffin, Martin, Gbsobug,, ——————— 
head was visible for a length of 2 feet 7 Marblehead, Marion, Woodville, Luckey, | point of origin to Sheffield, Wilcox, and 
inches. The rail was sawed apart a few wevitty’s, ‘Cold Springs, Genoa and. Brockway were and are in violation of | 
inches beyond, the split head fracture’ |... “Ohio. to destinations in trunk-| the long-and-short-haul clause of section 
still being in evidence. line and New England territories were 4 of the interstate commerce act. Rea- 
ae Be _ ue raat ‘esenting and are unreasonable; that these rates sonable rates for the future and repara- 
the 5 foot —_ bah ge as compared with the rates on the same tion are sought. The Brockway Ma- | 
head Seats over their atin len *ths commodities from points in trunk-line chine Bottle Company intervened in No. 
The estimated aggregated length of the | and New England territories to destina- | 19951 in support of complainant's allega- 
‘split head fracture at the time of the ac-| tions in those territories were and are | tion of unreasonableness, 
cident was not less than 10 feet. unduly prejudicial to complainants and! No. 20234. Complainant, Acme Glass 
Two feet and 7 inches of the leav-| unduly preferential of their competitors |Company, Incorporated, manufacturers 
ing end of the long fragment displayed|at points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, |0f glass bottles and other glassware at | 
a fracture under the split head, separat- | West Virginia and Virginia, and that the | Clean, N. Y. By complaint filed Oct | 
ing it from the web. The surface of the rates on these commodities from the 22, 1927, it is alleged that the rates | 
fracture was worn and battered, indi-| Ohio producing points named to destina-|Charged on and after Oct. 23, 1925, on | 
cating that it existed prior to the time tions in Pennsylvania as compared with; Shipments of fluxing lime or ground | 
of the accident. The split-head fracture | rates to the same destinations from Penn- | burnt lime, in carloads, from Gibsonburg | 
originating a short distance below the|sylvania producing points were and are!to Olean were and are unreasonable. 
running surface of the head, had ex-| unduly prejudicial to complainants and| Reasonable rates for the future and re- | 
tended downward through the depth of | unduly preferential of competing lime | Paration are sought. 
the head, bifurcated and reached the sur- | manufacturers located at points in Penn- No. 20234, Sub-No. 1. Complainant, 
face at the fillets of the web, and thus | sylvania. Reasonable and nonprejudicial Berney-Bond Glass Company, is a cor- 
completely separated the head from the | rates for the future are sought. poration manufacturing giass bottles and 
web. This ro doubt represented the con- | Oppose Prejudiced Allegations other glassware at Clarion and Hazle- 
dition of the rail when the train which} “G. Corson, W. H. Corson, and P. L. urst, Pa. By complaint filed Oct. 22, 
was derailed entered upon it. The split-| Corson, copartners, trading under the 1927, it alleges that the rates charged on 
head fracture had reached the suriace| firm name of G. & W. H. Corson, the, 224 after Oct. 23, 1925, on fluxing lime 
at the fillet of the web of the 28-inch| New England Lime Manufacturers, a| 24 ground burnt lime, in carloads, from 
fragment; leading to the belief that over | voluntary association of about 20 mem-| Gibsonburg to Clarion and Hazlehurst 
foo West Virginia Pulp & Paber were and are unreasonable. Reasonable 
a oe p & Paper Com- rates for the fut d reparati 
pany, New England Lime Company, Uni- ERLCE ZOF AC SUPES BAG. LOPARBiON AIC 


a considerable part or the whole of the 

length of 10 feet the fracture had been | h 
versal Gypsum & Lime Company, Amer- — fe 

ican Lime & Stone Company, ag: 


in sight prior to the accident. f 

The fractured surface separating the | j pee 
head from the web .was thus described| Lime & Stone Company, as axe Buildin 
in the transcript of evidence furnished| Lime Produce Company, Van  Sciver 
by Ge uotiresd: Fo a of ~ res Corporation, Charles Warner Company, 
was broken away from the base and web | Brockway : t ; mee Oe pe 
in a fresh longitudinal fracture along | f, Bakes —— ae alleges by complaint filed Oct. 24, 1927, 
the base of the ball where same joins the | Company, Whiteali Tatum Company and that the rates charged on and after Oct. 
web.” The worn and battered condition | Washington Balldine * Lisea Beoteaner 25, 1925, on lime in carloads, from Wood- | 
of this fracture appears to have been| corporations, intervened’ im Na a ville to Belair, Md., and other destina- | 
interpreted as a fresh fracture, whereas | g f th cig e ro °¢-\ tions on the Maryland & Pennsylvania 
its charaqteristics denoted a fracture of Sony in eater veners introduced | were and are unreasonable. Reasonable 
comparatively long standing. aera = Pa... sont sf Spree rates for the future and reparation gre 

The dimensions of the split head frac- the dutervensra aed Sena ome sought. 7 : 
ture, as exhibited a few inches beyond | the atleoati rs, rat hie, merle Srporee No. 20246, Sub-No. _ 1. Complainant, 
the receiving end of the 28-inch frag-| “y a1 Cu Sebee prepa. Washington Building. Lime Company, a 
ment, were in width, at the top, .2 inch, | 2 a omplainant, Ohio Hydrate corporation with principal office at Bal- 
and having a depth of 1.4 inches. These |224 Supply Company, a corporation timore, Md., alleges by complaint filed | 
fractures are widest at the top, tapering | manufacturing and distributing lime, has | Oct. 24, 1927, that the rate charged on| 
to zero at the bottom. They originate its plant and principal office at Wood-| lime, in carloads, from Woodville to 
at the top and, as they extend, are nec- | ie Ohio. By complaint filed July 25. Catonsville, Md., has been and still 1s 
essarily of zero width at the bottom. | 1927, it alleges that the rates charged on‘ unreasonable. A reasonable rate for the 

The longitudinal fracture of this rail 27d after July 26, 1925, on shipments of | future is sought. ; 
began about a quarter of an inch below! burnt lime, fluxing lime or fluxing stone| The full text of the findings of the | 
the running suriace, but from its point from Woodville to Sheffield, Wileox, Port | Commission follows: 
of inception oblique shearing fractures | Allegany, and Brockway, Pa., were and The rates herein found reasonable for 
formed which passed upward. About are unreasonable; also that the rates on, the future will result in a general re- 

the same commodities from the same | adjustment of rates to a large consuming 
————— ee §6territory which have been in effect for 


fifteen-hundredths of an inch of unfrac 
tured metal remained above the shearing 

a number of years, and apparently with- 
out serious complaint. 


ches from its receiving end, then fol- 


20246. Complainant, Washington 
g Lime Company, a corporation 
manufacturing lime with principal offices 
at Baltimore, Md., and plants at Wood- 
ville, Engle, W. Va., and Strasburg, Va., 


fractures. The metal immediately below 
the running surface of a rail shows flat- 
tening of the grain of the steel, due to 
the lateral flow of the metal under the 
wheel pressures. When this lateral flow 
of metal encounters a longitudinal streak 
or acicular seam in the upper part of 
the head an opportunity is presented for 
the inception of a split head fracture. 
Distinction Is Drawn 

A distinction will be made between a 
split head fracture and a piped rail. They 
result from different causes, independ- 
ent of each other. Split head fractures 
result from acicular seams which are 
located near the peripheral surface of 
the cross section of the rail, in its head 
and base. In certain parts of the cross 
section the seams appear as short dashes, 
under the varying influence of the rolls 
during fabrication. . 

Little attention is called to the seams 
or streaks in those parts of the rail 
which are not subjected to a lateral flow 
of metal under service conditions. The 
seams in the upper part of the head as 
stated afford opportunity for the display 
of split head fractures. 

Piped rails have structural planes of 


the other hand, may come from any part, 
of the ingot, since slag inclusions have. 
been found in the lower as well as in! Jg 
the upper parts of the ingot. 

A piped rail is not necessarily a weak 
rail. The web, being exposed chiefly to warranted. 
vertical compressive stresses, possesses given to the adjustment as a whole, it 
sufficient strength to sustain the wheel | cannot be said that such situations are 
loads. The intense impinging pressures indefensible. : ; ‘ 
at the running surface are distributed! Under the circumstances, we do not 
when they reach the web and lower part! feel that the rates here assailed were 
of the head diminished to unit stresses so excessive or so unreasonable under 
which the metal of the rail has the abil any adjustment as to justify a finding 
ity to successfully encure. : that they were unreasonable in the past. 

It is desirable to use a terminology in’ Accordingly we find: 
the description of fractures which cor- t ‘ 
rectly describes them, the loose use of | reasonable in the past, and were not and 
inapplicable terms retards instead of | are not unduly prejudicial, 
promotes progress in the elimination of 2. That intrastate rates maintained 
remediable causes in rail fractures. Call-' on lime, in carloads, between points in 
ing a fractured rail a piped rail is gen- Pennsylvania do not result in undue or 
erally a misnomer. |unreasonable preference of and advan- 


rge destin-tion groups such as here 
considered, there are usually individual 
rate situations which appear to be un- 
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: In order to obtain greater efficiency, a 
|single engine at the nose of the fuse- 
lating to the bu‘nt-out articles other | 


than the statement that they are broken | 


| forward, and vertically downward. 
|of the ‘advantages of this arrangement 


new rates prescribed in a final report | lower than those on the new articles. Of| 


|pellor disk. The position of the gun- 


| tion of wings and by the double rudders, | 
| virtually has no blind angle, and the, Inc. set forth that the paramount pur- 


| 
| 
| 
| streamlined. 
In a rate adjustment consisting of | 
tage to intrastate commerce, nor in un- 


r , n-| tion against interstate commerce. | 
But when consideration is| 


1. That the rates assailed were not un- | 


ailroad Revenues and Expenses 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 


Aviation 


New Swedish Plane 


Is Built to Increase 


‘ AurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED Heretn, Berna 
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District of Columbia Required by Law 
To Invite Competition on All Contracts’ Designates Advisors 





‘South Africa Union 





Zone of Fire of Pilot Comptroller General Rules That Proposal of Allied Archi- | On Shipping Matters 





Gun Pit, Carrying Large Cal- 
iber Weapon, Is Placed in 
Front of Twin Engines in | 
Low Wing Craft 


ciation’s proposai to do all architectura 








A low wing monoplane of all metal! 
| construction has been built by a Swedisk: | 
| aircraft concern, which has no_ blind 
;angles that would interfere with the 
j pilot’s vision when in battle, according | just made p 
jto a statement made Oct. 30 by the Na- | 


| the Comptroller General, J. R, McCarl 
lie- 


Statutes which provide that all Gov- 
|ernment departments shall make con- 
tracts only through advertising prevent 
acceptance of the Allied Architects Asso- | stated in sections 6 and 7 of the by-laws 


work connected with the development of 
the new municipal center in the District] business and affairs of the corporation, shall 
| of Columbia, according to a decision from | have the power to appoint, remove and sus- 


In his decision, which was transmitted 


tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau. | to the District Commissioners the Comp- 


tics. An additional feature of this plane 


lis that a large caliber gun will be | 


;mounted in the front gunner’s cockpit. f 
'making each hit much more effective | unit, instead of to, individual architects. 
| than the ordinary ammunition used in | 
aircraft machine guns, it was stated. | text: ; 
| This plane is powered with two engines Sir: There hes been received your 
'in the wings, making a great improve-| letter dated Sept. 24, 1929. with copy 
|}ment in the observer's vision in all di-| of brief dated Sept. 19, 1929, prepared 
| rections. Vision has also been improved) by the attorneys for The Allied Archi- 
by placing the gunner’s front cockpit in | tects, Inc., and opinion of the Auditor 
front of the engines, thereby eliminatinz | for the District of Columbia, whereir 
| the obstacle to vision caused by the pro-| you request decision whether the Board 
| pellors.’ The airplane has a top speed of Commmissioners of the District of 
| of 153 miles per hour. It can be used Columbia is authorized under section 
las a bomber as well as an observation, 3709, Revised Statutes and Public. Re- 
jand fighting plane. The statement in) solution 15, 71st Congress, approved June 
| full text follows: | 15, 1929, to enter into a contract, with- 

The “K 37” is an unbraced, all-metal, gut advertising, with The Allied Archi- 
|low-wing monoplane constructed with | tects, Inc., for architectural and profes- 
| consideration of the well-known Junker’s sional services as contemplated in the 
putewyn. | development of plans for the buildings 
for the municipal center proposed to be 
erected on Squares Nos. 490, 491 and 
533, Reservation No. 10, in the District 
of Columbia. 

Section 3709, Revised Statutes, pro- 
vides that: 

All purchases and contracts for supplies 
or services, in any of the Departments of 
the Government, except for personal services, 
shall be made by advertising a sufficient time 
previously for proposals respecting the same, 
when the public exigencies do not require the 
immediate delivery of the articles, or per- 
formance of the service * * * 
and Public Resolution No. 15, 7ist Con- 
gress, approved June 15, 1929, appro- 
| priated $3,000,000 for the municipal cen- 
ter to be erected on the squares referred 
to with the provision that— 

Of such amount not to exceed $10,000 shall 
be available for the employment by contract 
or otherwise for architectural and other pro- 
fessional services as shall be approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia and without reference. to the classifica- 
tion act of 1925, as amended. 

The question presented for decision is 
whether’ in employing (by contract) 
ardchitectural or other professional serv- 
ices as authorized by the public resolu- 
tion of June 15, 1929, a contract may be 
entered into with The Allied Architects, 
Inc., without advertising as required by 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, for sup- 
plies and for services other than per- 
sonal services. / 

The by-laws of The Allied Architects, 


Engines in Wings 


lage has been replaced by two radial en- 
gines in the wings, improving at the 
same time the observer’s vision sidewise, | 
One 


and subdivision of power plant is the 
fact tHat the observer can look about in | 
all directions, being situated in the front | 
gunner’s cockpit, in front of the pro- 


ner’s cockpit is, furthermore, advanta- | 
geous, as it leaves sufficient space for | 
wireless and photographic equipment as 
well as for rigid armament. 

Connection with the front gunner’s | 
cockpit, as well as with the rear mas) 
chine gunner’s cockput is afforded by | 
means of a gangway at the right side of , 
the fuselage. This rear gunner’s stand | 
is equipped for the mounting of a twin 
machine gun with an emergency control. 

The bottom of the fuselage has been 
fitted with a downward opening tunnel 
allowing the adjustment of a machine 
gun for rear cover downwards and with 
a clear foreground backwards. In order | 
to enlarge the effective rear defense) 
range, the “K 37” has been equipped 
with a double rudder, which at the same 
time improves controlability. : 

The “K 37” with the ample armament, 
and favored by the unbraced construc- 


simultaneous defense against various | pose of the corporation is to advance the 
enemies -— an cg mc art of architecture, and by professional 
The “K 37" fe suitable fora total boinb | lak taliting nrojeete swithe tha Nighest 
ol s vide building projects with the highest 
load of 45 kilograms, and for four bombs | type of architectural service as well as 
of 12.5 kilograms, which are to be fitted! to furnish architectural assistance to 
in an in eiscn So seieeariee punder- | architects who are stockholders in the 
nea e ; ‘ S, | ton: 
a novel design is being used which. | "Trig farther provided in the said by- 
owing to its simplicity enable~ the bomb ; 
sets to be fastened or taken off in a few 
minutes. For this purpose the racks are 
provided with snap devices which only 
have to be pressed against the corres- 
ponding fastenings at the wings. 
The great offensive fighting strength 


corporation except to such architects as 
|the board of directors may determine 
| to be qualified by training, experience 
and professional standing, and that no 
stockholder shall transfer his stock to 
; ree : . -| anyone who is not an architect nor until 
in the air will be obtained by means of | sto, the name of the proposed transferee 
a large caliber weapon mounted in the | ,a)) have been submitted to and approved 


front gunner’s cockpit. In using large |}y the board of directors as to his quali- 
caliber shells, the effect of each single fications by training, arieanee and 


hit will be multiplied as compared with professional standing 
the ordinary machine gun ammunition. oes 
7 e General and Special 


The material used in the “K 37” is 
chiefly duralumin, sheet steel being em- Cor poration Powers Cited 
ployed for joints. All contracts with The Allied Archi- 
The girder framework consists of tects, Inc., whereby the corporation obli- 
tubular spars and struts, partly braced gates itself to perform architectural 
services must be approved by a majority 


with tubes and partly with sheet metai 
pressings. The whole structure is SUP- of the board of directons and signed on 


ported part by pert, and the corrugated | 
sheet metal assists in taking up torsional 
stresses. 

The wing is subdivided into a center 
section, two intermediate wing sections, 
and two extreme wing sections. Both} 
engine beds are situated in front of the 
leading edge of wings. The gasoline 
tanks are mounted in the wings. The 
different wing sections are connected 
to each other by means of spherical 
serew unions. 





P. & W. V. Railway Files 
Brief Seeking Extension 





The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Company in a brief filed with the 
Interstate Comr-erce Commission made 
public, Oct. 29, stated that its proposal 
to construct a six-mile extension from a 
All controls are inside the fuselage point on its Connellsvile Extension to - 
and are readily accessible through laee connection with oe ponerse np 
inspection flaps at all important and es- | Railroad was essential to the success 0 
sential control joints. Push rods, | the former project. 
shafts, bell cranks, and ball bearings | _, The brief (Finance Docket 7737) states 
are used extensively. that the connection with the Donora 

The engines are well cowled and are | Southern is an integral part of the Con- 
easily accessible at all parts by means| Nellsville Extension. The Commission 
of large flaps and removable bonnets. | Considered the Donora traffic when. it 
The engine mountings are constructed | authorized the construction of the Con- 
of duralumin and thé whole is well | nellsville Extension, the brief points out, 

and it is inconceivable that it should 
now place upon the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway the burden of support- 
ing its Connellsville Extension without 
the Donora traffic. 





due, unreasonable, or unjust discrimina- 





reasonable to the basing points by more 
than the present differentials. 

5. That the rates from Woodville to 
stations on the Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Railroad set forth in Appendix C follow- 
ing are and for the future will be un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates shown ih the 
last column thereof. 

Maintenance of the existing grouping 
of Woodville with Gibsonburg and other 
points in the 78 per cent territory, and 
of the present difference between the 
rates from that group to a given basing 
point, and rates from other groups in 
issue should be continued. 


3. That from Gibsonburg, Woodville 
and other points in 78 per cent terri-| 
tory here considered the present rates | 
to points named in Appendix B follow- | 
ing and points taking the same rates, 
are, and for the future will be, unrea- | 
| sonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates shown in the 
iast column thereof, Y 
| 4. That except as provided in the! 
next succeeding paragraph to stations | 
;to which the present rates are made | 
|by adding differentials to the basing | 
| points shown in Appendix B following, | 
| said rates are and for the future will | 
be unreasonable to the extent that they | 
}exceed or may exceed the rates found | 








ate Commerce Commission.) 
Central of Georgia Ry. 


weakness in the upper part of the web Septemivr Nine Months September Nine Months September Nine Months , 

and lower part of the head. They result 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
from a pipe, a shrinkage cavity in the Freight revenue .........- 5,435,817 5,640,319 50,430,186 47,819,471| 1,740,666 1,692,568 14,752,275 13,930,655] 1,769,774 1,537,985 14,344,578 14,052,417 
upper part of the ingot. There is no Passenger renue ........ 1,690,942 1,822,707 15,183,057 15,104,932 353,228 346,955 2,610,553 2,748,577 250,448 290,122 2,676,480 2,920,053 
pipe in the lower part of the ingot, con- Total oper. rev. . .......- 8,090,941 8,303,037 73,311,501 69,701,993] 2.278,219 2,230,324 19.264,606 18,191,426| 2,204,772 2,016,513 18,888,502 18,733,266 
sequently no piped rails come from that | Maintenance of way .....- 1,014,637 929,339 7,686,213 7,575,740 256,130 243,286 2,381,803 2.259,043 865,793 ° 248,644 2,658,659 2,389,960 
part of the ingot. Split head rails, on, Maintenasce of equipment 1,555,892 1,620,338 15,121,961 13,540,116 496,879 390,590 3,967,164 3,752,135 377,519 354,085 3,295,339 3,356,496 
| Transportation expenses 2,434,934 2,436,608 22,615,209 21,993,961 754,719 778,798 6,977,527 7,127,621 760,738 155,968 6,993,006 7,218,041 
ef | Total expenses incl. other . 5,438,927 5,440,750 49,181,121 47,120,850! 1,669,096 1,571,864 14,835,345 14,628,485| 1,664,522 1,523,481 14,486,781 14,539,666 
Additional tables. of || Net from railroad 2,652,014 2,862,287 24,130,380 22,581,143, 609,123 658,460 4,429,261 8,562,041 | 640,250 493.032 4,401,721 4,198,600 

: : 1 Taxes ee 543.705 591.077 5,042,582 4,715,917| 155,000 145,000 1,205,000 —_ 1,125,000 143,068 129,570 1,179,752 1,130, 
monthly eee of rail Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 336 894 7,018 22,114 557 145 8.144 5,048 690 436 6,711 8,924 
roads will be found on | Net after te~ ~ ote. ...... 2,107,973 2.270,316 19,080,780 17,843,112} 453,566 512,715 3,216,117 2,492,893! 396,492 363,026 3,215,258 3,059,055 
ne 22 32 and 14. Net after rents ...... i72) 9'058:610 2,218,992 17,847,264 17,076.742| 300,135 376.989 1,838.941 1,147,600| 426.379 386,110 3.296,385 3,059,760 
pag ° Aver. niles operated ..... 1,858.42 1,858.42 1,858.42 1,858.42 | 946.24 945.13 946.24 945.13 1,944.58 1,911.82 1,944.58 1,911.82 
 amiate 67,2 65.5 67.1 67.6 | 13.3 70.5 97.0 80.4 | \ 15.5 15.6 16.7 11.6 


Operating ratio .... 


laws that no stock shall be sold in the ; 


| troller General said that if the proposed 
contract should be approved, it would 
| award contracts to the association as 4& 


Mr. McCarl’s ruling follows in full 








jtype of service The Allied Architects, 





| 


tects Association Does Not Conform 





behalf of the corporation by the Presi- 


dent and attested by the secretary under 
its corporate seal. The general and 
special powers of the corporation are 


| a8 follows: 
Section 6. General powers. The board of 
directors shall have the management of the 


pend subordinate officers and agents, to de- 
termine who shall be authorized on behalf 


of the corporation to make and sign bills, Shipping, aecording to information just 


notes, acceptances, endorsements, checks, re- 
ceipts, contracts and other insiruments, to 
make and alter the by-laws, to delegate any 
of the powers of the board in relation to the 
ordinary business of the corporation to any 
standing or special committee or to any offi- 
cer or agent, upon such terms as they may 
deem proper, and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by law, by the certificate of incorpo- 
ration, and by these by-laws. 

Section 7. Special powers. In addition to, 
but not by way of limitation of the general 


powers by these by-laws, by statute, or by | 


the certificate of incorporation conferred 
upon the board of directors, said board shall 
have the power to acquire any property, 
real or personal, deemed by them necessary 
for the purposes of the corporation, to bor- 
row money for the purposes and use of the 
corporation at such times and in suc 
amounts as they may deem proper, and 
secure the payment of the same by the obli- 
gation of the corporation or otherwise, as 
they may deem best. 

It is urged in the brief submitted by 
the attorneys for the corporation that it 
18 a personal service corporation and 
reference is made to section 200 of the 
revenue act of 1918 and the decisions in 
certain cases arising thereunder, inelud- 
ing Karns-Smith Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 13 B. T. A. 449; appeal of Rhoads, 
etc., 2 id. 194; Inness-Behney Optical 
Company 7 id. 982. See Cuyahoga Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 448 
and Shipley School v. McCaughn, 34 id. 
281. These decisions, however, are not 
helpful as we are dealing not with sec- 
tion 200 of the revenue act of 1918, but 
with section 3709, Revised Statutes. 

True the type of work—architectural— 
the corporation was organized to do, re- 
quires for its accomplishment the ex- 
penditure of personal effort, and in the 
doing of the work the personal services 
of its stockholders are utilized. The 
manner in which such services are so 


, 


such that the final result is quite im- 
personal, the product of cooperation and 
compromise, 

The exception of personal services from 


Revised Statutes, that contracting for 
the Government shall be after adver- 
tising, is identified with and attaches to 


or status of the one contracting, and 
means that the personal element predom- 
inates—and necessitates that there be 
selection of the person and that the con- 
tracting be directl¥ with and binding) 
upon that person. It is personal to the | 
one contracting and not an authority to | 


contract for that one’s service throughs 


another. 
Corporation May Contract 
For Personal Services 


It is not questioned that a corpora- 
tion may contract for a character of 
services that may be classed as per- | 
sonal, Lut that does not bring the cor- | 
poration within a character of personal 
service contracting that is the exception 
to the requirements of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes for contracting | 
without _ advertising. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the famous | 
Dartmouth College case, 4 Wheaton 518, | 
said that: “A corporation is an artificial 
being, invisible, intangible, and existing | 
only in contemplation of the law. Being 
the mere creature of the law, it pos- 
sesses only such properties which the 
charter of its creation confers upon it, 
either expressly or as incidental to its 
very existence.” That is to say, the 
corporation is a separate and distinct | 
legal entity from its shareholders. 
United States v. Strang, 254 U. S, 491. 

Clearly the type of personal service | 
authorized by section 3709, Revised Stat- | 
utes, to be employed without advertis- 
ing, is the services of individuals as such 
and with direct personal responsibility, 
and it appears equally clear that the} 


Ine.—‘“‘an artificial being, invisible, in- 
tangible and existing only in contempla- 
tion of the law’—is orvanized to render 
is not such service. Whatever personal | 
service may enter into the product of The 
Allied Architects, Inc, is rendered 
through the nfediatory of the corpora- 
tion and not directly by the corporation 
as such. 

However, it 1s noted that in the form | 
of contract tendered by the corporation, 
it is proposed to pledge itself to furnish 
the services of “three architects named 
therein. The naming of particular ar- 
chitects whom the corporation will select 
to perform'the services, does not bind 
them as individuals nor make the con- 


utilized is detailed in its by-laws and is| 


the requirements of section 3709 of the | 


the individual—and goes to the character | 


| ore castings 


|'Board of Six Members As- 


signed to Duty of Improv- 


ing Ocean Freight Condi- 


tions 





| The Union of South Africa has estab- 


lished a shipping board which is now 


operating, with functions to advise the 
| government on matters affecting ocean 


made available by the United States 
|Shipping Board... The South Afric 
| board comprisés six members appointe¢ 
| by the governor-general. 
| Duties Are Advisory 
| The full text of the Board’s statement 
| follows: 

A shi °.; bLoard for the Union 
South Africa has been created by law, 
,members have been appointed and the 
board is now operating. Its duties are 
' to advise the government on matters af- 
| fecting ocean shipping. The board con- 
sists of six members, appointed by the 
governor-general. 

According to the British maritime pub- 
lication, “Fairplay,” the board at its first 
| meeting listened to an address by its 
chairman outlining its duties and op- 
| portunities, 
| Freight > -oblem to Be Solved 

The chairman explained that it was the 
intention of the act to transfer from 
overseas to South Africa, through the 
| medium of the shipping board, the cen- 
ter of gravity in South African freight 
matters, pointing out that it had long 
| been felt by the commercial people of 
South Africa, as well as by its industrial 
and agricultural life, that their interests 
were not satisfactorily represented in 
shipping and ocean freight matters by a 
committee of merchants in London. 


|for the purpose of giving the govern 


| He said t’ t the board was govern 


| ment :.dvice on all matters pertaining to* 


| shipping. The chairman called the at- 
| tention of the board to the faet that 
there were in full force important con- 
tracts between the government and cer- 
tain shipping lincs, such as the mail con- 
| tracts and the ocean freight contract 
and that other contracts would have to 
| be negotiated. 
Conditions to Be Improved 
In concluding his talk the: chairman 
' said: 

“If we address ourselves to our work 
in a spirit of fairness and impartiality 
towards all whose interests are involved, 
| then shall we be able to render a val- 
|uable service not only to the South 
African public and to the government 
of the country, but also to the various 
lines which are engaged in the South 
African shipping trade.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


No. 22781, Sub. No. 12.—John Aiello & 


Bro., Corporation, of Albany, N. Y., v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company et al. 
Ask for reparation on account of unreason- 
able rates on vegetables, from Lake City, 
S. C., to Albany, N. Y. 

No, 22803.—M. G. Ambrosini & Company 
et al., of Minneapolis, Minn., v. Great North- 
ern Railway et al. Ask for reparation on 
account of illegal and unlawful rates applied 
on shipments of granite and stone from 
points in Georgia, Alabama, South Dakota, 
and Vermont, to St. Cloud, Minn. 

No. 22804.—-Armour & Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. Great Northern Railway et al. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just, reasonable and nonprejudi- 
cial rates on shipments of coal from Ashland 
and Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., to 
West Fafgo, N. Dak., and reparation. 

No. 22805.—International Cement Corpo- 
ration, of New York, v. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway et al. Ask for reparation on 
account of charges on a carload shipment of 
(rough grinding balls), Peru, 
Ind., to New Orleans, La., for export to Cuba. 

No. 22806.—L. N. Grant, of Weldon, N. C., 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Against 
alleged refusal of carriers to establish just 
and reasonable joint through rates on brack 
to points in Virginia while contemporane- 
ously maintaining such rates from points in 
Georgia and South Carolina as subjecting 
complainant to the payment of unjust, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory rates. Ask 
for the application from Weldon of the rates 
that will be established from Southern ter- 
ritory under the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Docket I. & S. 1885, 
Brick and Clay Products, 155 I. C. C. 730, 
or such other rates as the Commission may 









| deem just and reasonable, and reparation 


No. 22807.—Merchants and Planters Plant 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway et al. 
Against the application of rates on finished 
commercial fertilizer as applied to shipments 
of crude phosphate rock, from Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., to North Little Rock as unreasonable 

d unjust. Ask cease and desist order, the 
Sablishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 





tract other than that of the corporation 
—otherwise the contract would come to 
nothing more than agreeing the cor- 
poration may name the architects in- 
stead of the Commissioners’ selecting 
them. And so, also, if it be urged that 
the Commissioners are selecting and em- 
ploying architects, then the contract with 
the corporation as an intermediary is un- 
necessary. 

Furthermore, there has been submitted 
nothing ‘o show authority in the corpo- 


! 


‘ration to pledge the services of such ar- 


chitects-—even thouvh they be stockhold- 
ers of the corporation. But even if it 
be considered that the fact the archi- 
tects are stockholders in the corporation 
confers on the corporation, under the 
by-laws, the authority to so pledge and 


' bind the architects in question, nothing 


would be gained by such an indirect route 
to accomplish what appears desired by 
the Commissioners—the personal services 
of the particular architects named in the 
proposed contract and, as stated, he 
contracting with the corporation as ‘an 
intermediary would serve no useful pur- 
pose. 


Authority Found Lacking 


For Entering Contract 


It may be stated further that section 
3709, Revised Statutes, originated in the 
act of Mar. 2, 1861, 12 Stat. 220, at a 
time in the development of corporate 
history when the organization of a cor- 
poration by architects through which to 
pool their individual training, experi- 
ence and skill was unknown to the law. 
The personal services referred to in said 
section to be obtained without advertis- 
ing, are services rendered by an individ- 
ual directly to the Government, which 





No. 22808.—Henry Manderscheid, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad et al. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates for the transportation of cereal 
beverages and ginger ale, in straight and 
mixed carioads from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sioux 
City, Towa, and reparation. 

No. 22809.—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway et al. Ask for 
coase and desist order, on account unreason- 
able rates on shipments of steam coal, car- 


Food Company, of Little Rock, Ark., v. The / 


* 


loads, Roundup, Mont., to Aberdeen, S. Daly: > 


the establishment of rates on the basis 
those which ‘nay be established under the 
order of the Commission in I. C, C. Docket 
No, 22006, Northwest Retail Coal Dealers 
Association, and reparation. 

a ne 


subsequent civil service laws and in ac- 
cordance with the classification act, ex- 
cept where specific authority is granted, 
as in the public resolution approved June 
15, 1929, to secure the services other- 
wise. See 15 Op. Atty. Gen. 538; 6 
Comp. Gen. 295; 9 id, 67. 

Section 3709, Revised Statutes, per- 
mits contracting without advertising 
with a person who is to render the per- 
sonal service, but it does not permit con- 
tracting without advertising with an in- 
termediary corporation such as The 
Allied Architects, Inc., which, in turn, 
is to secure the services of individuals 
to render ®hrough the corporation such 
personal service as is in question here, 

Answering your question specifically, 
you are advised that there is no author- 
ity given by section 3709, Revised Stat- 
utes, or the public resolution of June 15, 
1929, to enter into a contract without 
advertising with The Allied Architects, 
Inc., for furnishing architectural and 
professional services of its stockholders 
as consultants in the development of the 


services are to be obtained under the | municipal center. 
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Briefs Are Offered 
On Proposed Bridge 


Over Knawha River 





I. C. C. Discloses Opposition 
Of C. & O. to Virginian 
Railway’s Plans to Open, 
New Virginia Outlet 





The brief of the Virginian Railway 
Company in support of its application | 
in Finance Docket 7562 to construct a 
railroad bridge across the Kanawha 
River at Deepwater, W. Va., to effect | 
a connection with the New York Cen- 
tral was made public by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission on Oct. 28. 

At the same time the Commission 
made public an intervener's brief filed | 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio opposing, the 

/mpplication, and briefs supporting: the 
Virginian’s project filed by the State 
Corporation Commission of Virgini.., the 
City of Norfolk, the Norfolk Freight. 
Traffic Commission, the New River Coal 
Operators Association, the Winding | 
Gulf Operators Association and the| 
Kanawha Coal Operators Association. | 

Summarizing the advantages claimed | 
for the proposed connection with the | 
New York Central, the Virginian’s brief | 
enumerates the following: | 


Third Route Provided 

(1) That the proposed route will add 
transportation facilities and accomplish 
the establishment of a third route from 
Hampton Roads and the southeast to 
Central Freight Association territory. 

(2) That sufficient traffic will move 
over the proposed route to justify the 
capital expenditure here proposed ($1,- | 
200,000). 

(3) That the public served by the Vir- 
ginian and by the Central will be better 
served over the proposed route than over 
any existing route. | 

(4) That it is only through this non- 
competitive connection that. either the 
Virginian or Central on its Ohio Central 
lines can build up a merchandise traffic. 

(5) That from the point of view of the 
Virginian as an individual carrier, the 
proposed expenditure is justified. 

(6) That from the point of view of the 
New York Central the proposed route is 
justified, whatever disposition be made of | 
the Virginian in subsequent consolida- 
tion proceedings. 


¢ 


State Gives Approval 


The brief filed by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia states that 
body “is very positive in its opinion that 
it is for the best interest of Virginia 
that the application of the Virginian 
Railway be granted.” : | 

“The State Corporation Commission of | 
Virginia is of the opinion from the rec- 
ord,” the brief adds, “that it is for the 
interest of Virginia that this application 
be granted even if the Virginian Rail- 
way Company be maintained as a sep- 
arate line; but it believes-that the con- 
struction of this bridge will be a step in 

ee: direction of making the Virginian 
Railway Company a nucleus of a third 

' east-and-west trunk line system extend- 
ing from Hampton Roads to the Central 
West and Great Lakes, which would be 
of great benefit to the State of Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

The City of Norfolk and the Norfolk 
Traffic Freight Association in a joint} 
brief emphasize the advantage to Nor-| 
folk of a direct connection with Central 

a# Freight Association territory. “The 
City of Norfolk feels,” the brief says, 
“that to refuse this application would | 
forever bar the door of hope to that, 
city, so far as enabling it to reach Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory by the | 
rails of another carrier.” | 


Military Importance 

The latter brief also points out the 
military importance of the proposed ad- 
ditional through route from Hampton 
Roads to the Great Lakes and antici- 
pates with its establishment a better- 
ment of service by reason of greater | 
competition between the Virginian, the| 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Norfolk & 
Western. | 

The coal operators of the New River| 
and Kanawha Valleys of West Virginia, 
in a joint brief, supported the applica- 
tion of the Virginian because “the pro- 
posed connection will open to these ship- 
pers another tidewater port reached by 
the Virginian for the marketing of their 
product, which in the recent past would 
have been found advantageous on ac- 
count of tidewater congestion on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio.” | 


In opposing favorable action by the | 


|program for the development of State 


|Water Users’ Association. 


| Curtis, president, and Kenneth Borg, en- 


;}ment of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 acre 
|feet of water for irrigation in the Salt 


;in Millard, Juab, Utah, Salt Lake, San- 


Development of Water power Resources | Added Funds Asked 
Is Proposed in Land Project for Utah| To Aid Program to 
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Construction of Storage Reservoir for Irrigation of Vast 


Unclaimed Area Also Is Urged 





State of Utah: Salt Lake City, Oct. 30. 


The generation of 125,000 horsepower 
of hydroelectric energy, about one-fourth 
of the amount proposed for Boulder Dam 
and about three times that of the pro- 
posed Flaming Gorge site, together with 
the development of a million acre feet or 
more water for irrigation, is a part of a 


water resources presented to the water 
storage commission by the Strawberry 


The plans were presented by Dr. A. L. 


gineer, of the association, according to 
announcement made by the commission. 
The program contemplates the develop. 


Lake and Sevier drainage areas, the gen- 
eration of hydrcelectric power, and the 
reclamation of considerable areas of land 


pete and Tooele Counties, the announce- 
ment said. 


Engineers to Confer 
On Development Plan 


The commission stated that it had re- 
ferred the matter for further examina- 
tion to the State engineer, George Ba- | 
con, and the engineer in charge of 
reclamation investigations in Utah, E. 0. 
Larson. They will meet with the city 
engineer of Salt Lake City, Harry C. 
Jessen, and with Dr. Curtis and Mr, |} 
Borg, and will report to the water stor- 
age commission Nov. 27. 

As outlined by the engineers, the pian 
would coordinate several of the indi- 
vidual features proposed for reclama- 





Divide 


Creek reservoir, where it would be im- 
pounded again. , 
From Spanish Fork River a high-line 
canal would be taken out high enough 
to convey the water over the Utah-Juab 
into Juab County, discharging 
part of it into the Nebo reservoir and 
conveying the remainder over the Levan 
Ridge into the Sevier Bridge reservoir 
for irrigating lands in Millard County. 
The water stored in the Nebo reservoir 
would be released as needed for irrigat- 
ing under the Elberta and Mosida proj- 
ects. 
The plan also calls for diking Utah 
Lake to cut down the evaporation losses 
and saving, it is estimated about 300,000 
acre feet now lost from the lake. 
Utah Lake development would thus be 
a feature of the plan to the benefit of 
lands in Utah, Salt Lake and Tooele 
counties. 
The Utah Lake would also permit hold - 
ing back the flow of the Provo River in 
the Deer Creek reservoir and it is esti- 
mated that by so doing they may be 
able to save a surplus flow in some years 
amounting to 500,000 acre feet. 
Power development would be at the 
Deer Creek and Diamond Creek reser- 
voirs. 





Record in Twine Making 
At North Dakota Prison 





State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 30. 


The production of twine at the plant 
operated by the State at the State peni- 
tentiary has totaled 5,771,100 pounds in 


The 






Conserve Forests 





Delegation Informs Mr. 
Hoover Appropriations 
Have Been Greatly Re- 
duced 


[Continued from Page Z-] 


est assets, both actual and potential, and 
that all questions involving the perpetua- 
tion of our forests are deserving of the! 
most serious’ consideration at your) 
hands.” 

Mr. Pratt also referred to ‘what he 
termed the ‘“‘serious problem of forest | 
fires,” in which he asserted the Govern: 
ment is now pursuing the futile policy| 
of “locking tMe stable door after the 
horse is stolen, as there is no adequate 
fiscal provision for fire protection.” 

Mr. Pratt submitted to the President | 
a memorandum on the subject of addi- 
| tional appropriations for conservation. 
The memorandun,, in full text, follows: 

We have here a group of people rep- 
resenting 23 organizations, with a total 
membership of over 5,000,000 xmembers. 
I will not take the time to mention all 
the different associations, but they cover 
the civic, conservation and agricultural 
interests of practically the entire country. 

We plan to make no long speeches 
about a subject with which you are 
very familiar, but we do desire to stress 
the necessity for larger appropriations | 
for these Departments of the Govern. | 
ment which have to do conservation. I 
|refer to the Forest Service, the na-| 
tional parks, Biological Survey and) 
Bureau of Fisheries. We simply ask; 
that appropriations authorized by laws, 
which have been enacted and now ap-| 
pear on the statute books, be granted.) 
This particular group presemt  today| 
desires to lay special emphasis wpon for-| 








tion in Utah into a general scheme that 
would embody most of the developments 
that have been investigated in the Salt | 
Lake basin for some time past. It would | 
call for the Utah Lake, Deer Creek and 
Diamond Fork regions to be worked intv , 
a general scheme as individual features. | 

It is proposed to take about 700,000 
acre feet of water that now runs into 
the Pacific ocean from the southern 
slope of the Uintah mountains, diverting 
it out of the Uintah basin through a 
system of feeder canals and tunnels for 
storage in the Strawberry valley as an 
equalizing reservoir. 

This water would be Collected from 
the surplus flow from Duchesne River, | 
Rock Creek, Currant Creek and Rec! 
Creek. 

One proposal suggested by Dr. Curtis 
and Engineer Borg for bringing this 
flow into the Strawberry valley would 
call for construction of about 19 miles 
of tunnels, but alternate plans may prove | 
more feasible by making the diversion | 
higher and limiting the water available | 
to obtain a gravity flow, they said. 


Diking Is Proposed 





| 
To Decrease Evaporation 


During the meuieeipetion season the 
outlet ‘from the Strav 


down Diamond Creek to the Diamond | 








Freight-line Truck Held 


For State Highway Tax | 
| par $250,000 of the capital stock of the | 





State of Colorado: 
Denver, Oct. 30. | 


A truck belonging to the operator of | 


;a freight line has been seized and will 


be sold by the Public Utilities Commis- | 


sion because the operator had failed to | 
pay the State highway compensation tax 
amounting to $271, according to an oral | 
statement made by an inspector for the | 
commission, W. C. Reid. 

Mr. Reid said he was ordered by the | 
commission to seize a truck owned by | 
F. S. Robbins, of Sterling, who operates 
a freight line between that town and 
Denver. He said the truck will be ad- | 
vertised by the commission and sold, and 
the amount of the delinquent tax, inter- 
est and expenses deducted from the pro- 
ceeds. 


Colorado Official Defends 


Compact on Rio Grande 








[Continued from Page 1.) 
chairman of the Irrigation and Reclama 
tion Committee, it was announced Oct. 
30 at the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Wilbur declates that it would be 
unsound for the Federal Government to 





Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
application of the Virginian, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio contended that: 

(1) The existing or assured routes are | 
adequate for handling of present and | 
prospective traffic. | 

(2) The proposed line will develop no | 
new traffic. 

(3) The route which the proposed line | 
will bring into being is less efficient and | 
economical than the existing or assured 
routes. 

“The record does not show,” the brief | 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio adds, “any | 
reasonable probability of a greate: move- | 
ment of merchandise traffic over the pro- | 
posed route than now moves via the New | 
York Central-C. * 0.-Virginian route, | 
and shows affirmatively that if the Vir- | 
ginian and Central were able, by solici- 
tation or otherwise, to divert traffic from | 
existing or assured routes so as to bring 
about an increased movement over the 
provosed route, such diversion, if. it 


e 











participate in the compact the letter 
says. The full text of Mr. Wilbur's let- 


ter to Senator Thomas follows: 
| My Dear Mr. Thomas: In response to| 


your request for my recommendation 
upon S. 1501, a bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the Rio Grande compact, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
memorandum submitted to me by the 
Commissioner. of Reclamation, with 
which I agree The recommendation 
stated therein is, you will note, adverse. 

It is my view that the Rio Grande 
compact does not fulfill its primary pur- 
pose, apportionment of the waters of the 
Rio Grande between the States interested 
but, to the contrary, provides for Federal 
expenditures for reimbursement of which 
no provision is made, and of a character 
which would create an undesirable pre- 
¢edent. I look forward to the settlement 
of the Rio Grande water question, but 
believe that the compact approved in 
the bill referred to me only postpones 
that settlement as between the States 





erry Valley would | 
be used to capacity to divert this flow | 


1929, the largest production ever re- 
corded, according to a statement by the 
plant manager, C..C. Turner. 

The North Dakota Twine & Cordage 
Plant is operated under the management 
of the warden of the penitentiary and | 
more than 125 inmates of the prison are 
employed daily, Mr. Turner said, but the 
plant is conducted as a separate insti- 
tution. e 

In 29 years of operation the plant has 
manufactured and sold 84,604,200 pounds | 
of twine, the annual output ranging from 
931,000 pounds in 1901 to 5,771,100 
pounds in 1929, according to the man- | 
ager. 


Bus Line to Be Bought 
By Burlington Company | 








State of Illinois: | 
Springfield, Oct. 30. 

The Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Chicago, Bur- | 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company, has | 
been authorized to purchase for $46,000 | 
in cash the property of the Cannon Ball | 
;.Motor Transportation Company, accord- | 
ing to an order issued by the Illinois | 
commerce commission. } 
The Cannon Ball company has been 
operating a motor bus line between Bur- 
lington, Iowa, and Galva, Ill. and -be-| 
tween Galesburg and Peoria, Ill. | 
The commission also has authorized | 
the Burlington railroad to purchase at} 


| Burlington Transportation Company. 





Railroad Commission 
Binds Service Cars| 





Recent Texas Legislation Cov- | 





State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 30. 
Operators of service cars for hire, 
whether running between fixed termini 


| or not, are under the jurisdiction of the 


railroad commission under a law enacted 


order issued by the commission. 

After the enactment 
transportation act of 1927, the order 
says, the commission received many ap- 
plications from service car operators for 
certificates of convenience and necessity, 
with insurance policies and checks cov- 
ering the fees required of,all motor bus 
operators coming under the law. These 


returned in the case of all operators not 
running between fixed termini. 
The 1929 legislature passed a new 


says, which does now require certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity to 
service car operators for hire whether 
they run between fixed termini or not. 








Applicant for Power Site 
On Flathead River Heard 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
testified in Mr. Wheeler’s behalf. 





He 


said he had been consulted on this plan | 
for developing the site; found it to be | 


| Nary law. 


ers All Hire Vehicles 


by the last legislature, according to an | 


of the motor, 


were ordered by the commission to be | 


motor bus law, the commission’s order | 


estry problems, for while we are vitally 
interested in all the Departments, the| 
forests are what we are pleading for, 
We are confident that you recognize in| 
our forests one of the Nationm’s great-| 
both actual and potential, | 
and that all questions involving the per- 
petuation of our forests are deserving | 
serious consideration at) 


| mous report in this case om June 3, 1929, 


est assets, 


of the most 


| your hands. 
Appropriation Reduced 

It does not seem that it should be! 

necessary for a group of public spirited 

people to appeal to the represemtatives of 

the Government, who are the trustees| 
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Demand of Consumer on Public Utility 
For GasSu pply Held to Be Reasonable 





Service Comnission of West Virginia Orders Producing 
Company to Fill Requirements 





The Public Service Comemission of 
West Virginia recently issued an or- 
der requiring a utility producer and 
distributor to supply gas to a con- 
sumer who was already being sup- 
plied by another distributor. 

Publication of the order, including 
the opinion of the State supreme 
court a2 which it is based, wus be- 
gun in the issue of Oct. ZO. The full 
text proceeds: 

Upon the first of these questions in 
the initial hearing of this controversy 
(case No. 1614), the Commnission found 
from the evidence as follows: 

The application for service was made 
in good faith, based on the fact that the 
Fuel company’s rates were 5 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet lower than the rates of 
the Development company; the Fuel com- 
pany operates a high pressure gas main 
along and through the brick company's 
property and the cost to the fuel com. 
pany of installing the service will not 
exceed $700; the fuel cormpany has a 
large surplus of gas, and is able from 
its present supply to furnish the serv- 
ice; the request for service is, there- 
fore, a reasonable one to be made of a 
public service corporation whose primary 
duty it is to serve any one who desires 
it upon his complying with the proper 
regulations and paying proper charges 
therefor. 

The court did not approve that conclu- 
sion in its review of that case. It dis- 
claimed any attempt “to inwade the right 
of the Commission to inwestigate the 
facts,’ but it found that the fuel com- 
pany “is not personally in a position to 
serve the complainant without the ex- 
penditure of large sums @f money for 
increased supply fof gas] and facilities.” 
It estimates these “large sums of money” 
at $750 to make the connections required 
to render the service, and $550,000 to 
equip the utility to supply gas to the 
brick company alone. 

With the utmost deference for that 
finding, but in obedience to the present 
mandate of the court requiring us to de- 
termine this case on its merits, con- 
strained by our duty as a fact finding 
body to follow a conscientious judgment 
fairly arrived a, and having by a unani- 


reached the conclusion that the facts pre- 
sented now are not substantially differ- 
ent from those presented in the earlier 
hearing, we are of opiniom that the ap- | 
plications of both the complainants for 


to whom the interests of the public lands|gas service from the defendant United 


are entrusted, to 


appropriate public) 
funds for the protection of these lands, 





Fuel Gas Company are reasonable, as 
hereinafter set out, and that they con- 


but we are so keenly interested in this| stitute a lawful exercise of the right of 
matter, Mr. President, and appreciate so| the complainants to demand service from | 


clearly the enormous mass of detail that|that public service corporation. 


More- 


is presented to you that we hope you|over, on this question of the reasonable- 


will allow us to urge this matter with-|ness of 
| out considering it in any way a criticism| court, upon the recent review of the or- 
| of your administration. According to|der of June 3, 1929, appears to have 
the Woodruff-McNary bill passed in 1928,|agreed with our conclusion. 
there was authorized an appropriation| says: 


of $8,000,000 over a period 


years. The first year the full appro-| 


three | 


of 


the demand for _ service, the 


The court 
“During the first five months of 
1928 United Fuel Gas Company had gas 
largely im excess of the requirements of 


priation was granted under stress of spe-|its domestic and industrial consumers. 
cial needs-+-d#er the present fiscal year, * * * The pipe lines are within a few : i en 
the appropriation was cut by $1,000,000,| feet of the plants of the applicants. The! manifest to protect either utility froma 


and we strongly urge LR eit 


full appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year be granted. Unless the appropria- 
tions authorized by law are granted, 
there is no continuing policy on which 
the administrative department of the 
Government car depend for the advance- 
ment of its work. I have referred to this 


one instance, but 


the same 


condition 


| holds true with reference to the Clark- 


McNary law and the McSweeney-Mc- 


Our natural resources should 


be preserved and if this is to be done, 
we must have the appropriations au- 


thorized by law. 


Take the serious problem 
fires—the Government is following the 


of forest 


futile policy of locking the stablé door 
after the horse is stolen, as there is no 


adequate fiseal provision for fire pre- 


vention. 


The Government owns many 


| million acres of land in its forest areas, 
and the appropriation for fire fighting is 


but $100,000 a year. 


far fires 


But this year so 
have caused damage to the 


extent of more than $3,000.000, and it 


| has cost $2,750,000 to suppress them. If 
adequate funds were available for the 
prevention of forest fires, these losses 
could be materially reduced. 

To sum it all up, Mr. President. the]. 


| conditions I have touched upom have been 
| studied and laws passed to rermedy them, 


|unless the 


| but these laws can not become effective 
appropriations 


authorized 


| therein are granted by the Bureau of 


the Budget, and to this end we bespeak 
To be specific, the! 
laws to which I refer are: | 

1. The Clarke-McNary Act with -au- 
thorize appropriations of $2,700,000; last 
little over $1.500,000 was 


your cooperation. 


year only a 
grented. 


2. The W oodruff-McNary Act, with au- | 
| thorized appropriations of $8-000.000; un- 
apvropriated balance $4.000.000. 
| §. The McSweeney-McNary Act. with 
authorized appropriatiops of $3.575,000; 
last year less than $1,350,000 was ap- 


propriated. 





Central State Company 
To Buy Telephone Lines 


in his estimation could be financed easily. | 


A brief was filed with the Commission | 


| a fine business proposition, and one that 


by Logan W. Marshall, Chicago, TII1., 
owner of property in the vicinity of Flat- 
head Lake. Mr. Marshall wants the 
Commission to give a license to any of 


dition that either promises to give proper 











the two prospective lessees only on con- | 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield. Oct. 30. 

The Illinois commerce commission has 
authorized the Central State Telephone 
Company to purchase the telephone ex- 
changes and other assets Of the Keck 
Telephone Company, the National Tele- 
vhone & Electric Company, 
| Hill Telephone Company, the 








the Bunker 
Illinois 





should occur. would be uneconomical and| and establishes an unsound basis for| power protection to residents in vicinity | Central Telephone Company and _ the 
py undesirable.” Federal partigipation. | of the lake. Henry Home Telephone Company. 
Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Illinois Central System. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
September Nine Months September Nine Months September Nine Months 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Freight revenue .....++.-. 18,391,611. 12,495,177 106,886,648 103,390,916 3,851,266 4,214,326 33,058,618 32,405,637 3,621,084 3,266,316 41,461,776 38,386,513 
Passenger revenue ....... 1,847,859 2,032,085 18,049,211 18,881,772 494,003 558,655 4,740,148 5,077,520! 647,683 778,627 9,910,936 10,570,604 
Total oper. rev. ..-+se+6. 16,260,649 15,608,135 135,078,879 131,793,509] 4,762,018  5,196.368 41,719,868 40,662,935 | 4,652,384 4,552,397 56,542,503 53,481,302 
Maintenance of way .... 2,193,831 1,915,854 17,794,478 17,178,928 763,799 678,072 6,080,019 5,415,253 778,241 937,895 1,787,386 8,471,275 
Maintenance of equipment. , 3,518,848 3,418,012 31,251,377 30,708,988 839,516 835,516 17,714,919 17,516,423 1,089,789 1,174,128 10,422,278 11,835,252 
Transportation expenses .. 5,198,441 5,211,795 48,037,903 47,751,922] 1,299,534 1,402,250 12,151,732 12,363,242 1,790,916 1,901,596 18,745,521 19,219,060 
Total expenses incl. other 11,713,999 11,297,058 104,617,823 102,952,161| 3,202,122 3,456,836 28,743,216 28,214,020) 4,024,969 4,365,506 40,496,021 42,672,603 
Net from railroad ........ 4,546,650 4,306,077 30,461,056 28,841,348] 1,559,896 1,744,532 12,976,652 12,448,915 627,415 186,891 16,046,482 10,808,699 
TOON in. cave Sine ten a 1,200,856 1,121,734 9,537,712 8,895,906 300.205 286,872 2,578,746 2,293,422 450,000 400,000 4,850,000 4,200,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete . 5,079 5,019 38,808 29,801 1,226 8,295 9,607 13,760 2,268 1,322 18,201 16,084 
Net after taxes, ete. .... 3.340,715' 3,179,324 20,884,586 19,915,641] 1,258,465 1,454,365 10,388,299 10,141,733 175,147 *214,481 11,178,281 6,592,615 
Net after rents ....... 8,212.5256 3.059.892 19.952.846 19.322,676 977,224 1,216.338 8.4338,156 8,469,632 434,291 46.080 11,086,675 6.668.116 
Aver. miles operated ..... 6,724.46 6,746.66 6,735.81 6,699.17| 3,188.57 3,188.54 3,188.57 3,188.54 5,152.75 5,127.11 §,151.15 5,113.42 
Operating ratio ....+sese 72.0 72.4 17.4 78.1 67.2 66.4 68.9 69.4 86.5 95.9 11.6 79.8 


* 


Doficit. 


1Wyllie Company offers 





to make con- 
nections with that line at its own ex- 
pense. The cost of connections in the 
case of the other applicant will be only 
about $750.” 

The court having now approved of the 
commnission’s finding maade in December, 


1926, upon the reasonableness of the de- | 


mand. for service, it is unnecessary to 
discuss the question further. 


Protection Frone Competition 
Seen as Questions of Law 


The second question, that of protec- 
tion against competition between two 
gas utilities already authorized by mu- 
nicipal franchises to carry on business 
in the same community, is a question 
of law. Here the commnission could not 


escape the exercise of its “quasi judicial | 


function” of undertaking to apply to a 
given state of facts the law as enacted 


by the legislature and expounded by the | 


court. 

The gas companies contended that one 
of the principal purposes of State and 
Federal regulatory statutes is to prevent 
unnecessary duplication of plant’ and 
facilities, unjust burdens upon the pub- 
lie wresulting therefrom, and ruinous 
competition between persons and corpo- 
rations employed in the public service. 
This contention was given careful con- 
sideration, for it was the chief reliance 
of the defense in argument by brief in 
the first case. However, we failed to 
find that our legislature had directly or 
by implication lodged im the public serv- 
ice commission power to provide pro- 
tection for one utility against competi- 
tion from another when both utilities 
had been legally authorized to do busi- 
ness in the same territory. 

The State's authority to prevent com- 
petition in utility serwice, in the interest 
of the public to be serwed, cannot be ex- 
ercised effectually except at the time of 
the installation of the facilities and the 
inauguration of the service. In many 
jurisdictions that power is delegated to 
the State regulatory commission, as evi- 
denced by cases cited by counsel. Our 
legislature, however, has lodged exclu- 
sive power in municipal councils and 
county courts to grant or refuse fran- 
chises to natural gas pipe line companies, 
and to other utilities. That authority 
carries with it a sound discretion as to 
the public necessity amd convenience to 
be served by one or a dozen utility con- 
cerms offering the same service. 


a franchise to one utility and refusing all 
others, the result is a complete monopoly 
and perfect protectiom from ruinous com- 
petition and economic waste, in ac- 
cordance with the ultimate theory of 
State regulation. On _ the other hand, 


when the municipal authority which has | 


been exclusively designated by the legis— 
lature to exercise that sound discretion, 
does exercise it in the determination that 
the public interest is better served by 
the granting of franchises to two gas 
com panies, as was the case in this in- 
stance, then the legislative intent as ex- 
pressed by the municipal agent is not 
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1 When | 
that discretion is exercised by granting | 


DEPARTMENT 


Station at Cleveland 
Denies Intention to 


Violate Radio Laws 


Renewal of License Asked 
On Basis of Unlimited 
Time and With Increase 
In Broadcasting Power 








Renewal of the license of Station 
| WFBE, at Cincinnati, Ohio, alleged to 
| have operated without a license im viola- 
| tion of the radio law, was songht, Oct. 30, 
before the Federal Radio Commission by 
| the Parkview Hotel, of Cincinnati. 

The Assistant General Counsel of the 
Commission, Paul D. P. Spearman, de- 
clared that Commission records showed 
that the station had been operated with- 
out a license from Apr. 1 to Sept. 7, and 
that, despite officjal warnings, the opera- 
tors of the station had “paid no atten- 
| tion.” Ownership of the station, he also 
| declared, had been transferred without 
| authority of the Commission in violation 

of regulations, and new equipment in- 
stalled without a requisite construction 
permit, 

_J. W. Heintzeman, attorney for Sta- 
tion WFBE said there was no intention 
to violate regulations, and that adjust- 
ments would be made. The station has 
not been Operating since Sept. 7, he said, 
and has been taken over by the Parkview 
Hotel from the estate of its original 
owner, George W. Martin, who died last 
spring. 

Mr. Heintzemian offered for the record 
affidavits submitted by the Postmaster 
General, Walter FE’. Brown, Representative 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Speaker of the House, Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, and other members of 
the Ohio delegation in the House, attest- 
ing to the need of the station at Cin- 
cinnati, 7 

. He asked leave to file a new applica- 
tion for a station to operate unlimited 
time on the 1,120 kilocycle channel with 
250 watts power. The station formerly 
was on 1,200 kilocycles with 100 watts. 








the competition of the other. And the 
development company having voluntarily 
sought and accepted a junior franchise, 
cannot now be heard to complain. More- 
over, it cannot complain to a commission 
which had no part in creating the situa- 
tion in which it finds itself, and which 
; has no authority from the legislature to 
; remedy it. 

In the review of Case No. 1614, the 
court, for reasons set out in the ma- 
| jority opinion, took the view that not 
| only was the granting of the applica- 

tion of the brick company an unjust 
burden on the United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany but the interests of the owners of 
the 2 per cent minority stock ‘of the 
Huntington Development and Gas Com- 
pany invoked the theory of protection 
against Competition for which the gas 
companies contended. However, upon 
the later review, the inhibition against 
requiring the service, so sharply stated 
in the first opimion, has been removed, 
and we are directed to determine the 
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CLOTHIER 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION 
‘COMPANY 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL: 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT ... 


HE designers of this building, which 

will be the world’s finest department 
store, recognized the importance of having 
one reliable company tespomsible for all 
electric equipment. From the apparatus 
which controls and operates the elevators, 
to the network of wires that’ forms the 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST 
EVERY SATURDAY AT9Q P.M, 
E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE 
N.B.C, NETWORK 





GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


nervous system of 


this great building, all 


bears the G-E monogram—the stamp of 


General Electric’ 
electrical correctness and dependability — 


the samme mark th 


s responsibility for 


at is On thousands of 


products used in industry and the home. 


95-745 
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Conservative Basis 
Is Urged to Effect 
Recovery of Stocks 


Mr. Robinson Says Some 
Diminution in Volume of 





Business Is Necessary to | 


Restore Fair Values 





[Continued.from Page,1.] 
ficiencies of the United States, buying | 


ur goods and looking with jealous eyes | 

x sae great storehouses of _wealth and | 
gold, we witness the humiliating spec- | 
tacle presented in the collapse of the 
New York Stock Exchange—a collapse 
greeted by foreign experts as a greal | 
relief to their business institutions. 

One sympathizes only with those who 
were deluded into the purchase of se- | 
curities at prices which bore no rela-| 
tionship to their present or prospec- | 
tive values. How pitiable would be 
the narrative, if it could be fully told, 
of the thousands who have been plun- 
dered by a financial system of transac- 
tions which find approval neither in 
economics nor in morals! Happily the | 
storm is receding, but what a wreckage | 
is visible in its wake! Everywhere the 
surface of the financial sea reveals 
broken masts and fallen spars! Along 
the beach are stranded shattered hulks 
and wasted cargoes. : 

Will the scavengers of the financial sea | 
feast and fatten upon the garbage and 
the refuse? 


Causes Are Discussed 


It may be well to trace the beginning 
of this calamity. If the foundation of 
the belief of ruined investors was faith | 
in the strong position of American in- 
dustry it is also true that the prophets | 
and high priests of American prosperity, | 
represented by no less personalities than 
a former President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the| 
former Secretary of Commerce, now | 
President, contributed by unduly and re-| 
peated optimistic statements to the crea- 
tion of enthusiastic if not frenzied ven- 
tures in stocks. 

The good faith of these gentlemen may | 
not be impugned except in so far as| 
their zeal is justly attributable to the; 
desire for that partisan political advan- 
tage which is so often derived from real 
or fancied business conditions. 

Whatever causes may have contributed 
to the trouble it must be admitted that | 
neither the President, the Secretary of | 
the Treasury nor any other leader or 
agent of the Administration took ade- | 
quate steps to prevent the collapse, | 
which they should have known must fol- | 
low the orgy of speculation stimulated 
by their utterances; nor were any ap-| 
propriate steps promptly taken to stay | 
or check the recession when it passed 
below the sane economic level—the level 
established by the due and proper in- 
fluence of the capital involved and the 
earning power. 

Prestige is Lessened 

The power and prestige of the United 
States has been greatly lessened in the 
eyes of everyone. All Americans shrink | 
with shame at the humiliating spectacle. | 
In justice and in fairness the hope is} 
born that readjustment will be prompt 
and recovery speedy. That in the future 
prudence and sound judgment will pre- 
dominate; that political authorities will 
refrain from fanning speculative en- 
thusiasm into a flame and then refusing | 
to quench the flame before it has con-| 
sumed so much of the wealth and de-| 
stroyed so much of the happiness of 
blameless and innocent people. 

In a belated effort to stabilize condi- 
tions, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce delivered a radio address last 
night in which he attributes the panic on} 
the stock exchange to boom psychology, | 
and in which he asserts that the purchas- | 
ing power of the public has not been| 
diminished materially. It sounds like 
irony when Mr. Klein declares: 

“The growth of the income of the Na-| 
tion and the advance in the well-being of | 
its business men, its wage earners and | 
its farmers during recent years has not 
been due to boom psychology nor to} 
temporary and fleeting causes.” 

(The full text of Dr. Klein’s address | 
will be found on page 4.) 


| 
| 


Depression Has Existed 
It is neither neceysary nor wise to em- 
ploy now the same processes of exaggera- 


tion which resulted in excessive specula- | 
that among}4 year ago. 


tion. Every one knows 


|less than was to be expected, and in the 


| 
j 








Federal Finance 


Industrial Production and Pay Rolls 
Are Increased in Philadelphia District 
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Totals Are Above Levels of Last Year; Business Improves 
With Textile Trade Leading 
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| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Oct. 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922. dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


bution of building materials on the whole | per held by all member banks of the | hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


building trades when compared with 


last year. 
Fabricated Metal Products 


| Slackens After Activity 


The market for fabricated metal prod- 
ucts has slackened somewhat, after an 
exceptional activity this year. Neverthe- 
less, sales, unfilled orders, and plant op- 


In response to more active demand 


{from householders and industries, busi- 
ness in both anthracite and bituminous | 


coal has increased recently; mining of | 
coal in this section naturally reflects this 
improvement. | 

The mercantile situation shows the| 
usual seasonal expansion. The dollar vol- 


|/ume of both retail and wholesale trade | 


was substantially larger in September | 
than in August, and preliminary reports | 
covering the first part of October indi- | 
cate further improvement. In comparison | 
with a year before, retail sales by report- 
ing firms declined while sales at whole- 
sale increased. Sales of new passenger 
ears and of ordinary life insurance de- 
clined seasonally but were materially 


'above the volume of a year’ earlier. 


Railroad shipments of commodities in 
this section during September increased 


early part of October a downward tend- 
ency was shown, contrary to the usual, 
seasonal trend. Nevertheless, total freight | 
car loadings in the period from March) 
to September were much larger than at) 
the same time in the past three years. | 
This favorable comparison is attributable | 
chiefly to larger shipments of merchan- | 
dise and miscellaneous commodities. 

Stocks of commodities at manufactur- 
ing plants show reduction in the past four 
weeks, and are also smaller than inven- 
tories held on the same date last year. 
Retail houses naturally have increased | 
their stocks since last month, although at 
the end of September they were appreci- 
ably less than a year before. 


Commercial Loans 
Unchanged in District 


Member banks in this district report 
practically no change in commercial 
loans during the four weeks ended Oct. 
16. The high point in such loans usually 
oecurs not later than September or Oc- 
tober. Total loans and investments, too, 
changed little in the month. There was a 
decline in the demand for currency; 
funds gained in this way and through 
favorable balances in the settlements 
were large enough to enable banks to 
meet losses in transactions with the 
Government and to reduce their borrow- 
ings from the Federal reserve bank. 

The call money renewal rate in Phila- 
delphia did not go below 7% per cent) 
in September and the average was be- 
tween 8 and 9 per cent. In the first few 


| days of October a 9 per cent renewal | 


rate was in effect, but rates declined 
subsequently, the average in the two 
weeks ending Oct. 23 being only slightly 
in excess of 6 per cent. Large Phila- 
delphia member banks report loans to 
customers on their commercial paper at 
5% to 6 per cent, about the same as a 
month ago, though somewhat higher than 
a year ago, when the prevailing range 
was 512 to 5% per cent. 

The discount rate of this bank has 
been unchanged at 5 per cent during 


| the past month, but on Oct. 24 the buy-| 


ing rate on bankers’ acceptances was 
reduced from 5% to 5 per cent. 


Loans on Securities Larger 


Among Member Banks 


There was little change in total loans | 


and investments during the four weeks 


ended Oct. 16, according to the reports | 
of member banks in 21 of the larger | 


cities of the Philadelphia district, al- 


though net demand and Government de- | 


posits declined. Commercial loans on 
Oct. 16 were in practically the same vol- 
ume as they were four weeks earlier. 
The peak in such loans usually occurs in 
September or October, and the highest 


point recorded thus far this year by| 


those banks which report weekly was 
reeched in September. 


Both#loans on securities and commer-| pay rolls in September than in August | 


cial loans are substantially larger than 


|previous months. 
;show a smaller volume of sales. 


| $248,609,000. 


ontinues to reflect lessened activity in| Federal reserve system on that date was in the New York market at noon today for 


|eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| At the end of September, a total of | rencies are as shown below: 


$18,372,000 of acceptances of banks in 
this district was outstanding. This fig- 
ure was the highest reported in the past 
| several years, and compared with $17,- 
| 254,000 on Aug. 31, and $15,521,000 a 
| year earlier. Most of the acceptances 
|executed in this district are issued in 


| erations still surpass those of a year ago. connection with import transactions. 


The demand for fabricated metal 


| products, while continuing active, has | 


slackened recently, following an excep- 
tionally large volume of business in 
Virtually all lines 
Rail- 
roads alone are active buyers at the 
present time. Nevertheless, the total 
volume of sales still is in excess of that 
at the same time last year. 

Orders for iron and steel products on 
the books of reporting firms show little 
change from last month but total a 
larger volume than a year ago. Unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration increased from August to Sep- 
tember and were larger than in Sep- 


'tember of the past five years. 


Plant activity generally has declined 
recently, after continuous expansion 


|since the early part of this year. Daily 
{output of pig iron in this district de- 


clined from August to September; it 
was larger, however, than in the same 
month in the past three years. Fig- 
ures on daily production of pig iron and 
steel ingots in the country showed the 
same trend. 


Malleable and Gray 
Iron Production Declines 
Production of gray and malleable iron 


| castings declined during September from 
| the output of the previous month. Ship- 


ments were also smaller, as were un- 


| filled orders. Forward orders for steel 


castings, however, increased in the 


|month, although production and ship- 


ments were smaller. 
Compared with a year ago operations 


|in the foundry industry are at a much 


higher level. Production and shipments 
of iron and steel foundries were much 
larger and unfilled orders for steel cast- 


ings are ahead of last year, but forward 


orders for iron castings are smaller. 

The market for textile products has 
improved further since the middle of last 
month, Sales show pronounced gains in 
nearly all branches of textile manufac- 
ture. Wool dealers alone report a decline 
in sales during the month, a seasonai 
occurrence. Comparisons with a year 
ago also remain more than favorable. 
Sales of silk, cotton, and woolen manu- 
factures generally are larger, a fact 
which has characterized these branches 
for a few months past. Business in floor 
coverings and clothing also shows a 
marked increase in comparison with last 
year. 


Manufacturers’ Prices 
Show Little Change 


Prices reported by manufacturers on 
the whole show only small variations. 
Among these are advances in cotton 
yarns and further declines in world 
fibres. According to Fairchild’s index, 
including many quotations from this dis- 
trict, prices of cotton manufactures as 
a rule are below the level prevailing 
at the same time last year. This is 
also true of the woolen and worsted 
products. After advancing to a level 


raw silk have declined slightly and are 
now lower than a year ago. 


| Further evidence of sharp improve- | 
|ment in the textile industry is afforded | 


|by larger orders on the books of re- 
porting firms. Only manufacturers of 
clothing and dealers in wool report 
smaller unfilled orders than last month. 
In comparison with last year, forward 
business is larger, except for slight de- 
clines in orders fcr broad silks, cot- 
ton yarns, and to some extent, for woolen 
and worsted piece goods. 


responding expansion. 
not only by the latest reports covering 
the first fortnight of October, but also 
| by the earlier reports on employment and 
| wage payments. Most lines had larger 


}and the total for the whole textile in- 


The increase in loans during | dustry was more than 10 per cent above | 


farmers and among many small business | the past year has been accompanied by aj the pay rolls in September, 1928. 


men in other industries there has existed | decline in deposits and a substantial re- | 
for a long period alarming depression. | 
session in| y ee. Se : 

| ber banks in this district reduced their 


Congress is in extraordinary 
recognition of that fact. 

There has been a substantial diminu- 
tion in the purchasing power of con- 
sumers due, not alone to the losses and 
bankruptcies which have _ occurred 
through stock transactions, but due in 
part to the natural and logical reactions 
which always follow periods marked by 
unusual speculation, reactions which 
bring contraction and slowing down proc- 
esses in various spheres. 

Confidence Will Return 

Confidence will return and stocks wil) 
recover so that their prices will bear fair 
relationship to actual values. These con- 
ditions and results, however, may best 
be promoted by frank recognition of the 


duction in investment holdings. 
In the five weeks ended Oct. 23 mem- 


borrowings from the Federal reserve 
bank by more than 13,000,000, owning 


almost entirely to smaller borrowings by | 


Philadelphia banks. Federal reserve note 
circulation declined nearly $17,000,000, 
but a portion of this was due to the 
larger use of other forms of currency 
in this period. The reserve ratio rose 


| from 70.1 to 71.4 per cent. 
| Bankers’ Acceptances 
| Highest in Years 


| Sales of commercial paper, as reported 
| by four dealers operating in this district, 
| were smaller in September than in any 
|/month since the reporting system was 
; started some years ago. The volume 


| cent larger in September than in August, 


|this gain being caused mainly by larger | yme and are larger than in the previous | the British Empire, of 12,000,000 ounces, 
output of men’s, boys’, misses’, and chil-| month or year. 


above that of last year, quotations for | 


Operations of textile plants show cor-| 
This is borne out | 


Production of hosiery was about 5 per 





Austria (schilling) ............... 14.0533 
Belgium (belga) ....... sccesecese 13.9859 
Bulgaria (lev) .........+0+ ddeces -7255 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) ....s+ee. 2.9622 
| Denmark (krone) .....cseee casess 26.7956 
England (pound) ....... eeeeeees. 487.8057 
| Finland (markka) ..... Secevees 2.5175 
France (franc) ......++ ceaessocce 3.9388 
Germany (reichsmark) ....+....+. 23.9307 
| Greece (drachma) ......++eee0+ wes 1.2993 
| Hungary (pengo) ......++.« vsecvece 29.6708 
j Italy (lira) .......... Gvopecceeses,” OS eeel 
| Netherlands (guilder) ...sseseeeess 40.3435 
| Norway (krone) ......+. coem eee 26.7948 
POM (EIOCY)” vcs cceccccses Sedese Meee 
| Portugal (escudo) seseeeseeeeesees 4.5300 
| Rumania (leu) ...cccescsscceccees 5930 
| Spain (peseta) ...cceeseeeceseeess 14.2578 
| Sweden (krona) ..... eocccccecs 26.8588 
| Switzerland (franc) ..esssesseeees 19.3765 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) ...esseeeseses 1.7663 
| Hong Kong (dollar) ..... deseccce 450006 
| China (Shanghai tael) ... 54.8017 


| China (Mexican dollar) ... ‘ 
China (Yuan dollar) ...... ebccese 39.2500 


| India (rupee) ........++ erevcectes 86.1962 

Japan (yen) .......cceeee eoscccee 48.0615 
| Singapore (dollar) ......+ee0. eccoe 56.2500 

Canada (dollar) ......csececes esse 97.4843 

Cuba (peso) ......cceeee a. ccacess Bee 
| Mexico (peso) ........ceeee eee 47.9700 
; Argentina (peso, gold) ....... eee 93.2762 
| Brazil (milreis) ....... sjocseveceas . S1BIR0 
| Chile eee eecceccccccce 12.0644 
| Uruguay (peso) ..scccsceseeeeeess 95.7088 
| Colombia (peso) .ecceceseececeess 96.3900 


cece cc ceerccecenecceccs 49.8750 


| Bar silver 





to 6 per cent. Shoe factory operations 
| in the district in the first half of October 
showed only a slight recession from the 
| average rate of nearly 80 per cent cur- 
rent last month. Compared with a year 
| ago the demand in this district is no less 
|active. Prices are unchanged. Unfilled 
jorders are smaller than in the previous 
|}month and comyared with a year ago. 
Stocks on hand generally are light and 
are smaller than last year. 

| The demand for sole leather continued | 
| good durirg the past month and a few 
| advances in prices were noted. Unfilled | 
{orders declined slightly, while plant op- 
| erations increased further. Sales of black 
|}and colored kid leather have also been 
|large, although some decline is noted 
|from the volume of a month ago. 

The hide market was weak during the 
|month, showing a tendency toward lower 
| prices. The demand for goatskins has 
been fairly active, 


| Building Material 
| Demand Is Off 


| The demand for building materials, 
‘taken as a whole, has declined further in 
|the past month. Sales of brick and ce- 
| ment have decreased in the month and in 
|comparison with a year ago. Lumber 
| mills and paint factories, however, report 
| somewhat larger sales. Prices of cement 
}are lower kLut there is little change in 
the other lines. 

Unfilled orders on the books of re- 
porting firms show no change in most 
instances and are about in the same vol- 
ume as those of a year ago, although 
some increase is noted in forward or- 
ders for cement. Stocks in most lines 
are fairly light and are smaller than 
last month or a year ago. 

Plant activity has again declined in 
the month, owing chiefly to lessened op- 
| erations in-brick and cement industries. 
| Only paint manufacturers report an in- 
crease in output. Figures on wage dis- 
| bursements in September indicated that 
the production of brick, tile and pottery, 
| paints and varnishes, and glass was at u 
| higher rate than in the same period last 
year, while there were decreases in ce- 
ment and lumber products. 

Conditions in the paper industry have 
|}improved more than seasonally. Sales 
have increased and are larger than last 
| month or a year ago. Prices are slightly 
higher. Unfilled orders are larger than 
last month but are in about the same 
volume as last year. Stocks are lighter 
than is usual at this time. 

The demand for cigars has increased 
lately, although it is not up to that at 
the same time last year. Prices remain 
unchanged. Forward orders on the books 
of reporting firms show some increase 
but are also smaller than a year ago. 
Stocks, however, are much lighter and 
plant operations continue at a higher 
rate than last year. 


Leaf Tobacco Sales 
| In Good Volume 
| Sales of tobacco leaf are in good vol- 


Prices have advanced. 


| dren’s hose. The output of women’s full- | Unfilled orders show little change. Plant 


| fashioned and seamless hosiery declined 
slightly. 


than 1 ner cent. 


Wool Slightly Declines 
While Cotton Rises 


Consumption of wool fibres in this dis- 
|trict was almost 3 per cent smaller in 
| September than in August as against a 
|drop of more than 5 per cent in the 
Mill takings of wool by local 
| carpet mills also were nearly 8 per cent 
|less than in the previous month. Active 
| cotton spindle hours in this nen ree 
considerably in the month and exceede 
certainty that conservatism will super- | taken by country banks was by no means those of a year ago by more than 8 per 


| country. 


sede recklessness in business affairs and | large, and purchases by city institutions | cent. 


that this may mean some shrinkage in 


were negligible. Total sales of $1,190,- 


Inventories of finished goods at textile 


|operations have been increased, and 


Total shipments exceeded the | stocks on hand are light. 
volume of the previous month by more 


| The demand for flour has been only 
|fair lately and as a result mills in this 
district have reduced their operations 
somewhat. Stocks on hand are large. 
Building activity, although continuing 
to lag behind that of last year, has shown 
|some improvement. The total value of 
building contracts awarded in this dis- 
| trict in September was 40 per cent large: 
|than in the previous month and reports 
|for the first half of October indicate 4 
further increase. Compared with Sep- 
tember, 1928, however, the volume of 
{contract awards in the corresponding 











smaller, owing to a decrease in the totals 


the volume of business transacted for a | 900 in the month compared with $2,757,- | plants for the most part range from mod- Trenton was the only reporting city 
erate to light and show a sharp decline | which showed an increase, while Phila- 


considerable time. 





Small Minnesota Bank 
Is Taken Over by Another 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 30. 

The Farmers State bank of Blackduck, 
Minn., has been taken over by the Black- 
duck State bank, A. J. Veigel, Minne- 
sota commissioner of banks, announced 
on Oct. 28. 

The Farmers State Bank had deposits 
of $141,526, and capital of $10,000, while 
the Blackduck State Bank had deposits 
of $108,500 and capital of $10.000, ac- 
cording to last called reports. The capi- 
tal of the Blackduck 
remain $10,000. 


Mr. Veigel also announced a second | 
payment to depositors in the closed Dil- | 


worth State Bank. The payment is 15 


per cent of amounts on deposit at the | 


time of the closing, and totals $14.748.52. 
The bank was closed Dec. 22, 1928. One 
previous dividend, of 10 per cent, was 
paid July 29, 1929, 


State Bank. will | 


500 a year ago. 

Of a grand total of $1.832,438,000 of 
loans reported by member banks in the 
Philadelphia district as of June 29, $19,- 


from last month. 
|}a year ago, stocks also are smaller. 


In comparison with | delphia had the largest decline. 


the open market. The total of such pa-' while in the country the decline amounted |! the same month last year. 





onthly 


(As Reported to the Inters 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


| Septem 

1929 

| Freight revenue .......++. 2,579,740 

| Passenger revenue ....... 182,527 

| Total oper. rev. coccces 2,863,365 
Maintenance of way .... 359,109 
Maintenance of equipment. 887,147 
Transportation expenses .. 905,126 
Total expenses incl. other 2,274,907 
Net from railroad ........ 588,458 
, a ae a 184,900 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 77 
Net after taxes, ete. ...... 403,481 
Net after rents pine ice 
Aver. miles operated ..... 231.27 

| Operating ratio ........06 79.4 





Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


tate Commerce Commission.) 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 


month this year was over 23 per cent 


|for eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


| The proposed expenditure under build- 
Shoe production in this district in the|ing permits issued in -17 cities of this g ; : ; 
719,000, or a little over 1 per cent, con-| month of September declined nearly 7/| district declined further during Septem-| itself in concentrating the metal serving 
sisted of commercial paper bought in| per cent from the output in August,|ber and was 39 per cent smaller than in| to suggest to man an imitation of the 







ecurities 


America Ranks Second as Source 


Of Gold Despite Decline in Output 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 








Reduction Has Brought Total to Lowest Level Since 1895; 
Drop to Third Place Is Expected 





\ 
nologic cevelopments in prospecting, 
|mining, and metallurgy encourage such 
expectations, the report adds. 


Peak Reached in 1915 

The peak production for the United 
States was reached in 1915, when 4,823,- 
672 ounces were mined, the statement 
revealed. In the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, the United States has been 
the second largest producer of gold in 
|the world, having supplied 20 per cent 
of the output and being surpassed only 
| by the Transvaal, which furnished 37 per | 
cent, it was stated. 
| States west of the Mississippi pro- 


}of the gold produced in this country in | 
|1927, California being the largest con- 
tributor, with more than 26 per cent of 
jthe total, the Bureau explained. The} 
Homestake Mining Company in South | 
Dakota was the ranking producer in the 
| United States, while the Yuba Consoli- 
|dated Goldfields in the Marysville dis- 
| trict of California was placed second in 
the report. 


Base metal was the source of 23 per | 
jeent of the gold covered by the last re- 
| port, but unless new sources of gold are 
}found, no increase in the production of 
this metal can be expected, the review | 
| indicated. 

Since the finding of the New World, | 
North America has been the leading pro- 
ducer of. gold, having supplied 28 per 
jcent of the entire output, while Africa 
|followed closely with 26.9 per cent, it 
|was disclosed. Europe, though furnish- 
|ing the men and means for the exploita- | 
{tion of this metal, supplied the smallest 
{amount of gold in actual production, the 
review stated. 

The full text of an introduction to the 

review by the Director of Mines, Scott 
| Turner, follows: 
“Since the discovery of America, that | 
|is, during the years 1493 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, world production of gold has only | 
slightly exceeded a billion ounces, ap-| 
proximately 1,003,500,000 ounces being | 
indicated by study of available records. 
|Some doubtful quantities have been ex- 
|cluded from this total; also, some pro- 
|duction occurred in countries for which | 
|no records are available previous to the | 
|nineteenth century, as in the case of 
;China and Japan. It is thought that all | 
|such unestimated production might reas- | 
onably be from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
ounces, representing, as a maximum, no 
mee than 1 per cent of the estimated 
| total. 


Half Was: Produced 
| In Last 27 Years 


| “More than half (516,273,000 ounces) | 
| of the grand total for the past 435 years 
| was produced in the first 27 years of the 
| present century; and, as this astounding 
| increase represents only the culmination | 
|of abundant production that commenced | 
| with the discovery of gold in California, | 
| the world production of the past 27 years | 
|might be studied together with that of 
| the previous 50 years. The total for 
| 1851 to 1900 (336,000,000 ounces) and | 
|for 1901 to 1927 (516,000,000 ounces), 
| covering 77 years in all, is found to make | 
|a grand total of 852,000,000 ounces, as 
| against 151,000,000 ounces produced in 
| the 358 years from 1493 to 1850. 
| “It is hoped that rendering more} 
| readily available the data as to the in- 
| crease of production will prove helpful 
|not only to the mining industry, but to 
| bankers and economists, as well, in their 
| studies regarding gold as a basis of cur- 
| rency and exchange and the influence of | 
|its supply upon long-time trends of | 
| prices, etc.; the facts must have direct 
| bearing also upon the relative ease with | 
| which constantly expanding national | 
| debts have been borne and upon the 
| prosperity of certain countries. 
| “As to the latter, in spite of super- 
| ficial claim often made that gold does 
|not pay its cost of production, it can 
| hardly be doubted that United States 
| gold production, amounting to more than 
| $4.500,000,000 when reckoned roughly at | 
| $20 an ounce, must have been an impor- 
| tant factor in assisting the development 
| of other sources of national wealth. The 
| British Empire production from the 
| Transvaal (1901 to 1927), of more than 
198,000,000 ounces; from Australasia, of 
more than 168,000.000 ounces; from Can- 
ada, of nearly 32,000,000 ounces; from 
India and Rhodesia, together, of 32,- 
000,000 ounces; and from other parts of 

















amounting in all, since 1801, to 442,- 
994,369 ounces, or about $9,000,000,000. | 
| Should be reckoned an important factor 
in the prosperity of that empire. 


| Gold Has Promoted 
| Progress of Civilization 
“The age-long preeminence of gold 


jects of human desire, has often been 
remarked upon as an evil; but, in truth, 
the beneficent part gold has played as 


medium of exchange, has been of first 
importance in the development of civil- 
ization. Gold became the _ standard 
through the nature of its occurrence and 
by reason of its properties and its 
scarcity. It is found nearly everywhere, 
although usually in very small amounts. 

“The gravel beds. of many streams 
are potential sources of at least some 
gold; when discovered in such deposits, 
recovery of gold becomes possible by the 
simplest means, the action of the stream 








[Coniinued from Page 1.] 


| easily transported and easily secreted as 


| ceeds all reckoning.” 


that followed 


|cussions of the several aspects of world 


among metals, and even among the ob- | 


a natural standard of valve, and as a} 


possible for primitive man to have gold | 
with minimum necessity for invention. 
“As to its properties, there were color 
and luster to attract the savage eye; its | 
specific gravity, far greater than that of 
any other substance known in early | 
times, was a characteristic that aided in 
its ready identification; its malleability, | 
ductility, and weldability also made pos- 
sible the easy working of gold into 
plates, wires, rings, and chains; these 
treasures did not corrode or even tarnish. | 
Gold was thus easily recognized by those | 
who wished to barter for it with other 
commodities; and once possessed, it was 


an unchanging store of wealth, reserved 
for some future need. 

“The scarcity of gold may be illus- 
trated by the fact that if the entire 
world production since the discovery of | 
America were cast into a cube its edges 
would measure 38.5 feet. It might well 
be questiéned whether this gold, consid- 
ered merely as a metal characterized by 
certain properties, could be worth the | 
toil and sacrifice required for its produc- | 
tion; but as a basis of exchange, making 
possible commerce among the peoples of 
the earth, its value to civilization ex- 


The review follows in full text: 
_ The data of gold production are of 
importance not only to those directly con- 
nected with the mining of the meta! | 
but also to economists and financiers. 
Because the amount of gold available at | 
any time is known to affect its relativ: 
vaiue in exchange, statistics of produc- | 


tion are of interest to lawmakers when | 
considering legislation of many different | 
kinds. Gold is especially serviceable and | 
of international importance as used in 
the settlement of trade balances between 
nations; hence those concerned with such 
settlements are likely to find much of 
value in the perspective of production | 
through several centuries here made 
available. 


Value of Gold 
Goes Back Centuries 


In previous papers of the present series 
on the production of various common 
metals it has been practicable to com- 
pile the production record only from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Gold, however, which has long been of 
such value, interest, and importance that 
its production had been recorded to a 
considerable extent long before that of 
other metals except silver, received much 
attention. 

Fortunately, the earlier records of gold 
production had already been studied ex- 
tensively by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer, who 
wrote at intervals in Conrad’s “Jahr- 
bucher der Nationalokonomie und Sta- 
tistik” and also published his estimates 
of gold production in a book entitled 
“Edelmetall-Produktionv’ 

The estimates and conclusions of Soet- 
beer are generally considered as of high 
authority, and they have been adopte? 
here as the most comprehensive and ac- 
ceptable figures obtainable with respect 
to the earlier centuries and up to the 
middle of the _ nineteenth century, 
though there is, of course, no record of a 
considerable amount of gold taken from 
America during the period of conquest 
its discovery. For the 
period 1851 to 1871 Soetbeer figures were 
used to some extent. 

For subsequent years the record was 
compiled from data appearing in reports 
of the Director of the United States Mint, 
from Mineral Resources of the Unitea 
States, Home Office Reports of the United 
Kingdom, and various other official publi- 
cations, trade journals, and society trans- 
actions. 

In examining the production of metals 
two general phases appear—mine pro- 
duction and smelter production. Inas- 
much as mine production gives the bet- 
ter picture of the geographic distribu- 
tion, it is used as the basis of compila- 
tion presented in this paper. 

Although all the sources of informa- 
tion pertaining to the production of gold 
have not been exhausted, it is considered 
that any changes that might be made 
through further research would have 
slight practical importance. The service 
undertaken here includes the selection 
of data that appear acceptable and rea- 
sonably accurate from the readily avail- 
able sources of information; brief dis- 





production, continent production, and 
country production, and the conversion 
of figures to a single unit—the fine ounce. 


Cooperation Needed 
To Perfect Data 


Only through the cooperation of all 
who are interested in the subject can 
such data as these be perfected. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms will therefore be 
cordially welcomed. 
| The senior author of this paper ac- 
| knowledges his appreciation of the valu- 
able advice and criticism of C. E. Julihn, 
chief engineer of the common metals 
division. To Elmer W. Pehrson, mineral 
economist, thanks are due for extensive 
assistance in compiling and presenting 
data, and to other members of the com- 
mon metals division for their cordial co- | 
operation. : 

In considering the production of base} 
metals over period. of time, it was found 
that the production was based on the 
demands of an _ inereased population 
which civilization had brought to a fuller 
realization of their utility. Accordingly, 
except for some recessions due to ab- 
normal economic and political conditions, 
the base metals have shown decided in- 
creases and rates of increases through 
out the period studies, The production 





same natural process. It was therefore 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 


ber Nine Months September Nine Months September Nine Months 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
2,329,363 23,405,987 20,514,220 | 1,775,805 1,831,672 15,195,282 14,846,133| 1,987,569 1,775,208 18,687,733 16,995,760 
205,226 1,690,282 1,819,019 409,018 483,753 4,120,535 4,249,397 96 31 171 180 
2,619,183 26,162,958 23,090,222 | 2,440,842 2,552,793 21,896,560 21,139,686 | 2,188,029 1,944,799 20,527,300 18,682,872 
388,216 3,067,399 3,096,214 |, 405,159 296,294 2,568,754 2,634,046 241,742 225,535 1,901,676 1,862,833 
857,634 9,138,011 7,482,888 | 487,103 502,229 4,732,319 4,630,637 371,759 379,355 3,416,269 3,772,946 
826,022 8,240,576 7,439,306 | 839,555 942,136 7,874,101 7,990,362 142,283 653,837 6,913,838 6,362,122 
2.180.486 21,512,826 19,051,347 | 1,884,139 1,851,934 16,547,935 16,681,614| 1,420,662 1,322,812 12,834,366 12,643,824 
438,697 4,650,132 4,038,875 | 556,703 700,859 5,348,625 4,458,072 167,367 621,987 7,692,934 6,039,048 
163,700 1,620,500 1,466,700 | 114,726 105,364 1,005,364 949,083 131,611 120,129 = 1,176,175. = 1,077,977 
57 145 845 | 400 58 4,656 2,940 34 160 287 598 
274,940 3,029,487 2,571,330 | 441,577 595,437 4,338,605 3,506,039 635,722 501.698 6,516,472 4,960,473 
651,964 6,203.729  5,482.835 | 250,407 405.214 2,710.610 1,845,162 438.457 345.373  4,707.351 3,484,806 
231.27 231.27 231.27 | 1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 453.23 460.51 453.08 460.61 
83.3 82.2 82.5 | 7.2 72.5 15.6 78.9 64.9 68.0 62.5 67.7 


of base metals, then, depends more on 
demand than supply. With gold, how- 
ever, this is not the case, the demand 
for gold being constant at a fixed price. 
The great bonanzas of the past have 
been susceptible to easy exploitation, and, 
owing to the unlimited market for goid 
there has been no economic barrier to 
rapid exploitation. For this reason the 
trend of gold preduction shows ups and 
downs related chiefly to the advent of 
new discoveries and their subsequent de- 
cline, yet the long-time trend of gold pro 
duction for the world as a whole has 
been toward persistent increase. 


PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


| decade as in the frst; yet the production 
|of the first decade of the next half 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 





October 28 
Made Public October 30, 1929 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ $2,051,620.05 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Tncome aR. brie. oe 1,316,913.99 
Miscellaneous internal . 
revenue ........ vere 1,591,293.22 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 1,060,710.44 
Total ordinary receipts 6,020,537.70 
Public debt receipts 25,000.00 


Balance previous day ... 216,428,452.70 








century was almost four (3.77) times 
that of the preceding decade and nearly 


| twice (1.70) that of the first half of the 


nineteenth century. A gradual decline is 
noted during this half century up to the 
last decade, which showed an increase 
of 94 per cent over the preceding decade. 
During the last half of the nineteenth 
century nine (8.84) times as much gold 
was produced as during the first half. 


During the first decade of the twentieth © 


century the average annual production 
Increased over 8,(00,000 ounces, or 81 
per cent, over the preceding decade’s pro- 
duction. The second decade showed an 
increase in average annual production of 
over 2,000,000 ounces, or 12 per cent 
more than during the first decade. 


A small decline in production is noted 
up to the period 1886 to 1890, when pro- 
duction increased rapidly, reaching a 
maximum in the period 1911 to 1915, 
when nearly four and one-half times as 
much gold was produced as in the period 
1881 to 1885. Production declined sub- 
sequently, but a recovery is noted for the 
period 1926 and 1927. 

After the large increase in 1851 pro- 
duction decreased slightly until 1883, 
when it mounted to 4,746,390 ounces. 
Thereafter a very pronounced increase 
took place, which resulted in a peak pro- 
duction of 22,718,154 ounces in 1915. It 
included two periods of minor recession, 
one in 1900 and 1901, due to the almost 
complete lapse of production in Trans- 
vaal during the Boer War, and the other 
in 1914 oecasioned by the commence- 
ment of another war, After 1915 pro- 
duction declined to a low point in 1922, 
when 15,467,223 ounces was produced; 
but subsequent recovery brought the 
production up to 19,397,197 ounces in 
1927. Unless new sources of gold are 
found increased production figures are 
not to be expected. 


North America Is 
Largest Producer 


1493 to 1927 was 1,003,563,329 ounces, 
and North America was the largest pro- 
ducing continent, contributing 281,056,- 
639 ounces, or 28 per cent, with Africa 
a close second, contributing 270,127,146 
ounces, or 27-per cent of the world total. 
Australasia produced nearly 169,000,000 
ounces, or 17 per cent; South America 
nearly — 125,000,000 ounces, or 12 per 
cent; Asia 112,000,000 ounces, or 11 per 
cent; and Europe nearly 44,000,000 
ounces, or 4 per cent. 

From 1493 to 1850 South America was 
the most important source of gold in the 
world, and during the eighteenth century 
80 per cent of the production came from 
that continent. Africa was a close second 
during the fifteenth century but soon 


lost its importance. North America, 
Europe, and Asia showed definite in- 
creases in the first half of the nine- 


teenth century. However, in the last half 
of the nineteenth century South America 
became less important, North America 
and Australasia assuming the lead with 
36 per cent and. 31 per cent of the 
world’s production. Both Asia and Africa 
also produced more in this period than 
South America. In the first quarter of 
the twentieth century Africa became the 
leading producer, as 42 per cent of the 
world production came from mines in 
that continent. North America, with 29 
per cent, was second; and Australasia, 
with 13 per cent, was third. Asia, South 
America, and Europe followed in order. 
In the period 1926 and 1927 the relative 
position of the continents is the same 
except that Australasia fell from the 
third to the fourth place as its produc- 
tion declined to 3 per cent. Africa leads 
by a greater margin than before, while 
North America’s share of the world total 
showed a substantial decline. 


Transvaal Largest 


Contributing Country 


Considering the production of 
vidual countries from 1493 to 1927, it is 
seen that Transvaal has been the largest 
contributor, producing nearly 219,000,000 
ounces, or 22 per cent of the world fig- 
ure. This great total was attained in 43 


discovered in 1885. The United States 
has produced almost as much as Trans- 
vaal, contributing nearly 214,000,000 
ounces, or 21 per cent of the world total. 
Production in the United States did not 
become imnortant until 1848. Australia 
and New Zealand together produced 17 
per cent, Russia 9 per cent, Colombia 
5 per cent, Brazil 4 per cent, and Can- 
ada and Mexico 8 per cent each. 

From 1493 to 1800 Colombia produced 
more gold than any other country, or 
about 27 per cent of the world total for 
that period. Brazil was second with 24 
per cent. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century Russia was the largest contribu- 





Production Soared 
During Nineteenth Century 


During the first half of the nineteenth 
century nearly three (2.93) times as 
| much gold was produced in the fifth 





tor, with 28 per cent; the United States 
ranked second, with 16 per cent; Colom- 
| bia third, with 15 per cent; and Brazil 
fourth, with 11 per cent. 

| To be continued in the issue of 
| Nov 1. 
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State Finance 


Banks in California 


Affected by Change 
In Real Estate Law 


Statute Governing Licenses 
Of Bond Departments of 
Financial Houses Also Is 
Amended 








State of California: 
San Francisco, Oct. 30. 


Two new laws of interest to bankers | 
of California and those of other States | 
which qualify to do business in that 
State are commented on editorially by 
Ste Superintendent of Banks Will C. 
Wood, in the October issue of the State 
Banking Department Bulletin, just pub- 
lished. One has to do with an amend- 
ment to the California real estate act, | 
requiring banks to make sure that real 
estate agents are licensed with the State 
real estate department before paying 
them commissions on escrow transac- 
tions. The other deals with the licensing 
of bond departments of banks by the 
State corporation commission. The full 
text of Superintendent Wood’s statement 
follows: 


Mr. Stephen Barnson, State real estate 


commissioner, has called my attention | 


to an amendment of the California real 
estate act which will affect many banks 
in California and has requested me to 
call the matter to the attention of the 
bankers of the State. 


Agents Must Be Licensed | 
Section 18 of the real estate act as! 


amended requires that each bank, title 
company or escrow holder shall assure 
itself that any agent placing a deal in 
escrow is properly licensed by the State 
real estate department before paying 
him a commission and makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any person, firm or cor- 
poration, whether obligor, escrow holder 
or, otherwise, to pay or deliver to anyone 
a@compensation for performing any of 
the acts specified in section 2 of the State 
real estate act, unless the person to 
whom payment is made is known to be 
a regularly licensed real estate broker 
at the time such compensation is earned. 
Punishment for said misdemeanor shall 
be a fine of $50 for any one offense. 

@ wish also to call attention to the fact 
that under an amendment to the cor- 
porate securities act it is necessary for 
a bank operating a bond department as 
a part of the bank to obtain and hold 
from the State-corporation commissioner 
a State broker’s license unless the bank 
deals only in securities exempted under 
subdivisions 1 to 11, inclusive, of section 
11 of the corporate securities act as 
amended in 1929. The following classes 
of securities are exempted under section 
11 of the corporate securities act: 

1. Any security issued or guaranteed 
by the United States of America, or any 
territory or insular possession thereof, 
or by the District of Columbia, or by any 
State, territory, county or municipality 
or taxing district therein. 


Foreign Securities Also Exempt- 

y. Any security issued or guaranteed 
byPany foreign government with which 
the United States of America is at the 
time of the sale or resale or offer of 
sale thereof maintaining diplomatic re- 
lations, or by any State, province, or 


Licenses to Sell Stock 
Granted by North Dakota 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 30. 

The First Bank Stock Corporation of 
Minneapolis has been given permission 
by the State securities commission of 
North Dakota to sell 50,000 shares of | 
common stock at a par value of $25 per | 
share, according to a recent announce- 
metn of the commission. 

The Langwith, Publishing Company of 
Minneapolis was licensed to sell 10,000 
shares of common stock, 5,000 shares to 
go to the North Dakota Langwith com- 
pany at $7 per share and the remainder 








to the public at $9. The North Dakota! o¢ 


Langwith Company was authorized to 
sell 1,400 units at 
$70,000; each unit to consist of one share 
of preferred stock of the North Dakota 
Langwith Company at $40 per share, 


one share common stock of the Langwith 
Publishing Company at $9. 

The Great American Life Under- 
writers, Inc., San Antonio, Tex., was au- 
thorized to sell 250 endowment bonds 


at $100 each. | 





Road Bonds Sold 
By West Virginia 


Issue of $15,000,000 Bears 
Average Interest of Less 


Than 41 Per Cent 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Oct. 30. 
Governor William G, Conley sold $750,- 
000 of road bonds on Oct. 29 to a syndi- 
cate composed of Arthur Sinclair, Wal- 
lace & Company and Stanahan, Harris & 
Catis, Inc., 2f Toledo, Ohio, on their bid 
of 415 per cent interest for $400,000 of 
the bonds; 4% per cent interest for the 
remaining $350,000 and a premium of 
$202.50. The bonds which will bear 
interest at 44% per cent are dated from 
1938 to 1945, inclusive. The 4% per 
cent interest bonds are dated from 1946 

to 1952, inclusive. 


The bonds which were sold Tuesday, 
part of an issue of $15,000,000, will 
bear average interest of less than 4% 
per cent, it was pointed out. 

\ Six Others Bid 

Six other bids were submitted. They 
were: 

Stein Brothers & Boyce, ef Balti- 
more, 4% per cent and $4,600 pre- 
mium; Charleston National Bank, of 
Charleston, $700,000 of the bonds, 
dated from 1938 to 1951, inclusive, at 
4% per cent, and $40,000 of the bonds 
dated 1952 at 4 per cent and the re- 
maining $10,000 of the bonds which 
mature in 1952 at 4% per cent and a 
premium of $292. 

A syndicate composed of the Kana- 
wha Banking & Trust Company, of 
Charleston; the Bankers Company, of 
New York, and the Guaranty Company, 
|of New York, submitted a bid, the in- 
| terest rate varying from 4% per cent 
to 414 per cent. For $150,000 of the 
bonds, the issues dated 1950, 1951 and 
1952 a bid of par was offered. 

Offers Vary 

Roosevelt and Son, of New York, of- 
fered 4% per cent interest for $450,000 
of the bonds, the issues dated from 1938 








2, 





political subdivision thereof having the 
power of taxation or assessment, which 
security is recognized at the time it is 
offered or resold i this State as a valid 
obligation by such foreign government 
@ by such state, province, or political 
subdivision thereof issuing the same. 


3. Any security issued by and repre- 
senting an interest in or a direct obliga- 
tion of a national bank, or issued by any 
Federal land bank or joint land bank, or 
a national farm loan association, under 
the provisions of the Federal farm loan 
act of July 17, 1916, or by any com- 
pany created and acting as an instru- 
mentality of the Government of the 
United States of America pursuant to 
authority granted by the Congress of the 
United States of America, or by any com- 
pany organized and existing under and 
by virtue of any act of Congress. 

4. Any security issued by and repre- 
senting an interest in or a direct obliga- 
tion of a State bank, trust company or 
errs institution incorporated under 

e laws of this State. 

5. Any security the issuance of which 
has been authorized by the 
commission of this State or by the In- 
building and loan commissioner. 

Building and Loan Bonds Exempt 

6. Any security issued by a company 
organized for the purpose of conducting 

®q building and loan business within this 
State subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Building and Loan Commissioner. 

7. Any security issued by a company 
organized for the purpose of transact- 
ing an insurance Coalnees within this 
state subject to the jurisdiction of the 
insurance commissioner. 

8. Any security (except notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness) issued by a somuniy or- 
ganized under the laws of this State ex- 
clusively for educational, benevolent, fra- 
ternal, charitable or reformatory pur- 
poses and not for pecuniary profit and no 
part of the earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. 

9. Any security which has been cer- 
tified as a legal investment for savings 

mks and trust companies under the 
laws of this State. 

10. Bills of exchange, trade accept- 
ances, promissory notes and other com- 
mercial paper issued, given or acquired 
in a: bona fide way in the ordinarry 
course of legitimate business, trade or 
eBinmerce. 

11, Promissory notes, whether secured 
or unsecured, where the notes are not 
offered to the public, or are not sold to 
an underwriter for the purpose of resale. 





Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase for Week 





Silver stocks in Shanghai on Oct, 24 
totaled 186,718,000 taels, according to a 


radiogram, Oct. 3, to the Department of 


Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: Of this amount 101,519,000 taels 
were held in native banks. The figures 
for Oct. 17 were 186,194,000 taels and 
102,292,000 taels, respectively. 

Syce and silver bars were valued at 
83,536,000 taels on Oct. 24, compared 
with 82,120,000 on Oct. 17. The total 
number of silver dollars was 143,110,000, 
compared with 144,360,000 a week pre- 


ou 


@ 


railroad | 


to 1946; 4% interest for the $300,000 
worth of bonds dated from 1947 to 1952, 
and a premium of $300. 

The Detroit Company, of New York, 
offered 4% per cent on a premium of 
$2,092.50. 

Halsey Stuart and Company, of New 


000 of the bonds; 4 per cent for the 
remaining $100,000 and a premium of 
$100., Their alternative bid was 4% per 
cent interest for all of the bonds and a 
premium of $6,000. 





Demand for Gas Service 
Is Held to Be Reasonable 


[Continued from Page 13.] 
case on its merits. Thus we happily es- 
| cape the task of attempting to decide 
in this case whether the duty devolves 
upon the public service commission or 
upon the municipality that grants a 
franchise to determine if there shall be 
competition in public utility service in 
a particular city. That question may 
be met hereafter by the commission and 
decided by the court when some thrifty 
ratepayer undertakes to transfer his 
patronage from a high rate utility to a 





a total value of|o $5,098,541 more than total 





one share of common stock of the North | 
Dakota Langwith Company at $1, | 


York, bid 4% per cent interest for $650,- | 


competicor in position to render the serv- | 
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Revenue Receipts 


Per Capita Expense 
To Govern State of 
South Carolina Rises: 


Revenue Receipts for Fiscal 
Year Exceeded Payments 
By $5,100,000, Annual 
Statement Indicates 








Total revenue receipts of the State 

South Carolina in the fiscal year 
jending Dec. 31, 1928, were $19,628,937. 
pay- 
ments for the year, exclusive of pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by F. 
Dawson Beattie, of the State comp- 
troller general’s office, and made pub- 
‘lic by the Department of Commerce 
hese 30. 

Payments for operation and. mainte- 
| nance of general governmental depart- 
jments during the year amounted to 
$14,051,691, or $7.54 per capita (based 
on an estimated population of 1,864,- 
000), according to the review. Approx- 
imately $18,529,453 was spent for high- 
ways, it was stated. 

The summary follows in full text: 

The $14,051,691 total includes $3,427,- 
419, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $6.95, and in 1917, $1.82. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted 
to $478,705; and outlays for permanent 
improvements, $15,841,609: The total 
payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, for 
interest and outlays were $30,372,005. 
The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues, 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $18,529,453 was for highways, 
$3,422,701 being for maintenance and 
$15,106,752 for construction. 

Revenue Receipts 

The total revenue receipts were $19,- 
628,937, or $10.53 per capita. This was 
$5,098,541 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $10,- 
748,068 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the pro- 
ceeds of debt obligations. Property and 
special taxes represented 26.4 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 32.8 per 


The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 181.7 per 
cent from 1917 to 1927, but there was a 
decrease. of 9.6 per cent from 1927 to 


cent for 1927, and 64.4 per cent for 1917. | 









Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agercie. before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore, in many instances. 
The l...est decisions with respect to 


expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-28527. (S) Transportation—Depend- 


ents of Navy officers. An officer of the 
Navy ordered to make a permanent change 
of station from Pensacola, Fla., to the 
Canal Zone, who traveled by automobile 
to Mew York, N. Y., and was furnished 


way Steamship Line, is not entitled to credit 


the amount which would have been paid by 
the Government for the sea portion of the 
travel had travel been by the shortest 
usually. traveled route via New Orleans, 
La. ~(Oct, 26, 1929.) 

A-28907. Advertising—Personal services 


—Architectural. The personal service re- 
ferred to in section 3709, Revised Statutes, 
which may be obtained without advertising 


in lieu of employment under the civil serv- 
ice laws and in accordance with the classi- 
fication act is the service of individuals 
rendered directly to the Government and not 
through the intermediary of a corporation 
organized to render through its stock- 
holders personal service. (Oct. 28, 1929.) 

, A-28943. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Disabil- 
ity compensation—Disability in military 
service prior to World War. A veteran who 
had sustained an injury or disability -in 
the military service prior to Apr. 6, 1917, 
but who was not in the service on that 
date, and who sustained no additional in- 
jury or disability, or aggravation of a prior 
injury or disability during subsequent 
service in the World War, is not entitled to 
disability compensation under the provi- 
sions of the war risk insurance act or 
World War veterans’ act. 2 Comp. Gen. 
648 distinguished. (Oct. 28, 1929.) 


A-28999. Appropriations—Authorization. 
When an act of Congress authorizes an ap- 
propriation to be made for expenditures 
which would crdinarily be paid from a reg- 
ular annual appropriation for similar items, 
no specific appropriation to carry out the 
authorization is necessary and the expendi- 
ture so authorized may be made from the 
regular annual appropriations for such pur- 
poses provided a deficiency is not thus in- 
curred. (Oct. 28, 1929.) 

A-29021. (S) Subsistence—Meals taker 
after arrival at post of duty. Paragraph 
|62 of the Standardized Government Travel 
| Regulations authorizing reimbursement for 
meals taken by employes while en route to 
or from an official station when the de- 





1928. The per capita property and spe- 
cial taxes were $2.78 in 192% $3,11 in 
1927, and $1.24 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
| State officials, represented 7.7 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 7.5 per cent 
for 1927, and 21.7 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 56 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1928, 48.1 per cent for 1927, and 7.5 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies, 
the stamp tax on sales of tobacco, cigars, 


sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
non-business licenses comprise, chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amouhts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to $3,286,- 
900 in 1928 and $3.016,576 in 1927, an 
increase of 9 per cent, 
Indebtecness Shown 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing Dec. 31, 1928 was $38,475,122. : of 
this. amount $32,837,368 was for high- 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $38,- 
221,840, or $20.51 per capita, In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $16.03, and 
in 1917, $3.32. : 

The amount of debt shown for high- 
ways represents advances made by the 





tion. The State pays no interest on this 
debt. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
South Carolina subject to ad valorem 


State taxes levied was $2,943,970; and 
the per capita levy, $1.58. In 1927 the 
per capita levy was $1.58, and in 1917, 
$1.66. 








ice at a lower rate which is willing to| 
do so, provided the utility that is threat- | 
ened with the loss of a customer shall | 
have sufficient confidence in the doctrine | 
to invoke the judgment of the court, 





Failure to Pay Fees an Over- 


upon it. 

_ Upon consideration of the whole record 
in this case, the Commission is of opinion 
and finds as follows: 

1. The applications of Sones 
Brick and Tile Company and H. R. Wyl- 
lie China Company for natural gas serv- 
ice from United Fuel Gas Company, and 
each thereof, are made in good faith, 
based on the fact that the rates for such 
service offered by said United Fuel Gas 
Company are lower than the rates of- 
fered by the intervening defendant, 
Huntington Development and Gas Com- 
pany, which has heretofore served said 
complainants. 


2. The defendant fuel company op- 
erates a high pressure gas main along 
and through the property of said Hunt- 
ington Brick and Tile Company and the 
cost of installing the service sought by 
the latter company will not exceed $700, 
and the said defendant operates a gas 
line along the property of said H. R. 
Wyllie China Company which offers to 
pay the cost of installing its said service. 

8. The defendant fuel company has a 
large surplus of gas, and is able from its 
present supply to render the said service, 

4. The said applications, and each 
thereof, are, therefore, reasonable de- 
mands to be made upon the defendant 
fuel company, and it is the duty of that 
company to furnish the said complain- 
ants with gas upon its usual terms, not- 
withstanding the intervening petition of 
Huntington Development and Gas Com- 
pany alleging that it is protected by stat- 
ute from competition at the hands of the 
fuel company. 

The mandate of the court will be re- 
corded, and an order will be made grant- 
ing the prayer of the original and inter- 
vening complaints. 

It is noted of record that Commis- 
sioner Divine, being necessarily absent 
from the capital, did not participate in 
the making of the foregoing report. 
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sight, Company Contends 





State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Oct. 30. 

Reinstatement of the articles of in- 
corporation of the Manhattan Develop- 
ment Company of New York City Oct. 
26 by the corporation commission marks 
the first time the commission has rein- 
stated a company under the law enacted 
by the last legislature authorizing it to 
take such action. 

The certificate of incorporation of the 
company was cancelled some time ago 
by the commission for failure to pay its 
annual filing fees. Several weeks ago, 
officials of the company discovered the 
certificate had been cancelled and pe- 
titioned the commission for reinstate- 
ment alleging they were not aware that 
annual filing fees must be paid, and that 
the commission was authorized to cancel 
the incorporation where the fees were 
more than three years delinquent. 

Under the new law, the commission is 
authorized to reinstate the incorporation 
of a company where sufficient reason is 
shown to warrant it and upon the pay- 
ment of all delinquent fees. 

The Manhattan Development Company 
paid $375 in delinquent fees, it was ex- 
plained. 





State Banks of Kentucky 
Increase Their Resources 





State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct. 30. 
Statistics of the State banking depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, as announced this week by State 
Commissioner O. §, Denny, show an in- 
crease of $44,259,649.19 in State bank 
resources over 1928. Four new State 
banks opened during the period, the re- 
port reveals, 


and cigarettes, tax on soft drinks, and | 


counties to the State for road construc: | 


taxation was $425,453,764; the amount of | 


Development Concern) 
Reinstated in Arizona’ 


parture is before or the arrival after cer- 
tain specified hours cannot be construed to 
authorize reimbursement for meals not 
taken en route to or from an employe’s 
| official station, but taken at his official sta- 
tion. (Oct. 25, 1929.) 

A-29269. (S) Compensation—Temporary 
employe as witness before Federal grand 
jury. A temporary employe of the Civil 
Service Commission subpoenaed to appear 
to testify on behalf of the Government is 
entitled to his regular compensation for the 
time necessarily absent from his regular 
work. (Oct. 25, 1929.) 


Simplified Practice 
In Industry Expands 





Trades Approve 752 Recom- 
mendations in Three Months 





[Continued from Page 3.] 
compiled and will be presented during 
October to the national conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
at its mecting in Memphis. 

Division of specifications: The manu- 
script of the second volume of the “En- 


cyclopedia Series’—‘“Standards and 
Specifications for Nonmetallic Minerals 
and Manufacturers Thereof’’—has been 
submitted for publication. Manuscript 
is now being prepared for a revised 
edition of the “National Directory of 
Commodity Specifications.” 

Mimeographed copies of the ‘“Direc- 
tory of Government Laboratories” have 
been sent, in their tentative form, to 
Federal Government purchasing agen- 
cies and others for suggestions as to 
improvements before the “directory” is 
placed in its final form. 

Manuscripts have been prepared for 
two informative booklets relating sepa- 
rately to the “certification plan” and 
ithe “labeling plan.” The number of 


when specific authority is secured therefor | 


Road Bonds 


State Examiners 


To Hold Conference 
On Banking Policies 





Associations of Minnesota, | 


- North Dakota and South 
Dakota to Meet in Minne- 
apolis 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 30. 


All State bank examiners and assistant | 
; bank examiners for the State of Min- | 


| tri-State conference on better bank man- 


transportation thence on the Panama Rail- | #gement which is to be held in Minne- | 


;apolis on Nov. 14 under the auspices of 


for the difference between the cost to the| the State bankers associations of Min-! 
Government of fare by such vessels, and; nesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. | 


| The following day a department confer- 
' ence has been arranged for a round table 


{discussion of department policies and | 


; how to secure greater uniformity in ex- 
; aminations. 


Commissioner Veigel will lead the dis- | 


cussion at the tri-State conference on 
Nov. 14 on the subject of “Duties and 
Responsibilities of Bank Directors,” fol- 


N. Somsen, vice president 
of the Citizens State Bank, New 
Ulm, Minn. Superintendent of Banks 
Fred R. Smith, of the State of South 
Dakota, is to speak on “A Loan Policy 
for a Country Bank That Will Maintain 
Liquidity.” The full text of Commis- 
sioner Veigel’s statement to all exam- 
iners and assistant examiners follows: 


Attendance Requested 


given by H. 


management willbe held at the Nicollet 
Hotel in Minneapolis on Nov. 14. We 
are requesting that all examiners and as- 
sistant examiners attend this meeting. 
We believe that the papers and discus- 
sions on the numerous subjects on the 
program will do us all good. 


On the following day, Friday, Nov. 15, 
we have arranged for a conference at 
|the department, which we want all ex- 
| aminers and assistant examiners to at- 
}tend. This conference will be a round 
table discussion of department policies, 
how we can make better examinations, 
bring about consolidations, etc. This 
conference has two objects, one, to get a 
full discussion from the examiners as to 
|anything the department should or 
should not do in connection with exam- 
inations, etc. We want the views and 
experiences of the men in the field. The 
other object is to outline certain de- 
; partment policies so that all examina- 
tions may be thorough and alon;; uni- 
| form lines. 


this all-day meeting will be done by the 
examiners, and we ask and expect that 
each one of you will come prepared to 
|offer constructive suggestions for increas- 
ing the usefulness of the department, 


We are all desirous of making the 
Minnesota banking department the best 
in the country. We fuliy believe this 
conference will help all of us in our work. 











| nesota have been urged by commissioner | 
| of banks, A. J. Veigel, to attend the! 


lowing an address on that subject to be| 


A tri-State conference on better bank | 








Bank Resources 


Tennessee Assembly 
To Hold Extra Session 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Oct. 30. 


An extra session of the general assem- 
bly will be called by Governor Henry H. 
Horton to provide revenues to take care 
of the State’s finances, according to let- 
ters sent by the governor to all members 
of the ‘egislature. The full text of the 
letter follows: 

After much investigation and thought 
I have been compelled to conclude that 
there is no way to avoid an extra ses- 
sion of the sixty-sixth general assem- 
bly in order that revenues may he pro- 
vided to take care of the State’s finances 
until the next regular session of the 
legislature. 

As this is an emergency call I have 
concluded to put in the call only emer- 
gency matters, either of local or general 


interest. If the members have local 
financial emergency matters I shall be 
glad to include in the call proper pro- 
vision to take care o: same; provided, 
however, a bill is prepared and sent to 
me before I announce the call which will 
not be later than Nov. 5. No matters of 
general nature will be included in the 
call except such as will be related to 
raising revenue for the State. If you 
have any local matter you want included 
in the call please send me a copy of 
the bill at once. 





Treatment of Roads 


With Oil Is Studied 


Low-cost Method Needed for 
Improving Surfaces of 
Minor Highways 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


this work has been under way for some 
time. 

A detailed analysis of the methods, 
materials, cost, and service of the vari- 
ous types of low-cost surfaces thus far 
developed in various localities will be 
made.. Among the types to be studied 
are the sand-clay and topsoil surface 
treatments in the southeastern States; 
sand-asphalt surfaces in Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and other States; bi- 
tuminous treatments of clay roads in 
Illinois and elsewhere; the  retread 


method of Indiana and somewhat similar | 


treatment of stone roads in other States; 
the so-called blotter treatment of grave] 
roads in Minnesota and adjacent States; 
oiled sand roads in California, Nebraska, 
Nevada, and elsewhere; and in the mixed- 
in-place treatment of fine-crushed rock 


| f; , which h 
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its highest development in the western 
States. 

Studies have already been made “of 
surfacing treatments of sand-clay and 
topsoil in Florida and South Carolina, 
and also of oil treatments of clay roads 
in Illinois and of the retreated method 
in Indiana. The data gathered by en- 
gineers of the Bureau, the asphalt in- 
dustry, and the respective States, are 
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being analyzed and reports on the three 
tees will be published shortly. 

Studies of the efficiency of construc- 
tion methods and equipment are being 
conducted by the Bureau with the advice 
and assistance of the asphalt industry. 
Thes studies are similar to those pre- 
viously made by thg Bureau in grading 
and concrete and bituminous pavement. 
construction. : 

The study and analysis of the avail- 
able bituminous materials is the par- 
ticular responsibility of the industry, un- ' 
der the plan of cooperation that has been 
agreed upon. 

The construction and study of experi- 
mental roads has been started and will 
be actively prosecuted, mainly by the Bu- 
reau of Public Ruads, in cooperation with 
several of the State highway depart- 


| ments, hut always with the active assist- . 


ance and advice of representatives of the 
asphalt industry. 
Three Experiments in Progress 


Three experiments are now in progress. 
One is the continuation of surface treat- 
ments of topsoil in South Carolina; an- 
other is a series of experiments in Cali- 
fornia involving the treatment of fine- 
crushed rock and gravel surfaces with 
several types of bituminous materials by _ 
surface treatment and mixing-in-place; 
the third is a s2ries of experiments in . 
the treatment of sandy soil in the sand- 
hill section of Nebraska with various 
asphaltic materials. 


There is today a need for low-cost 
methods of improving hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of highways in the coun. 
try, consisting of gravel, sand-clay, and 
topsoil and graded and drained earth 
roads. The traffic on these roads is such 
as to require a smooth, dustless year- 
round surface, but not great enough to 
justify the costlier high-type surfaces, 


Dust Nuisance Combated 

About six years ago the Bureau first 
became interested in the development of 
low-cost surfacings, using bituminous 
materials to lay the dust and reduce the 
loss of surfacing material. At that time, 
increase in traffic on the forest roads, 
which had been constructed under super- 
vision of the Bureau, gave rise to a dust 
nuisance and loss of surfacing material. . 
The forest roads had a surfacing of 
finely crushed rock or gravel, which had 
been adequate for. traffic up to that time. 
A similar type of surface had been 
adopted by a number of the western 
States and a rather considerable mile- 
age had been built. . 

Oregon and California took the lead in 
the experimental use of petroleum oils 
by various methods. Later the Bureau 
joined with the California highway de- 
partment in an investigation of the va- 
rious methods that had been tried with 
a view to ascertaining what methods or 
combination of methods and materials 
would afford the greatest relief. At 
about the same time the Bureau was co- 
operating with the highway commission 
of South Carolina in similar experiments 
of topsoil roads. 








Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due November 1, 1943 
Coupons of these bonds, pay- 
able on Soci ie 1929, will 
a be paid in New York at the of- 

fice of the Treasurer, 195 Broad- 
way, or in Boston at his office, 125 Milk Street. 
H. BLAIR~-SMITH, Treasurer. 


















Federal specifications covered by lists 

of “Willing-to-Certify Manufacturers” ° 
is now 267. These lists represent more 
than 7,800 requests for listing from 
more than 2,000 firms and concern: 






Look To The South For Manufacturing Economies 





Referring to foreign interest that has 
been manifested in the work of the 
commercial standardization group of the 
Bureau, Mr. Hudson said that this had 
been; maintained durirg the quarter. 
Visitors were received from Belgium, 
Sweden, England, and Germany, while 


communications were received from 
Australia, Canada, Englana, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, New 


Zealand, Portugal and Switzerland. 








For months we urged 


“Buy Bonds at 
Present Prices 


for 6% Return” 


BECAUSE continued high money 
rates had forced downbond prices 
creating an unusual opportunity 
to buy for high income return 
and profit’ possibilities, Now, 
cheaper money is stimulating 
bond buying and prices are ad- 
vancing. At this time, however, 
it is still possible to select a well 
diversified list on which the 
average yield is around 6%. 


Send for copies of our Current Lists 


THe EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES COMPANY IN¢ 


A Subsidiary of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York 


STANLY Carr, Representative 
922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 


99% of the nation’s cotton, sulphur, and phosphate; 99% of its asphalt 
and 66% of its petroleum now comes from the South. Industry is 
turning to this historically old but economically new area. 

The 60 Kentucky-Tennessee-Indiana communities served by the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric System are within easy reach of large supplies 
of cotton, lumber, agricultural products, coal and oil. And within a 
600 mile radius lie the great Central States markets. 

Manufacturing costs here are at a minimum . . . taxes, land values, 
and wage scales are lower. Living conditions are better. Transportation 
routes are less crowded. 

During 1928, the increase in electrical output was 13% in the terri- 
tory served by the Associated System compared with 6% in this section 
as a whole. Here industry finds uninterrupted electric power at attrac- 
tive rate schedules, 


For opportunities in this territory write to our Industrial Department. 


New York City 


Public service to 5,300,000 people in 26 States, the Philippine Islands, and Canadian Maritime Provinces. 
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High School Training for All 


Is American Doctrine _- - - 


Public Opinion Demands Secondary Education 
For Masses Instead of Classes, Says Commis- 
sioner of Education, Outlining Plan 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


HE nineteenth century closed upon 
; an American high school which 

was primarily a class institution, 
giving its attention chiefly to the needs 
of the 8 to 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion from which it was expected our 
leadership would come. 

In the first decade of the present cen- 
tury the high school enrollment figures 
began to mount, and since the close of 
the great war they have gone upward 
so rapidly that it has been impossible 
to house adequately all who clamor for 
entrance. At the present time in the 
United States over 50 per cent of those 
whose chronological ages would make 
them eligible for the high school are 
actually enrolled. In urban centers the 
percentage is of course much higher 
and in one State the average percent- 
age is approximately 75. 

American public opinion has spoken 
in no uncertain tones. It desires an 
institution of secondary school grade 
to minister to all American children, 
not to a small group of leaders alone. 
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Whenever the secondary school be- 
gins to enroll over the 10 per cent re- 
quired. for leadership it has no point 
under 100 per cent at which to draw 
the excluding line. If we are to care 
for all the children of all people dur- 
ing the critical period of adolescence, 
what are some of the more challenging 
problems involved? 

In the first place the attitude of 
teachers toward pupils must change. 
The failure of a pupil must be consid- 
ered first of all a failure on the part 
of the school. 

Consequently, much study of pupil 
capacities and interests are involved. 
New devices for pupil adjustment need 
be perfected. 

In the second place, new curriculum 
materials will be required. Our pres- 
ent curricula represents units designed 
to meet the needs of a certain 10 per 
cent plus additions usually of a so- 
called “vocational” nature. The courses 
of study must be considered from such 
points-of view as effective citizenship, 


wise parenthood, rich use of leisure, 
conservation of physical and mental 
vigor, etc. 

In the third place, mental hygiene 
will take fully as large a place in the 
school as bodily hygiene. The adoles- 
cent of today stands in greatest need 
of instruction in “Know Thyself.” Out 
of the fears, hatreds, jealousies and 
other complexes resulting from poor 
adjustment to a highly complex society 
come many of today’s crimes against 
persons and much needless suffering 
which never manifests itself in crim- 
inal act. In the secondary schools of 
tomorrow will be trained psychologists 
and psychiatrists ready to help young 
folks live normally. 
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In the fourth place, administration 
will become the handmaid of the edu- 
cational system rather than its master. 
There will be various types of sec- 
ondary school units: Junior high 
schools, senior high schools, junior col- 
leges, three-year, four-year, five-year, 
six-year, and even eight-year, institu- 
tions depending upon the size of the 
community, the diversity of population 
and the supporting wealth. There wil! 
be full-time day schools, part-time 
day schools, evening schools and clinics 
for those who attend no school. 

In the fifth place the educational 
system will adapt itself to the aecds 
and conditions of the pupil rather than 
compelling the pupil to conform to a 
rigid system designed for the average 
pupil. The full-time pupil headed for 
a lawyer’s eareer will be no more im- 
portant to such a school than the part- 
time student employed in the factory 
and the pupils whose financial status 
or whose peculiar capacities make full- 
time wage-earning employment neces- 
sary or desirable will have the service 
of the school in directing their health 
activities both physical and mental, in 
suggesting courses of reading and 
guidance and placement. 

v 

These, I feel are some of the changes 
which must come to pass if America’s 
great social experiment of secondary 


school work for all the people is to 
succeed. 


Budget Applied to Road Building 


California Finances Work from Current Revenues 


By C. H. PURCELL 


Highway Engineer, State of California 


N AN engineering organization such 

as the division of highways, the 

ratio of expenditures for overhead 
to total expenditures depends greatly 
upon the extent to which work can be 
planned in advance. The present sys- 
tem of financing highway expenditures 
in California lends itself to an orderly 
planning of the work as revenue be- 
comes available at frequent intervals 
and in amounts that can be closely es- 
timated in advance. 

In financing highway activities from 
bond issues, there is the disadvantage 
that a large amount of money becomes 
available at one time without any defi- 
nite plans as to its expenditure. It 
then becomes necessary to build up a 
large organization, and to conduct such 
surveys and studies as are necessary 
to plan the expenditure of the funds 
available. As the bond fund becomes 
depleted, the need for such a large 
organization decreases, but as it is dif- 
ficult to break down such an organiza- 
tion rapidly, a high overhead percent- 
age will result, and the organization 
will lose many of its valuable em- 
ployes. When another bond issue is 
passed, all of the work of building up 
the organization must be repeated and 
at a considerable expense to the over- 
head ratio. 

Financing highway expenditures 
from current continuous revenues per- 
mits the building of an organization 
which can be held down to a point 
where it is employed at its maximum 
capacity in carefully planning and su- 
pervising the expenditure of the funds 
available. This department now pre- 
pares a complete detailed budget for 
two years in advance which, when ap- 
proved by the California highway com- 
mission, the director of public works, 
and the legislature, becomes the official 
program for the biennium. The State 
highway engineer can then concentrate 
the entire organization upon the sys- 
tematic prosecution of this program, 
taking into consideration seasonal and 
regional conditions with the object of 
obtaining the utmost efficiency. In the 


meantime, plans and studies are going 
ahead in the development of a budget 
for the next two-year period. 


An important advantage of the two- 
year budget plan is that when the State 
highway engineer has developed a 
budgeted project to the point where it 
is ready to be undertaken, no unneces- 
sary delay is involved as the project 
already has the approval of the Cali- 
fornia highway commission, and with 
the approval of the director of public 
works, a contract can be entered into 
forthwith. 


Our overhead ratio is showing the 
effect of this system of planning. At 
the beginning of the biennium just 
passed, we were confronted with the 
budgeting and expenditure of the new 
revenue available from the 1-cent gaso- 
line tax, which for the biennium 
amounted to over $16,000,000. Conse- 
quently, the greater part of the first 
year was spent in adjusting the or- 
¥anization to the increased activity re- 
sulting from this additional revenue, 
and the increased revenue from the 
2-cent gasoline tax. In spite of that 
fact, the ratio of overhead to total ex- 
penditures for the biennium was 4.43 
per cent as compared to 4.85 per cent, 
which has been the average overhead 
ratio since the inception of the organi- 
zation in 1912. The percentage for 
June was 3.46 per cent, and for July 
3.16 per cent, which indicates that the 
ratio of overhead to total expenditures 
is steadily decreasing. 

Our average overhead ratio for the 
current biennium will approximate 3.50 
per cent. Using this percentage as 
compared to the average overhead since 
the inception of the organization of 
4.85 per cent, ‘the difference of 1.35 
per cent on our budget of $60,773,490 
would represent a saving of $820,542 
in overhead during this two-year pe- 
riod, which will go into construction 
work on the roads. 

The successful handling of an in- 
creased volume of work and responsi- 
bility by the personnel of the division 
of highways has been the chief factor 
contributing to this saving. It has en- 
abled the absorption of a large volume 


of engineering work at a low overhead 
cost. 
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- » + Probation System 
Reduces Cost of Prison Maintenance 


> > > 


Effective as Measure for Control 


And Reform of Youthful Offenders, Declares State Official 
By MRS. MAUD G. PALMER 


Probation Officer, State of Illinois 


ROBATION, broadly speaking, is 

the method by which the com- 

munity, through its courts seeks 
to discipline, supervise and reform of- 
fenders without sending them to prison 
and is especially useful with the young 
and first offenders and others not hard- 
ened in vice and crime. It is a purely 
voluntary arrangement between the 
judge and the offender with the alterna- 
tive of going to prison. Persons are 
placed on probation prior to or instead 
of commitment while parole is the 
grant of liberty under supervision after 
imprisonment for the portion of the 
sentence still unserved. 


Probation and parole are adminis- 
tered under two separate divisions of 
the department of public welfare and 
at the present time have little connec- 
tion. Many experienced people say that 
probation is the outstanding develop- 
ment of the past quarter of a century 
in the correctional field and yet its de- 
velopment has lagged in all but a few 
of the States, notably in Illinois, with 
the exception of some of the larger 
counties. With proper administration 
it can be made one of the State’s most 
successful methods of controlling of- 
fenders, quite as much as putting them 
in prison or releasing them on parole 
afterwards. 

We wonder why the public is so slow 
to recognize the advantages of proba- 
tion, so unwilling to provide the neces- 
sary funds to carry out its operations 
and then legislate vast sums for the 
maintenance of penal and correctional 
institutions made more necessary by 
our unwillingness to give it a chance. 

In those States where figures are 
available we learn that the average 
cost of probation is $30 per capita 
per year and that a year’s probation for 
an offender is usually sufficient to put 
him on his feet. It costs the State of 
Illinois approximately $300 per year to 
keep an offender in her penal or cor- 
rectional institutions and the average 


Proper Activities 
Of Lobbyist 


Defined By Edward Martin 


Treasurer, 
State of Pennsylvania 
GREAT deal is being said these 
days about lobbyists. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a lobbyist performs a duty 
similar to that of the lawyer who 
represents his client in court. A lawyer 
is disbarred if he attempts to corrupt 
a jury or improperly influence a judge, 
but we commend him for the presenta- 
tion of facts and the law on behalf of 
his client. If a group or an individual 
attempted to bribe Congress or a State 
legislature their guilt would be equal 
to that of the corrupt lawyer, but so 
long as their activities are confined to 
a presentation of facts and figures sup- 
porting their contentions for or against 
a measure right-thinking citizens do 
not even suggest curtailing their ac- 
tivities. 

At Harrisburg biennially the mem- 
bers of the legislature welcome groups 
of men and women who support or op- 
pose proposed laws. They are ac- 
corded hearings, at which they present 
their information. They come in broad 
daylight—there is nothing mysterious 
or undercover about their methods. 
Representatives of the Anti-Saloon 


length of term in these institutions is 
much higher than a year. 

In some States prison t Ss average 
10 years which means the ratio between 
$30 and $300 or $30 and $3,000. Which 
is cheaper then to prevent or to salvage 
and how much salvage do you think 
there is in a person who has been in- 
carcerated even in the best kind of in- 
stitutions over a period of years? 


Nebraska Schools 
Uphold Ideals 


Of Home By A. J. Weaver 


Governor, 

State of Nebraska 
ROM a humble beginning Nebraska 
has developed into a great com- 
monwealth. The State, in a little more 
than a generation, has asserted its 
supremacy in agriculture, in industry, 
in education, and best of all in the 

building of its splendid homes. 
Without any one of these Nebraska 
would not be the splendid State that it 
is; nor without proper use of our ma- 
terial wealth would we be enabled to 
procure and maintain for our children 
the educational facilities which give 
Nebraska high rank as to educational 
standards. Nor also without the proper 
use of our material wealth would we 
be able to maintain our standard of liv- 
ing and the fine home life of Nebraska. 
However, the most important factors 
in the present position of the State, 
and the ones which are the greatest 
assurance of its future, are those ideals 
which, pertain to our homes and our 
schools. This is based on the assump- 
tion that the vast majority of the homes 
of the State are Christian homes and 
that these homes are the best support 
of any educational system worth while. 
The pioneers of Nebraska had the 
proper vision when they provided for 
our great educational system. They 
have left us a wonderful legacy in 
many ways, the greatest of which was 
the precept and example of their own 
character, industry, sagrifice, and 
thrift. This legacy will be enhanced 
many fold if we build on the enduring 
foundation, by not only seeking better 
homes and better schools as we have 
through the years, but creating for all 
time a bond of human sympathy and 
mutual benefit through such a move- 
mee} as the Parent-Teacher Associa- 

ion. 








League, the W. C. T. U., the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, Pennsylvania State Grange, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation, groups 
of insurance men and persons inter- 
ested in legislation of benefit to the 
State at large have been of great serv- 
ice to the legislature, and will continue 
to be. They ares among the “lobby- 
ists” we hear about. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania calls 
upon our Representatives in Congress 
to do certain things. No one has ever 
for a moment suggested that this ac- 
tion was improper. Churches and so- 
cieties have passed resolutions asking 
their Congressmen to do certain things. 
There is nothing improper about that. 
but it seems that just as soon as citi- 
zens go to Washington and by facts and 
figures try to give a Congressman the 
low-down they become “lobbyists,” 
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Fifty Years of Reforestation 
Needed to Restore Trees >> - 


Annual Cut and Destruction by Fire Continues 
At Higher Rate Than Replacements—Other 
Nations Forward in Remedying Waste 


By FRANK D. KRIEBS 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of South Dakota 


the United States, which at one 
time were considered inexhaus- 
tible, is causing a wide-spread discus- 
sion, and plans are being mapped out 
for an intensified reforesting campaign. 
Our original forests covered 822,- 
000,000 acres. To date, two-thirds of 
this area or 548,000,000 acres have 
been cut off or destroyed by fire. 
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About 26,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
material is cut from-our forests each 
year and we are annually replacing 
about 6,000,000,000 feet. In fact, all 
kinds of trees are being more rapidly 
consumed than we are growing them. 

One of the important factors in the 
consumption of trees is wood pulp, used 
in the manufacture of paper. More 
effort should be made by the Corn Belt 
States, particularly South Dakota, in 
the establishment of corn-stalk paper 
mills, converting this farm waste into 
profits for the farmer and aid in the 
conservation of our forests. 

It is reported that a newspaper the 
size of the Chicago Tribune consumes 
400-acres of trees per week—more than 
20,000 acres per year, in supplying it- 
self with paper. Three thousand six 
hundred square miles, 100 townships or 
2,300,000 acres of trees are used to 
furnish the magazines and newspapers 
with their yearly supply of paper. 
Twenty years ago, the importation of 
wood pulp was started. Now two-thirds 
of the entire amount used is shipped 
from Canada. 


, | \HE devastation of the forests in 


? 


Forestry experts estimate that the 
entire forest area in the United States 
is now about 470,000,000 acres. If this 
area were producing the same ratio as 
the 250,000,000 acres that we now have 
in forests, we would be able to supply 
about one-half of our lumber needs. 

The Department of Commerce shows 
that of the 46 States reporting the pro- 
duction of lumber in 1928 that 28 indi- 
cate a decrease while only 18 show an 
increase in production. 


Fifty years of reforestation in an 
intensified manner, will be necessary to 
bring the supply up to the demand at 
the present time. 

The citizens of South Dakota, as well 
as the entire United States, must plant 
more trees. Last year the output of 
small trees for transplanting work from 
38 State nurseries was about 50,000,000 
seedlings, while Germany, which is 
smaller than Texas, planted 180,000,- 
000 hardwood trees and more than a 
billion pine and fir trees—23 times 
more than were planted in the entire 
United States. They derive an annual 
income of $9,000,000 from the govern- 
ment forests. 

Japan, during the same period, 
planted 250,000,000 trees, or five times 
more than we. 


In a great many foreign countries 
laws compel the planting of trees on 
land that cannot be used for agricul- 
ture. 
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Trees and shrubs are essential to the 
making a real home--and add mate- 
rially to the value of the farms. In 
every community they. are a real ne- 
cessity. 

Forty years ago there were only a 
few trees along the streams in eastern 
South Dakota. Now those fertile 
prairies are a beautiful panorama, with 
groves seen dotted here and there. 
This planting of trees is marching west- 
ward, but all too slowly. 

There is magic in the word “Trees.”” 
It means so much to the lover of nature. 
Trees stand for all that is best in 
life—beauty, loyalty, steadfastness of 
purpose, and to sum it up, they are 
symbolic of life itself. They live to 
give. They give us fruit, they bring 
the birds with their cheerful songs, 
they give us beautiful surroundings, 
they shelter the livestock fromthe hot 
sun, they retard the evaporation of 
moisture from the land, they lessen the 
velocity of the wind and furnish us 
restful pleasure whenever we are near 
them. 


IT lliteracy Disappearing in Illinois 
Third of Revenues Are Spent on Education. 
By L. L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


T IS only in the last 25 years that 
our free school system combined 
with the compulsory attendance law 
has extended the benefits of education 
to all classes, poor and rich alike. To- 


‘day the State insists that every child, 


regardless of his station in life, take 
advantage of the opportunity for an 
elementary education. As a result il- 
literacy is rapidly nearing the van- 
ishing point. Our last census figures 
show the general illiteracy average for 
the State to be 3.4 per cent. Of the 
173,987 residents of the State unable 
to read or write only 30,837 were na- 
tive born white. Foreign born resi- 
dents accounted for 131,996 while negro 
illiterates numbered 10,476. I am hope- 
ful that the coming census will bring 
the general average below 3 per cent. 

The future of education in Illinois 
is certain. Its benefits must be ex- 
tended and our schools must keep pace 
with the progress of the times. Edu- 
cators of the State can depend upon 
the present administration to do its 
part in this work. In the face of dras- 
tic retrenchment in many other depart- 
ments, State appropriations for educa- 
tion were increased over $5,000,000 by 
the last general assembly. The nor- 
mal school appropriation, which has al- 
most doubled in the last 10 _years, 
amounts to $4,427,783. Appropriations 
for the State university for the bien- 
nium amount to well over $12,000,000,° 
an increase in two years of $1,500,000 
while the State distributive fund was 
jumped ‘from $16,000,000 in 1927 to 
$20,000,000. 

The State’s first recognition of the 
principle of taxation to support schools 
came in 1820 when the legislature en- 
acted special legislation permitting a 
small tax on certain Alton property for 
school work. The third general as- 
sembly promptly repealed the act. The 
fourth passed the first free school law 
and made the State a pioneer in the 
work. Successive legislatures amended 
the act to make payment of school taxes 
voluntary while the ninth general as- 
sembly in 1841 passed a new school 
law, erasing all school tax provisions 
from the statutes. 

Realizing the necessity of educsting 
the State to the need of free schools, 
friends of learning had shortly before 
this time begun the campaign which 
ended in the passage of the free school 
law of 1855. In this work J. B. Turner 
of Jacksonville, rendered invaluable 


aid. Largely as a result of his efforts, 
the Illinois Teachers’ Federation was 
formed in Jacksonville in 18386 and 
shortly thereafter the State's first 
school journal, “The Common School 
Advocate” made its appearance, edited 
by the Goudy Brothers of Jacksonville. 
Passage of the free schocl act of 1855 
assured the advantages of education to 
those of Illinois who desired to avail 
themselves of the privilege. Enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance law 
which started about 25. years ago, 
largely as a result of the campaign 
against child factory labor made ele- 
mentary education almost mandatory. 
Our last general assembly passed nec- 
essary amendments to make the act 
even more effective. 


The presence of institutions of 
learning is not sufficient to develop an 
educated people. Education must first 
be popularized. The first university 
in America was established in 1551 at 
Lima, Peru, and to this day is one of 
the strongest educational institutions 
in South America, But the illiteracy im 
Peru far exceeds that in Illinois be- 
cause San Marcos and the other col- 
leges and schools of Peru were schools 
for the classes instead of the masses 
The United States stands far ahead of 
the other nations of the world because 
it has not feared to open the doors of 
learning to the poor. 


Walter Graham, head of the depart- 
ment of English at our State university, 
who represented the State at the 
world conference on adult education 
held at Cambridge, England, last month 
advises me that above everything else 
the conference impressed him with the 
superior progress we have made in the 
extension of education to the masses. 
“Unquestionably,” he says, “the United 
States is far ahead of England and the 
rest of the world, in this work.” He 
goes on to say that many of the English 
delegates were quite amusing as they 
attempted to say some good about the 
movement for adult education yet qual- 
ified their remarks to show that they 
were far from enthusiastic about gen- 
eral education of the working classes. 

In the United States we have no such 
fear, The best safeguard of good Gov- 
ernment is an enlightened people. One 
third of the general revenue of the 
State of Illinois is now spent on educa- 
tion. The expense is more than justi- 
fied in thé happiness and prosperity of 
our people. ‘ 
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